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THE FRENCH ACADEMY.* 


BY JEANNETTE L. 


NE bright, cool evening in July last 
I strolled with some friends through 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. When 
you mention the Latin Quarter to most 
Americans they think at once of mad stu- 
dent life, of grisettes, and nowa 
days of Trilby and her artist 
friends. It is, however, a great 
mistake to think that the Latin 
Quarter is given over to madcap 
pranks and revelry. 
There is, I admit, a 
great deal of that 
sort of thing to be 
found over there, 
but not as much 
real wickedness, I 
am quite confident, 
as will be found on 
the more fashion- 
able side of the 
river. The intellec- 
tual life of Paris is 
to be found on the 
left bank of the 
Seine. The Sor- 
bonne is over there, 
so is the College of 
France, the legisla- 
ture, the Ecole Polytechnique, the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale,’ and there stands the 
*The Notes on the Required Reading in THe CHAUTAUQUAN 
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C. L. S. C. Department of the magazine. 


GILDER. 


Institute in which the Forty Immortals 
meet. 

It was in July, as I have said, and at night, 
that I walked in the shadow of that historic 
pile. The moon was shining high and clear 
in the heavens, and well that it 
was, for the streets in that quar- 
ter of Paris are not very well 
lighted after the cafés are closed, 
though as they are not closed 

until very late the 
streets get the ben- 
efit. There are no 
cafés in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the 
Institute so we were 
very grateful to the 
moon for illuminat- 
ing the scene. To 
be perfectly honest 
I did not see much 
of the building, for 
it was entirely sur- 
rounded by a high 
brick wall, but I 
knew that it was 
there for I could 
see the dome, and 
that was something. 
I put my hand on the cold bricks and I 
thought of all that it meant to a Frenchman 
to have the right to pass that big gate and 
sit in that gloomy pile beyond that wall. 


M. LE DUC D’ AUMALE, 
Director of the Académie Frangaise. 
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It is the ambition of every Frenchman 
who devotes himself to literature or science 
to end his days as a member of the Acad- 
emy. No other country has such an insti- 
tution and it is very doubtful if such an one 
could be founded to day and successfully 
carried on even in France. It is its age 
that lends much of its dignity to the Acad- 
emy, age and its accompaniment, tradition. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


credited with the honor. He was actively 
interested in it from the first and it is fair 
to believe that without his powerful en- 
couragement it could not have played so im- 
portant a part in the history of French 
literature. The great cardinal saw in this 
organization an opportunity to create a fixed 
standard of grammar and rhetoric, and 
France owes him a debt of gratitude for 


HALL OF PUBLIC SESSIONS OF THE ACADEMIE FRANGAISE. 


There have been some famous. Frenchmen 
who have not belonged to the Academy— 
Molitre, Balzac, Dumas fére, and Michelet 
—but there have been more who have. 

It is rather interesting, considering the 
high opinion men have of it, that the Acad- 
emy was founded by a woman, and it is an il- 
lustration of the sarcasm of destiny that 
women are not admitted to its membership. 
They may have all the influence with its 
members that they need wish for, but it is 
from the outside. 

Catherine de Vivonne, Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet, and a writer by the name of Valen- 
tin Conrart*? were the founders of the French 
Academy, though Richelieu is generally ac- 


this, for she is the only country that has a 


final court of appeal in these matters. 
Conrart was made perpetual secretary of the 
Academy and it was his duty and that of 
his thirty-nine associates “to purify and fix 
the national tongue, to throw light upon its 
obscurities, to maintain its character and 
principles, and at its private meetings to 
keep this object in view. The director of 
the Academy was to take the advice of the 
other members of the company on the order 
in which tasks were to be executed.” The 
members were to supply vacancies in their 
ranks by election. 

The first meetings of the Academy were 
held at the house of Conrart, but they were 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 


soon transferred to the Louvre. From the 
very first women attended the meetings and 
had great influence with its members, but 
that was all. 

The Academy was founded in 1637, and 
the present body claims a direct descent 
from it, though this is stoutly denied. In 
1793 the original Academy perished with 
the monarchy and it was not really set upon 
its feet until Napoleon undertook that office 
in 1803 and lodged it in the Palais Mazarin. 

I am indebted for a great many facts con- 
cerning the Academy to an article that ap- 
peared in 1883, written, I believe, by the 
late Professor Boyesen, who had been at 
great pains to inform himself on the subject 
during a visit to France. From this article 
I learn that the perpetual secretary of the 
Academy has a salary of twelve thousand 
francs a year and a spacious lodging at the 
Institute. His in the 
world is like still water, that runs deep; but 


influence literary 
on the other hand, to change the simile, 
like the brook he runs on forever, for his 
position is for life. He attends every pub- 
lic and private sitting, and is the first to 
enter and the last to leave. It is he who 
“vives sequence to the general business and 


turns down work for the director, who 


ANTECHAMBER OF THE HALL 


M. GASTON PARIS. 


One of the New Academicians. 


leaves all initiative to him.” In the prize 
awards, which exceed the sum of eighty-five 
thousand francs annually, his suggestidns 
are always the ones that carry the most 


weight. Of this sum twenty thousand francs 


to the Frenchman whom the 


Academy thinks has written the book most 


is given 


OF PRIVATE SESSIONS OF THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 
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useful to the advancement of manners and 
morals. It must be a difficult matter to 
award this prize at times, particularly in 
these latter days. 

The fauteuil*® (armchair) in which every 
Immortal is supposed to sit is an entirely 
imaginary piece of furniture. At one time 
they did have this luxury, for Louis XIV. 
presented each member with one, but when 
Napoleon restored the Immortals to power 
he gave them plain chairs without arms. 

Again to quote from Professor Boyesen, 
old court formalities were observed at the 
Academy’s receptions at the Louvre. Mem- 
bers were placed 
around a long 
table, at one end 
of which sat the 
director and at 
the other the new- 

It rarely 
happened that all 


comer. 


the two score at- 
Twenty- 
six was the aver- 


tended. 
age maximum. 
But members of 
the Academies of 
and 
Marseilles re- 


Soissons 


vacant 
armchairs. When 
all the academi- 
cians were seated 
the director and 
the neophyte, who 
alone had entered 
with their heads 


ceived 


covered, placed 
themselves at the 
ends of the table. 
After he had de- 
livered his speech 
the director took 
off his hat and 


made a sweeping 
bow to the gen- 
tleman facing 


It was the 
sign that his turn 
had come. When 


him. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


the récipiendaire* spoke of the king he un- 
covered his head and bowed. 

The public meetings of the Academy are 
now held in the Institute, or what was once 
the chapel of the Palais Mazarin, the cen- 
tral rotunda of which I saw under that July 
The different “classes” or acad- 
emies forming the Institute sit on the plat- 
form. ‘There are three chairs for the off- 
cers and a reading desk before which the 
récipiendaire is seated. This happy man 
when he enters is accompanied by soldiers 
and escorted by his sponsors and the mem- 
bers of the bureau This 


moon. 


in full uniform. 


OF PRIVATE SESSIONS OF THE ACADEMIE FRANGAISE. 
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uniform is composed of trousers 
and a coat covered with palm 
leaves embroidered in green silk. 
It is very unbecoming to most | 
men, but there is not a Frenchman | 
living who would not be delighted 
to see himself in it regardless of | 
this fact. 

Indeed so anxious are they to 
have the privilege of wearing this 





coat that they will go any lengths 
to attain it. It is considered no || 
disgrace for an aspirant to do his 
own electioneering. It is well 
known that M. Zola presents his 
name every time that there is a 
vacancy, and other men of letters 
who are more retiring in their 
dispositions have pulled every 
wire to gain an armchair. <A 
house-to-house canvass among 
the members has been resorted to 
by no less a man of letters and 
affairs than the late M. Thiers, 
and he won his seat by his 
assiduity. 

Knowing what it means to a 
Frenchman to be an academician 
one can hardly be surprised at 





the lengths that he will go to win 


the coveted prize. No matter 
what he may say of the faults and 
failings of the Academy every 
Frenchman of letters dreams of 
possessing a fauteuil, for there is 














nothing, no matter what the suc- 
cess of his books with the public, 
that will give him so enviable a 
position. It is the one thing that he longs 
for the most and the one thing that he is the 
most unhappy without. It is the crowning 
glory of his career, and if it does not fall to 


MARQUIS COSTA DE BEAUREGARD. 


One of the New Academicians. 


his lot to wear the palm-embroidered coat 
he feels that his life has been a failure— 
and the worst of it is that his fellow-country- 
men feel that it has too. 
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BY PROFESSOR JAMES A. 


HARRISON, LL.D., L.H.D. 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


HE first historic and perhaps most 
celebrated incident connected with 
the academic function of the French 
Academy was its “Sentiments on the Poem 
of ‘Le Cid.’” Richelieu rabid 
Spain-hater as well as a jealous author him- 
self, and when Corneille’s glorious drama 
1636, magnifying Castilian 


was a 


appeared in 


and medieval, a whole opus of weighty 
works where before there was, dramatically, 
nothing but a maudlin assemblage of worth- 
less Italian, Spanish, and antique imita- 
tions; and the examination turned out to be 
a masterpiece of calm deliberation and 
clear-sighted criticism, a little tart here and 
there, a little magisterial, bug generally 


HALL OF PRIVATE SESSIONS OF THE FOUR ACADEMIES ALLIED WITH THE 
ACADEMIE FRANCAISE. 


pomp and majesty and the national hero of 
Spain, he became as alarmed, said one of 


his contemporaries, as if he saw the 
Spaniards already at the gates of Paris; 
and he ordered a summary and instant 
judgment from the academicians on this 
national indiscretion. The wily body took 
six months to examine Corneille’s drama, 
the first of the splendid series of dramas 
with which he enriched his country’s litera- 
ture, pagan and Christian, Roman, Greek, 


grave, simple, profound, and just—though 
it did call Chiméne, the heroine, an un- 
natural daughter. All Paris raved over the 
“Cid,” including many academicians them- 
selves, and Boileau, years after, crystallized 
the feeling of the time in his famous 
couplet: 

En vain contre “ Le Cid” uz ministre se ligue} 

Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue. 

Voltaire in the eighteenth century and 
Théophile Gautier, the “impeccable author,” 
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in ours alike 
thought ‘‘Les Sen- 
timents de |’ Acad- 
émie sur ‘Le 
Cid,’”’ which had 
been drawn up 
mainly by the poet 
Chapelain, full of 

3 good taste and 
good sense. 

It was beauti- 
fully said of Cor- 
neille by Jean 

Racine, his young rival, “ After having ap 

peared as a master and reigned like a king 

over the stage, he came as a docile disciple 

seeking instruction at our meetings and leav- 

ing his laurels at the door of the Academy.” 
Such was Pierre Corneille, 

“surnamed the Great,” said 

Voltaire, “to distinguish him 

not from his brother but from 

the rest of mankind’’; author 

of *“Cinna,’’ ‘ Horace,’’ and 

“ Polyeucte.” What a grand 

send-off for Richelieu’s “ pet” 


M, BERTRAND. 


in the person of this great, 
good-humored, gentle, timid, 
sublime old man, who suffered 
extremes of poverty-—pure 


genius, as Sainte-Beuve de- 
scribes him, great as that noble tree laden 
with armor to which Lucan compares 
Pompey the Great, which when it totters 
to its fall, leafless yet lofty, does so with 
sighs and groans almost human in their 
anguish. 

Usually academies of this kind have been 
founded long after the Augustan Age of the 
national literature, as in Spain; but it is 
the unique glory of France that first its 
Academy came and then the mighty acade- 
micians, the true “ Augustans,” the mem- 
orable men who have illumined the wonder- 
ful reign of Louis XIV., followed in quick 
succession—Racine, Molitre (a posthumous 
member), La Bruyére, La Fontaine, Boileau, 

sossuet, and all the rest of them, a dazzling 
throng, a Panathenaic’ procession of bril- 
liant, gracious, and courtly figures. 

If these men did not “cleanse the lan- 
C-Jan. 


The Permanent Secretary, 
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guage of its filth,” in the quaint terms of the 
original manifesto, then it was an Augean 
stable that could not be cleaned. The 
quiet literary club of Conrart, Godeau, 
Gombauld, Malleville, Serizay, Habert, 
Cérisy,* and Chapelain had expanded into 
an institution of all-embracing influence; it 
dwelt in the Golden House of Louis XIV. 
—the Louvre—after 1672; it had first 
Richelieu, then Séguier,‘ Chancellor of 
France, then Louis XIV. himself, followed 
by the kings of France, for its “‘ protectors ”’ ; 
out of the one chair set originally for the 
director it developed first three (for the 
chancellor and the perpetual secretary in 
addition), then forty—those forty fauteuils 
about which Vedrenne has written delight- 
ful volumes of rambling miscellany, which 
M. Alphonse Daudet dis- 
dains, and from which many 
of the most illustrious French- 
men have been excluded—. 
Descartes because he was an 
exile, Pascal in the thick of the 
*.. Molinist-Jansenist® controversy, 
- La Rochefoucauld, a grand 
seigneur who would not solicit 
votes in the required tra- 
ditional manner, Moliétre be- 
cause he was an actor, Rous- 
seau because he was a Swiss, 
Balzac, Gautier, Béranger, the charming 
poet, Le Sage, the immortal author of ‘Gil 
Blas,’”’ Bourdaloue, Malebranche,® and La- 
mennais, the eminent theologians, Diderot," 
Alexandre Dumas the elder, Beaumarchais, 
and Benjamin Constant for divers reasons 
or none at all. 

Many a gay spirit twitted and taunted the 
Academy, as Piron 
in his celebrated 
epitaph, and did 
not get in; and 
many another, like 
Voltaire, Montes- 
quieu, and Maxime 
du Camp,® twitted 
and taunted out- 
side, but twittered 
and sung in celes- 
tial strains once 


BOISSIER. 


DUC D’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER, 
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M, HENRI DE BORNIER, 


they got into the magic circle. Nearly 
every illustrious member has had to undergo 
the purgatory of rejection—Voltaire, Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, over and over again. 
Gassendi, the philosopher, Regnard, the 
greatest comic writer France has produced 
after Moliétre, the Abbé Prévost, author of 
the remarkable story of ‘Manon Lescaut,” 
Saint Evremond, the witty Courier,’ the 
delightful translator of Greek pastorals, 
never got in at all. 

The witty Marshal de Saxe, the gainer of 
famous victories for France, refused to be 
elected because he could not spell; but 
generally an admission to a fauteuil of the 
Academy has been from its foundation to 
its dissolution in 1793, and since its restora- 
tion and reorganization in 1795-1816 as the 
Institute of France, the most coveted dis- 
tinction to which a Frenchman could aspire. 
People have laughed at the fantastic green- 
embroidered dress coat, cocked hat, and 
knee-breeches of the typical academician ; 
they have ridiculed the traditional eulogy of 
Richelieu, Séguier, and Louis XIV., so 
long exacted of every newly elected mem- 
ber on entering the august assembly; the 
throngs of wooden grammarians and silly 
pedants who have graced or disgraced its 
chairs to the exclusion of men of world- 
wide celebrity have been pilloried by 
Boileau and poisoned by the stings of other 
satirists—and still the passion to become a 
member of the Immortals is as inextinguish- 
able in a Frenchman as the pride of an 
Englishman in his Bill of Rights or of an 
American in his Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


M. PAUL BOURGET. 


DUC DE BROGLIE, 


One of the true masterpieces of French 
literature in the Augustan Age is the 
‘“*Maxims” of La Rochefoucauld, a brief 
volume of barbed and pungent sayings that 
dipped their wings not in “tears” but in 
“gall” and planted their pessimism in the 
eyes of France during the gloomy war of 
the Fronde—all in exquisite style. They 
constitute the Decalogue of the misan- 
thrope, and their needle-like incisiveness 
pricks the soul to-day and makes it bleed. 
La Rochefoucauld after Pascal was the first 
mémorable exc/us” of the Academy. 

When Boileau besought Molitre to give 
up the profession of the stage that he might 
enter the magic portals of the Academy 
Moliére made the beautiful answer: “I can- 
not, my honor will not allow me; my 
troupe are dependent on me for their 
bread.” 

In this way the world’s greatest comic 
genius missed the distinction of member- 
ship in this famous body, and that body 
rued the mistake in after years almost 
with tears. 

When the turn came for Boileau and 
La Fontaine—the former, author of mem- 
orable satires, epistles, epigrams, the literary 
king, oracle, and historiographer of his 
time, the latter, a fable writer whose genius 
filled France with sunshine—their nomina- 
tion became an affair of state, and they 
appeared as rivals. Boileau, who had 
attacked many academicians with acerbity 
and was imitated by Pope in his “ Dunciad,” 
was the natural favorite of the court; but 
La Fontaine (whom the king disliked) was 
elected. Louis XIV. refused his consent, 
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M, BRUNETIERE, 


and this genius of the first order, author of 
fables that every French child learns by 
heart and lisps in his cradle, had to wait 
for another vacancy. 

“Now you can receive M. de La Fon- 
taine; he has promised to be discreet!” 
said the king (1684). 

La Fontaine was indeed a naughty, idle, 
dreaming, sunshiny, sleepy poet who left 
his wife, dreamed and idled in fairyland, 
and wrote marvelous tales in verse after he 
awoke from his ‘“‘reveries of a bachelor.”’ 

3oileau, reigned as the monarch of French 
criticism and good taste in verse as Pascal 
and Descartes had reigned over prose, and 
as Voltaire, a hundred years later, was to 
reign over every form of French literary 
art. His piquant little mock-heroic 
“Le Lutrin,” a gem of musical and humor- 
ous persiflage, has been imitated by Pope 
in his *“ Rape of the Lock.” 

‘‘ Educated like Eliachim, in the shadow 
of the sanctuary,” Jean Racine (1639-99) 
stands in French literature as the most 
melodious and many-sided wielder of Alex- 
andrine verse—the national twelve-syllabled 
heroic verse of France. There is some- 
thing feminine, tender, appealing, and 
pathetic in this pupil of Port Royal which 
places him in vivid contrast with his pas- 
sionate and manly rival, Corneille, as one 
might contrast 


fine 


Euripides the human 
With his droppings of warm tears 


with the rugged and gigantic figure of 
4Eschylus towering like his own Prometheus 


to heaven. The great dramas of Racine— 
“‘Phédre,” “ Andromaque,” “ Britannicus,” 


M. PIERRE LOTI. 


M, CHERBULIEZ, 


etc., etc.—traversed almost the whole field 
of antiquity and by their covert and flatter- 
ing allusions to the “Great King” prepared 
the way for his ostentatious reception into 
the Academy. In his old age, after many 
years of silence, the Holy Books offered to 
Racine, at the suggestion of Madame de 
Maintenon, subjects for his noblest dramas 
—‘ Esther” (1689) and “ Athalie” (1691). 
His scrupulous, irreproachable style, the 
splendor and opulence of his imagination, 
the grand forms of monarchical courtesy 
under which his Greeks and Romans, kings 
and queens address each other, the infinite 
charm of his idiom, the subtle grace of his 
transitions—“ that most difficult 
work of poetry,” as Boileau called it—make 
the “tender and melancholy profile”’ of this 
great artist stand out in captivating relief 
on the coins and in the pages of con- 


master- 


temporaries. 

The French Academy has always been 
eminent for the hospitality, the cosmopolitan- 
ism, of its taste. While its fauteuils have 
frequently been crowded with officials, 
magistrates, great lords, politicians, and 
social grandees, literature, art, and science 
have outweighed officialism and triumphed 
over the nepotism of kings and their satel- 
lites. Thus the three noblest representa- 
tives of French pulpit eloquence in this 
golden age—Bossuet, Fénelon, and Massil- 
lon''— have affixed to their biographies this 
mystic inscription: “Regu a 1’ Académie 
Frangaise””’—as if one had said, “ Received 
into the bosom of bliss.” Massillon has 
been called the Racine of the pulpit, the 
most Ciceronian of French sacred orators, 
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and he spoke to Louis XV. in delicate and 
insinuating tones, too melodious, too full of 
antitheses and scholastic subdivisions, sym- 
metrical forms, and learned allusions to 
profit this royal rake or hold him back 
from licentious amours. ‘Father, I have 
heard many great orators,” said Louis 
XIV.; “I have 

been well 

pleased with 

them; but every 

time I have 

heard you I 
have been dis- 
pleased with 
myself.”’ 

Fénelon 
(1651-1715) 
and Bossuet 
(1627-1704) 
were both tutors 
to the dauphin, 
the former best known through the pictur- 
esque and poetic pages of ‘“ Télémaque,” 
written for the amusement and instruction of 
the young duke of Burgundy, the latter for 
his famous funeral orations, ‘‘ Universal His- 
tory,”’ and correspondence with Leibnitz with 
a view to a union between Catholics and 
Protestants. It was worth dying to be 
eulogized by Bossuet. Bossuet is the Thun- 
derer, the Olympian Zeus of cathedrals and 
grand audiences where kings were auditors ; 
Fénelon is the marvelous teacher, admirable 
pedagogue with lips steeped in honey, critic, 
romancer, prose poet, full of flowers and 
fruits, the apostle of quietism in France, a 
“dainty de/ esprit,’ as Louis XIV. called 
him, whimsical to a degree. 

Saint Simon, the ‘Tacitus of Versailles,” 
makes this entry one day in those wonder- 
ful “* Mémoires” of his which so aptly and 
copiously describe the court of Louis XIV. 
and describe it in the terse Tacitean style 
that has won him the sobriquet: 


M. ANATOLE FRANCE, 
One of the New Academicians, 


The public lost soon after [1696] a man illus- 
trious through his wit, his style, and his knowledge 
of men—I mean La Bruyére, who died of apo- 
plexy at Versailles, after having surpassed The- 
ophrastus, though working after him, and having 
painted the men of our time in his new “ Charac- 
ters ” in a manner inimitable. 
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The “Characters” of La Bruyére has 
become a classic—delicate, slightly morbid, 
slightly mannerized studies of men, salient 
and subtle as medallions, clear as cameos, 
microscopically sculptured, yet pointed and 
incisive in their delicacy. Sainte-Beuve has 
drawn a fine parallel between this fastidious 
homme-femme™ and the great masculine, 
burly, careless, incomparable Saint Simon, 
who from the same Versailles comes back 
glowing, gorged with spoil of men and 
women, of incident and anecdote, sits up 
all night setting down what he has seen, 
heard, and tasted, vivid with life, super- 
abounding in de- 
tail, rich re- 
partee and rem- 
iniscence, fixing 
forever in trans- 
lucent gelatine the 
thousand originals 
he has caught on 
the fly, still pal- 
pitating, still 
struggling, breath- 
ing, lying, loving! 
And yet—Saint 
Simon was not a 
member of the French Academy. 

French women have never been admitted 
as members to the august “company” (as 
the Academy was called), and yet at least 
two of them—Madame de Sévigné, the bril- 
liant letter-writer, and Madame de Staél, 
author of “Corinne” and ‘Germany,”’ 
have well deserved the honor. In 1702 
they were admitted as guests in the person 
of the Chamillart ladies, who, it is said, 
requested permission to be present at a 
meeting in order 
that they might 
laugh at their 
uncle, Monseigneur 
Chamillart, who 
was to be “re- 
ceived.’’ But al- 
ready, under the 
long protectorateof 4 
Louis XV., which « 
lasted fifty-nine 
years, the salons of 


in 


M, LEGOUVE. 
The Oldest Academician. 
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Madame de Lambert, Madame de Tencin, 
Madame Geoffrin, and Mademoiselle de 
’Espinasse® began to throw out those 
subtle and innumerable social “ antennz ” 
which felt their way invisibly to the /faw- 
teuils in the Louvre and tickled and titil- 
lated the occupants by flattering and adroit 
caresses—thus establishing that all-powerful 
influence of women so affluent in French 
history, even in the “Palace of Solon,” 
the very sanctuary of art and letters. 

The sessions of this literary body first 
became public in 1671, when the “thanks” 
of Perrault on his admission were declared 
so beautiful that the public thereafter were 
admitted to the academic paradise. Already, 
in 1667, the young king himself on his 
return from the campaign in Flanders had 
determined upon officially recognizing the 
Academy as one of the great bodies of the 
state, like parlia- 
ment, the university, 
and the grand coun- 
cil, by personally 
haranguing it on 
solemn _ occasions. 
The forty-three 
years of this first 
royal protectorate 
saw the protector 
surrounded by all 
the great men who 
have illustrated his 
reign: Condé and Turenne, Colbert and 
Louvois, Corneille and Moliére, Racine, 
30ileau, La Fontaine, and Bossuet, in all 
the glory of their prime. The kings of 
France had always been solicitous for the 
equality and independence of the acade- 
micians, from the “ Sun King” to Napoleon 
III., and they often honored the meetings 
by their presence. 

Fontenelle, the nephew of Corneille and 
the author of dialogues, pastorals, tragedies, 
operas, and novels on popular science, is 
the last illustrious figure of the glorious 
seventeenth century to unite itself with the 
Academy. He lived to be a hundred. 

At the threshold of the eighteenth cen- 
tury philosophy enters the Academy in the 
person of the distinguished skeptical jurist 


M. DE FREYCINET. 


Montesquieu 
(1689-1755), who 
in a single phrase 
of eight lines is 
said to have deliv- 
ered the obligatory 
eulogy on Cardi- 
nal Richelieu more 
perfectly than any 
of his predeces- 
sors. His “ Per- 
sian Letters” and 
his philosophic ‘‘ Spirit of Law”’ have made 
him celebrated. The latter was published 
when he was sixty, and went through 
twenty-two editions in many languages in 
eighteen months. Montesquieu, it has been 
said, discovered the grand art of writing on 
politics and legislation. In concentrated 
meditation he recalls Tacitus ; in rich poetic 
diction, his countryman Montaigne. 

The one regal incident, royally supreme 
over all others, connected with the institu- 
tion in the eighteenth century is what might 
be called the “Coronation of Voltaire” (1694- 
1778). Francois Marie Arouet—* Voltaire ” 
was an assumed name, like “ Molitre ”’ and 
“‘ Buffon ’—had been repeatedly rejected on 
presenting himself as a candidate and going 
round, as in duty bound, soliciting the votes 
of academicians; but in 1746, through the 
influence of the king, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and certain friends, he gained admit- 
tance, and varied the monotony of the 
eulogies on Richelieu and Louis by present- 
ing a magnificent picture of the great French 
writers and the universality of the French 
tongue, leading in 1755 to the abolition of 
these cut-and-dried panegyrics and a substi- 
tution of orations on the celebrated figures 
in French history. Voltaire eagerly seized 
hold of the conception of a great national 
dictionary, and when over eighty years of 
age himself assumed charge of the letter A. 
“Our language,” said he, “is a beggar that 
must be made rich.” 

Diderot said of himself that he was not 
possessed of the demon of academies; but 
Voltaire was, and nobly he proved it. His 
official apotheosis took place in 1778, after 
twenty-eight years’ absence in voluntary ex- 
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apes) 


M, JOSH-MARIA DF HEREDIA. 
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ile from France 
and after his 
beautiful trage- 
dies, histories, 
criticisms, epics, 
essays of all sorts, 


: memoirs, letters— 


eighty or 
volumes 
markable prose 
and verse — had 
been written. The 
Academy almost 
fell down in a body 
and worshiped 
him. ‘Gentlemen, 
I thank you in the 
name of the alpha- 
bet,” he said when 
they adopted his 
luminous and _ far- 
sighted plan for a 
true etymological 
and historical dic- 
tionary. All Eu- 
rope, from Freder- 
ick the Great, who 
caressed and 
salaried him, to 
Franklin, who pre- 
sented his son to 
be blessed (!) by 
Voltaire, rendered 
homage to the 
fiery little bitter- 
tongued, vivacious 
manikin, who 
cried, on the tenth 


ninety 
of re- 


gala representation of his dréve, “ You will 
kill me with pleasure!” 

And so they did, for he expired of delight 
and fatigue, “a good citizen and true 
Catholic,” yet with the historic “‘ Perhaps” 
on his lips, May 30, 1778, the great- 
est of the four great Frenchmen who had 
glorified the eighteenth century with their 
works and words. 

The other three were Montesquieu, Buf- 
fon, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

Buffon (1707-88) was the man who 
always put on his grand clothes and arrayed 
himself en grande toilette to compose the 
chapters of his majestic ‘ Natural History,” 
an epic poem in a lofty prose recalling the 
epic prose of Milton and Bossuet. ‘ The 
body of an athlete and the soul of a sage,” 
was Voltaire’s description of the eloquent 
naturalist, who extravagantly admired the 
English novelist Richardson, as Diderot did, 
and imitated him in the minuteness and 
veracity of his work. 

‘““Where wast thou,” said God to Job, 
“when I was laying the foundations of the 
earth?” M. de Buffon seems to answer 
without emotion (says Sainte-Beuve), ‘ I was 
there!” He looks upon the universe, adds 
the critic, as a sublime romance of which he 
was part author, and never does a smile of 
doubt in all the vast circumstantial detail of 
his “ History” curl his lips. His descrip- 
tions of the swan, the humming-bird, the 
horse are as beautiful as poems, and recall 
the celebrated saying attributed to Buffon: 
“The style is the man.” 

The group of philosophers called encyclo- 
pedists, headed by D’Alembert, dominate 
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the ‘declining years of the Academy, soon 
to be dissolved (1793) and then to be recon- 
stituted in 1795 and 1816 as the Institute 
of France—a resurrection, a transfiguration, 
one might say, in white and glistering robes, 
more radiant than before, a true _palin- 
genesis. 

The last bright rays of the eighteenth 
century fell on the head of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, who in 1795 entered the Insti- 
tute (formerly Academy), after his lovely 
idyl of “ Paul and Virginia’’ had ravished 
all breasts by its Virgilian eloquence, its 
harmonious style, its vivid pictures of the 
tropics, and its charm of adolescent grace. 
Saint-Pierre was a devoted follower of the 
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poetic Rousseau, whose haggard face and 
heavenly eloquence haunted all hearts in 
those days and goaded the supple and flexi- 
ble intelligence of France to new master- 
pieces in the coming age. 

That “old man eloquent”? Chateaubriand 
was soon to show by his “Genius of Chris- 
tianity,” his “Atala” and “René” how 
richly, tenderly, poetically this new age 
could write, and how nobly the Academy 
(of which he became a member) has fulfilled 
its educational function as the inspirer of 
great works, the instigator of great deeds, 
the rewarder of glorious achievements in 
things spiritual, and the model for true 
“Immortals” all the world over. 


THE FRENCH IMMORTALS. 


BY JOHN GENNINGS. 


URING the emperor of Russia’s 
visit to Paris last month a reception 
was given in his honor at the French 

Academy and an address of welcome was 


presented to him. Frenchmen of the friv- 
olous, boulevard type had predicted that 
His Majesty would inevitably be bored to 
death by the “Immortals,” but the prophets 
were put to shame. The czar was charmed 
and interested, for this reason among 
others, that the French Academy was the 
only institution in France which had not 
changed since the Revolution. 

The Academy at the present moment has 
only thirty-six members out of a possible 
forty; for the chairs made vacant by the 
deaths of Alexandre Dumas, Jules Simon, 
Léon Say, and Challemel-Locour have 
not yet been filled. The chair of Alexandre 
Dumas has already been competed for. 
On June 28 last several candidates, among 
them MM. Emile Zola, Jean Aicard, and 
Barbouc, presented themselves, but after 
eight days of fruitless scrutiny and examina- 
tion the election was, in despair, postponed 
to an indefinite date. M. Zola obtained 
the largest number of votes, ten at the first 
ballot, afterward eleven, and then fourteen ; 
but in the final baliot he could muster only 


eight. At the same meeting, although the 
academicians could not decide upon a 
successor to Alexandre Dumas, they elected 
M. Gaston Paris, a celebrated philologist 
and professor of dead languages at the 
College of France, to another vacant chair. 

M. Gaston Paris is therefore the most 
recently elected academician. The oldest, 
and by his age and date of election the 
father of the academicians, is M. Ernest 
Legouvé,' who was born in Paris February 
15, 1807, and elected to the Academy in 
1855. M. Legouvé, although he never 
produced any work of the first order, is a 
man who does the greatest honor to French 
men of letters. In collaboration with 
Scribe he produced ‘Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur”’ and “Bataille des Dames’” at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and these are still in 
the repertoire of the Comédie Frangaise. 
He produced other plays and_ several 
romances, pamphlets, and ethical studies 
and criticisms, and he has varied this 
heavier work by books on fencing, an art 
in which he is a past master, and is con- 
sidered so much an expert that he has been 
many times chosen as umpire in questions 
of duels. 

After M. Legouvé the oldest member of 
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the Academy is 
the Duc de Brog- 
lie,*> who has been 
not only a brilliant 
writer but has 
played a_ promi- 


* nent part in po- 


litical and diplo- 


Y matic affairs in 


France, Although 
the Duc de Broglie 
has published 
many interesting 
works, such as 
“Etudes Morals 
et Littéraires,” 
“Frederic II. et 
Marie Therese,” 
“Questions de 
Religion et d’ His- 
toire,” “Le Secret 


* du Roi,” “ Histoire 


et Diplomatie,’’* 


etc., he is known 
to fame rather for 
his share in the 
government at the 
time of the fall of 
M. Thiers, May 
24, 1873. 

Let us now ex- 
amine the career of 
the other acade- 
micians, taking 
them always in 
order of date of 
election. M. Emile 
Ollivier® was 
elected on April 7, 
1870, when he had 
been a minister of 
justice three 
months. The 
Academy was ac- 
cused of gross 
flattery in this 
case, for M. Olli- 
vier’s literary qual- 
ifications were 
decidedly flimsy. 
It was therefore 


the powerful minister, he who was going 
to declare war against Prussia ‘“ with 
a light heart,” as he himself said a few 
months later, that the Academy intended to 
recognize and not the writer. M. Ollivier 
enjoys the peculiar distinction of being 
the only academician who has not been 
solemnly received in public. After the 
national disasters of the War of 1870-71, 
for which the responsibility rested in a 
great measure on M. Ollivier, the Academy 
did not dare to proceed with his public 
reception, and apparently the idea of per- 
forming the ceremony has been finally 
abandoned. 

The Duc d’ Aumale, elected December 
30, 1871, is the fourth son of Louis Philippe 
and Queen Marie Amélie. He has pub- 
lished a “ History of the Princes of Condé.” 
Some years ago he earned the gratitude of 
the Academy by presenting to it his superb 
chateau at Chantilly—truly a princely gift. 

M. Alfred Méziéres,® elected January 29, 
1874, is professor at the Sorbonne, Republi- 
can deputy for the department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle,’ and president of the Parisian 
Journalists’ Association. He is one of the 
most sympathetic personages of the Parisian 
world and a great Shakespearean scholar. 

M. Gaston Boissier, elected June 8, 1876, 
is professor of Latin oratory at the College 
of France and has been for some time 
permanent secretary of the Academy. He 
is considered the most erudite Latin scholar 
in France. 

M. Victorien Sardou, elected June 7, 
1877, is the celebrated dramatic author who 
has produced “Les Pattes de Mouche” 
(1860), “Nos Intimes” (1861), “Nos Bons 
Villageois "* (1866), “Fernande” (1870), 
“Patrie” (1869), “Rabagas” (1872), a 
comedy produced at the Vaudeville which 
by reason of the transparent and disparag- 
ing allusions to Gambetta raised a furious 
storm, “L’ Oncle Sam,” which was at first 
forbidden by the censors for fear of diplo 
matic complications with the United States, 
“Daniel Rochat’’ (1880), “ Divorgons”’ 
(1880), “ Fédora” (1882), “ Théodora” 
(1884), “La Tosca” (1887), “Thermidor ” 
(1891), the great play which provoked a 
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tumult at the Comédie Francaise and was 
suppressed after the third representation, 
although it has been reproduced recently 
and played without restriction or objection, 
‘““Madame Sans-Géne,” etc., etc. 

Le Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier,? elected 
December 24, 1878, is an academician who 
has produced nothing. He has no work 
to show and malevolent satirists have even 
alleged that he does not know how to spell. 

Worthy to be bracketed with the duke is 
M. Edmund Rousse, elected May 13, 1880. 
He is a retired lawyer and his only pub- 
lished work is a volume of his own speeches. 

M. Sully-Prudhomme,” elected Decem- 
ber 8, 1881, is a charming poet whose 
literary budget is pretty considerable, but 
who is known to fame by a single poem, 
“Le Vase Brisé,” " which is veritably a little 
masterpiece of style. 

M. Victor Cherbuliez,” elected on the 
same day as M. Prudhomme, is of Swiss 
origin. He was professor of Greek and 


Latin literature at the University of Geneva, 
has published several novels of note, and 
has done a great deal of work for the 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Monseigneur Perraud, bishop of Autun, 
elected June 8, 1882, was destined at first 
for a university career. He entered the 
normal school in the “letters’”’ section in 
1847, but it was not long before he quit 
teaching to take orders. He has published 
an important study, ‘Contemporary Ire- 
land” (1862), pastoral addresses, etc. 

M. Edouard Pailleron, elected December 
7, 1882, is the son-in-law of M. Buloz, the 
late editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
He is a fairly successful writer for the stage. 

M. Frangois Coppée, elected February 
21, 1884, is a delightful poet. In 1869 he 
produced at the Odéon Théatre a charming 
piece in verse, “Le Passant,” which con- 
tributed to the then just rising reputation of 
Sarah Bernhardt. He has produced two 
great dramas in verse, ‘Severs Corelli” 
and “ Pour la Couronne.” 

M. Joseph Bertrand, elected December 
4, 1884, is a mathematician of first rank. 
His scientific works opened to him at the 
age of thirty-four the doors of the Academy 


of Sciences, of 
which he is now 
the permanent 
secretary. 

M. Ludovic 
Halévy, also 
elected on De- 
cember 4, 1884, 
is an elegant and 
spiritual dra- 
matic author. 
With M. Meil- 
hac™ he success- 
fully produced 
several operettas, 
among them “La 
Belle Héléne” ™ 
(music by Offen- 
bach), ‘ Orphée 
aux Enfers,’’ 
‘‘La Grande 
Duchesse de 
Férolstein,” ‘La 
Vie Parisienne,” 
“Les Brigands,” 
and finally the 
famous ‘“Car- 
men’? (comic 
opera, music by 
Bozet). His 
best-known ro- 
mance is “L’ 
Abbé Constan- 
tin,’ which was 
published in 
1882. 

M. Edouard 
Hervé,” elected 
February 11, 
1886, is a _ tal- 
ented journalist 
and editor of the 
Journal, the or- 
gan of the Or- 
leans family. 

M. Octave 
Gréard, elected 
November 18, 
1886, is vice- 
rector of the 
University of 
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Paris, the leading educationist in France. 
Le Comte d’ Haussonville,” elected Jan- 
uary 26, 1888, is the son of Count Joseph 
d’ Haussonville, who was also a member of 
the Academy. His election was due more 
to family influence than to personal merit, 
which, however, is not inconsiderable. 

M. Jules Claretie,” elected January 26, 
1886, is a novelist, a dramatist, a journalist, 
and at present manager of the Coméddie 
Frangaise. 

M. Henri Meilhac, elected January 26, 
1886, is the well-known collaborator of M. 
Ludovic Halévy. 

Le Vicomte Melchior de Vogué, elected 
November 22, 1888, is an old diplomatist. 
He has published several historical studies. 

M. de Freycinet, elected December 11, 
1890, does not possess any claim to literary 
distinction other than that furnished by his 
numerous speeches made during his long 
political career. 

M. Pierre Loti, elected May 21, 1891, 
whose real name is Julien Viaud,” is a 
naval lieutenant. He has published some 
exotic romances—‘* Aziyadé” (a Turkish 
novel), “Rarahu’” (a Polynesian idyl), 
‘Madame Chrysanthéme,” “Le Pécheur d’ 
Islande,” which was translated into German 
by Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, etc. 

M. Ernest Lavisse, elected June 2, 1892, 
is professor of modern history at the 
Sorbonne. His books and speeches have 
made him very popular among the youth 
of the schools and he has been president of 
the Scholars’ Association of France. 

Viscomte Henri de Bornier,” elected 


M. HENRY HOUSSAYE, 


M. THUREAU*DANGIN, 


February 2, 1893, has produced several 
dramas in verse. 

M. Thureau-Dangin, elected February 2, 
1893, is an historian who has devoted him- 
self specially to the epoch of the Restora- 
tion and the reign of Louis Philippe. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére,” elected June 
8, 1893, represents in the Academy an- 
tagonism to the school of realistic literature. 
The harshness of his criticisms of Zola’s 
work is well known. M. Brunetiére is at 
present director of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 

M. José Maria de Heredia,” elected Feb- 
ruary 22, 1894, is of Cuban origin and a 
promising poet. 

M. Albert Sorel, elected May 31, 1894, 
is an old statesman who has_ published 
several historical works little known to the 
general public. 

M. Paul Bourget,” elected May 31, 1894, 
is the youngest member of the Academy, 
being only forty-four years of age. His 
romances are celebrated, but he has pushed 
to extremes his love of analysis. He 
revels in the scrutiny of love intrigues and 
the mysteries of conscience; he is the 
favorite author of the young men and 
women of the France of to-day. 

M. Henry Houssaye,* elected December 
6, 1894, is an erudite historian, the son of 
Arséne Houssaye, who under the title of 
“The Forty-first Fauteuil” published the 
well-known work in which was given the 
history of an imaginary chair, the forty-first 
supposed to be successively occupied since 
the foundation of the Academy by celebrated 
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authors to whom the “Immortals” denied 
admission—great men like Descartes, Pas- 
cal, Molitre, La Rochefoucauld, Le Sage, 
J. J. Rousseau, Diderot, Beaumarchais, Paul 
Louis Courier, Balzac, Lamennais, without 
counting Piron, who wrote this as his own 
epitaph : 

Ci-git Piron qui ne fut rien, 

Pas méme académicien 

(Here lies Piron, who was nothing, not even an 
academician), 
and Mably, who said to those who were 
busy trying to get him into the Academy, 
“If I were a member of the Academy they 
would say, ‘Why is he?’ I would rather 
hear them say, ‘Why is he not?’” 

M. Jules Lemaitre, elected June 20, 1895, 
is an old student of the normal school and 
has devoted himself to literary and dramatic 
He is a writer for the Dédats, 
is a most scathing critic, and has had some 
success at the theater. The three last 
academicians elected, MM. Anatole France, 
Marquis Costa de Beauregard, and Gaston 
Paris, have not yet been formally received. 

The death of M. Challemel-Lacour in 
October has made a new vacancy in the 
Academy, and speculations as to his suc- 
cessor are already rife. He was best known 
as president of the National Assembly which 
elected M. Felix Faure to the presidency. 

M. Zoia has decided to persist in his 
candidature for the vacant chair of Alex- 
andre Dumas, and all Frenchmen who 
admire courage and tenacity of purpose 
heartily wish him success in his enterprise. 
Is Emile Zola destined to wear the green- 
laced coat and sword belt of an acade- 


criticism. 
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That is the question which is now 
agitating gay Parisians and serious men of 
letters. Beyond doubt Zola is entitled to 
whatever honor attaches to the position of 
an academician, for he is admittedly the 
most popular and most prolific of living 
French writers and no one can deny his 
purity of style and originality of thought. 
It is hoped that having asserted their 
dignity by repeatedly rejecting the apostle 
of realism the academicians will now do 
their duty to French literature by admitting 
Emile Zola within their charmed circle. 

The candidature of M. Henri Becque has 
equally warm partisans, but, unhappily for 
him, although warm they are not numerous, 
M. Becque having by his biting pen 
offended some powerful “/tHérateurs who 
might have secured him votes. He is the 
author of two beautiful pieces which have 
been played at the Comédie Frangaise, “‘ Les 
Corbeaux”*® and “La Parisienne.” M. 
Becque has done nothing since the “ Pari- 
sienne.” It was announced five or six 
years ago that he had written a comedy 
which would make a sensation. It was a 
satire on French customs, and the papers 
went so far as to give its title, “Les 
Polichinellis,” but unfortunately nothing 
more has been heard of it. 

It is impossible within the necessarily 
circumscribed limits of a magazine article 
to enter at length into the merits of the 
many Frenchmen who, with more or less 
justification, expect to occupy, some day, a 
seat among the Immortals, but brief men- 
tion may be made of a few of them. 

M. Jean Aicard is a prolific and charming 


mician? 


THE LATE M. CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, 
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poet—although perhaps the wings of his 
imagination sometimes show signs of 
fatigue—and he has produced a play at the 
Comédie Frangaise with fair success. 

M. Imbert de St. Amand has written 
delightfully of the ladies of the ancient 
courts of France, the Empire, and the 
Restoration, and his friends think that this 
entitles him to one of the coveted chairs ; 
but whether the academicians will be of 
the same opinion remains to be seen. 

M. de Karanion will renew his candida- 
ture of last June. He is an engineer and 
has written books of which few people have 
heard and which fewer still have read. He 
will be a candidate at the next election. 

M. Henri Barboux, who is also a can- 
didate for an existing vacancy, is a distin- 
guished lawyer and an eloquent and 


successful advocate, but it is thought that 
his time has not yet come for admission. 

M. Hanotaux, at present minister for 
foreign affairs, is marked out by public 
opinion for early admission to the Academy. 
He has récently published the second 
volume of his excellent ‘“ History of Car- 


dinal Richelieu.” The best critics of the 
Parisian press have eulogized the work as 
worthy of a great historian, and such 
unanimous praise ought to open the doors 
of the Academy to M. Hanotaux at his first 
knock; for how could the members of the 
institution founded by Cardinal Richelieu 
be so lacking in gratitude and reverence as 
to refuse admission to his biographer ? 

M. André Theuriet” is thought to have as 
good achance as M. Hanotaux of obtain- 
ing the necessary majority of votes. M. 
Theuriet has written much. He is the 
author of a volume of fresh poetry, “Sous 
Bois,” and of several works of similar 
character, and he also publishes every year 
at least one pleasing novel. His purity of 
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style has many charms, and although his 
annual romance never differs much from its 
predecessors, and although the forest scenes 
which he loves to describe in verse have 
always the same verdure, the same songs 
of the same birds, and the same lights and 
shades, nobody ever dreams of reproaching 
him for the sin of monotony. 

There is no greater contrast in French 
literature than that which is afforded by the 
work of M. Theuriet and M. Jean Richepin. 
The latter is a lyric poet, dramatist, and 
novelist whose great merits cannot be 
denied. He would have been admitted to 
the Academy long ago had he not written a 
volume of so-called realistic description 
which amounted to gross obscenity and 
caused him to lose his civil rights. But M. 
Richepin’s friends urge that he should be 
judged by his works as a whole, and if that 
be done he certainly possesses sufficient 
title to a place among the Forty. 

There is probably no French writer better 
known outside of France than Alphonse 
Daudet; nor is there a living Frenchman 
better entitled than he to the position of 
an academician. But Alphonse Daudet has 
made himself impossible. In his novel 
“L’ Immortel” he held the Academy up to 
the most scathing ridicule, and moreover he 
has accepted a seat in the new rival 
academy founded only a few months ago 
in accordance with money and instructions 
left by the late Jules de Goncourt, the 
novelist, who was at feud with Richelieu’s 
academy the greater part of his adult life. 
By the statutes of the Goncourt Academy 
no member of it can also be a member of 
the French Academy, and it seems clear, 
therefore, that Alphonse Daudet has made up 
his mind that the Immortals shall not be 
afforded the opportunity of forgiving or of 
punishing him for making fun of them. 
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HE various elements which in times 
past have combined to constitute the 
civilization of modern France may be 

quite confidently said to have had their 
origins in Italy. It was Petrarch and the 
humanists attendant on the papal court of 
Avignon who aroused the scholars of 
Charles V. to an appreciation of the newly 
discovered manuscripts of classical an- 
tiquity. The school of sculpture and archi- 
tecture that flourished under Francis J. and 
his successors got its models from the con- 
structions of the Italian renaissance and the 
statues of Tuscany andthe Romagna. The 
almost contemporaneous reform in litera- 
ture, which was headed by Ronsard' and 
his fellow authors of the Pléiade, received 
its inspiration from the poets of Florence 
and the dramatists of Pope Leo X. And 
when, a generation and more later on, the 
discord of the civil wars of religion had re- 
solved itself into the harmonious blending 
of all creeds under Henry IV., when after 
learning, art, and literature it was the turn 
of good manners, good taste, and refined so- 
cial intercourse, it was the example of Italy 
again that guided the frequenters of the first 
French sa/on, held under the hospitable roof 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet. 

A woman was the architect of this build- 
ing and the founder of this social circle. 
Catherine de Vivonne, who was married in 
1600, at the early age of twelve, to the heir 
of the house of Rambouillet, was the daugh- 
ter of an Italian mother and a Roman by 
birth. With the memories of the cultured 
surroundings of her childhood still strong in 
her mind the young bride could hardly fail 
to be repelled by the provincial customs and 
intermittent gallantries of Henry IV.’s cour- 
tiers. Accordingly on reaching womanhood 
she resolved to withdraw from active par- 
ticipation in court society and attract to her 
own house, if possible, a circle of acauaint- 


ances whose breeding and ideals should be 
more to her liking. In 1611 her husband 
became Marquis de Rambouillet, by his 
father’s death, and about this time the 
private receptions she may have been holding 
for two or three years seemed to attain con- 
siderable prominence in the society of the 
capital. 

In the dowry she brought her husband 
was a town house, situated near the Louvre 
on the side toward the Tuileries. This was 
an old-fashioned structure, not at all suited 
tothe entertainments she desired. It was 
small, irregular in shape, and cut in half by 
staircases. A new building was necessary. 
The plans submitted by the architects were 
not to her liking, and reckoning among her 
many endowments the talent of drawing she 
herself finally sketched the design which 
the contractors followed. The staircases 
were put on one side, leaving all the 
rooms intercommunicating. The ceilings 
were raised, the old-style narrow doors and 
windows were cut wider and longer and set 
opposite one another, those on the rear 
opening into the garden. Brick trimmed 
with stone was chosen for the building ma- 
terial, and when the house was finished new 
furnishings, new to France at least, were se- 
lected forthe rooms. Instead of red or tan, 
the favorite colors of the day, the principal 
drawing-room was hung in blue velvet em- 
broidered with gold and silver, the first and 
most famous of the Blue Rooms of social 
history. 

In this room the greatest nobles and most 
eminent authors of France soon assembled, 
for they met one another there, patrician 
and plebeian, on a footing of at least tem- 
porary equality. Besides, the gatherings 
were enlivened and varied by the wit and 
beauty of those women who were on 
terms of intimacy with the marchioness. 
She herself, while not beautiful, was of 
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commanding presence and winning manners. 
French and Italian she had by birthright, 
Spanish she acquired later. 

As a member of one of the leading families 
of the kingdom it is evident that the tone of 
conversation established by the marchioness 
at her receptions was not at all pedantic. 
Indeed there is slight reason to believe that 
in its beginnings it was even literary. The 
poet Malherbe’, who alludes to her drawing- 
room in a letter of September, 1613, men- 
tions personal items and society news rather 
than discussions on art or literature. And 
it is probable that at this time the features of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet were polished man- 
ners and brilliant small talk, such as have 
characterized French society ever since. 
Later on popular authors and their works 
would enter into the topics of the day. But 
at first social entertainment was the rule. 
French literature under Henry IV. and Marie 
de Medici was hardly flourishing enough to 
demand much attention from Montmorencys 
and princes of the blood royal. 

The chief aids of Madame de Rambouillet 
in this the first period of her sa/on were 


Madame de Sablé, famous as a society belle 
and a friend of poets and dramatists, and An- 
gélique Paulet, the most accomplished mu- 


sician of hertime. The court was repre- 
sented by many of its greatest names, litera- 
ture evidently by Malherbe alune. The 
program of the receptions often included 
amusements of the usual society type varied 
by disguises of persons and surprises for 
the guests, in which the hostess seems to 
have especially delighted. But the great 
stress was laid upon manners and con- 
versation. Good breeding facilitating the 
exchange of ideas, criticisms on art or litera- 
ture, and personal chit-chat coupled with 
compliments and spiced with a touch of 
gallantry were the ends of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Within proper bounds, fixed 
by good taste and decorum, speech was free 
in the Blue Room. Its mistress was loyalty 
itself. Whatever was said in her presence, 
whether of public or private nature, was 
held sacred by herself and her guests. 

The substance of the conversation mat- 
tered little, but the form must be carefully 
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chosen. In this respect it must be confessed 
that Madame de Rambouillet was some- 
what finical. Certain words and expressions 
sounded vulgar in her ears. They were 
tabooed by her friends and renounced by 
those writers who sought later on to gain 
the support of this coterie. Here is the 
germ of that affectation which resulted in 
the jargon of the frécieuses. But at its be- 
ginning it was necessary to the language. 
It was a step toward a selection of words, 
a refinement in phrases, a standard of taste 
unavoidable to the progress of literary style. 
Boorish people shared with vulgar words 
in the marchioness’ aversion. The king, 
Louis XIII. himself, was always unbearable 
to her from his lack of good manners. 
For the same reason she rarely was seen in 
society outside her own drawing-room, and 
in the intervals of her receptions would pass 
whole days in reading, a diversion of which 
she was always fond. 

The best days of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
date from about 1624. Toward that time 
the younger daughter of the house, Julie 
d’Angennes, became an additional attrac- 
tion, and was the means of introducing to the 
Blue Room another and younger social ele- 
ment. On the literary side the ever-faithful 
Malherbe found himself reinforced by his 
friend the poet Racan*, whose pastoral 
drama, ‘Les Bergeries’”’ was the great suc- 
cess of the early twenties. Vaugelas, the 
future grammarian, was there, with Godeau, 
bishop of Grasse, who eventually earned 
the title of ‘“ Julie’s dwarf,’ Chapelain, the 
critic, and Conrart, the principal founder 
of the French Academy. These representa- 
tives of the literary world mingled with such 
men of rank as the Cardinal de la Valette 
and the Marshal de Grammont*. But the 
chief exponent of the various characteristics 
of the sa/on at this epoch, and its accredited 
mouthpiece, was Voiture, poet and letter- 
writer, a man of parts though deficient in 
good sense. 

The influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet 
on French literature is well illustrated on 
the poetical side by Voiture and on the dra- 
matic by Corneille, who was to be frequently 
found there on his visits from Rouen to 
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Paris. It was an influence like Malherbe’s, 
and in line with the general trend of con- 
temporaneous ideas both in literature and 
politics. The sixteenth century had begun 
a work which the seventeenth was to com- 
plete. In literature it related particularly 
to a choice of words and syntactical con- 
structions, prerequisites to any standard of 
style. With sucha selection the Blue Room 
was inheartysympathy. Itthrew the weight 
of society into the scale of linguistic reform. 
It gave certain words the authority of polite 
usage and tabooed others as illbred. Un- 
fortunately there was evil mixed with good. 
The marchioness’ guests were nobles or 
burgesses of means, their conversation was 
general, never descending to the level of 
technical terms and trade expressions. A 
single reservation might perhaps be made 
for hunting terms. But on the whole those 
writers who courted the support of the Blue 
Room respected the speech boundaries 
which it set, and the Hétel de Rambouillet 
must share in the responsibility of banishing 
picturesqueness and variety from the clas- 
sical lexicon of French literature. 

Another tendency in the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet—which was carried to extremes by 
its imitators—was the superficial gallantry 
that its ceremonious mingling of the sexes 
occasioned. Excess of sentimentality in 
expression was the natural outcome. This 
tendency had been fostered by the success 
of D’Urfé’s pastoral novel the “ Astrée,” 
which had appeared in parts from 1610 to 
1627. Inthis book the author relates his 


own experiences, together with the love af- 
fairs of his friends, all disguised as shepherds 


and shepherdesses. Ardent wooing was the 
constant attribute of the shepherds, suc- 
ceeded by deep despair on their rejection. 
Cold and hard-hearted were the beloved 
shepherdesses, yielding to their suitors only 
after most extravagant proofs of devotion. 
The ideal of the “Astrée” resembled the 
ideal of the Hétel de Rambouillet in its de- 
sire to escape from a rough, actual existence 
to an ideal refinement, and the story led to 
many counterparts in real life. 

Popularized still more by various adap- 
tions to the stage, its scheme of fictitious 
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names and notions of unrequited love be- 
came all the rage. Even Malherbe, at the 
age of sixty and over, felt called upon to 
celebrate the cruel treatment accorded his 
love by the frigid Rodanthe—by whom he 
meant the marchioness—while his anagram 
for her name, Arthénice, became the pseu- 
donym under which she was to figure in 
the later society novels of the century. 

The most noted instance of this concep- 
tion of love and its reward is offered by the 
history of Julie d’Angennes and the Mar- 
quis Montausier.’ For fourteen years a 
courtship more or less open went on be- 
tween the two, in its last stages involving the 
participation of royalty itself in bringing the 
heroine to terms. Out of this affair grew 
the famous “ Guirlande de Julie,” the cul- 
minatfon of the gailantry of the age. In 
1641, on the occasion of his mistress’ birth- 
day, Montausier planned an album of 
flowers accompanied by madrigals. The 
flowers were to be painted by one of the 
masters of the time, the poems were to be 
penned by famous wits and poets, Chapelain, 
Godeau, Scudéry, Corneille himself. The 
plan was carried out and the album offered. 
Four years later this lover’s devotion was 
rewarded by the concession of Julie’s hand. 

This marriage marks the end of the Blue 
Room’s preeminence. Deserted by her 
favorite daughter, the marchioness, quite 
enfeebled in health, felt herself unequal to 
large gatherings. Her older daughter, still 
unmarried, was unattractive and pedantic. 
Indeed her disdain for simple words occa- 
sioned much ridicule among her acquaint- 
ance, and probably suggested to Moliére the 
Armande of his ‘“‘ Femmes Savantes.” To 
these social drawbacks were added the po- 
litical disturbances of the Fronde, which 
exiled many nobles from Paris, and bereave- 
ments and deaths among the intimates of 
the marchioness. Madame de Sablé went 
into retirement in 1646, Voiture died in 
1648, Angélique Paulet in 1650. Other 
coteries, which had been formed after the 
model of the Hétel, now profited by its de- 
cline. Aristocrats and citizens sought their 
diversion elsewhere, the citizens who formed. 
the literary faction assembling chiefly at 
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Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s “ Saturdays,” 
which became the principal legatee of the 
Blue Room. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry had been a 
friend of Madame de Rambouillet since 1639 
and most rightfully succeeded to her influ- 
ence. But Mademoiselle de Scudéry was a 
plebeian. Few nobles went to her house; it 
lacked the society element. Left without 
their social counterpoise the purely literary 
conversationalists were free to exaggerate 
that bent toward pedantry and affectation 
which was already discernible in the assem- 
blies at the Blue Room, until finally Made- 
moiselle de Scudéry’s “‘ Saturdays”’ became 
the real manifestation of that perversion of 
thought and expression which has been 
dubbed fréciosit#é in the annals of French 
literature. It is there that the society novels 
‘Le Grand Cyrus” and “Clélie” were fash- 
ioned, the former a representation of Par- 
isian society in disguise, the latter famous 
for its ‘‘ Map of the Country of Tender,” or 
the geographical reproduction of the pré- 
cieuses’ notions of courtship. 

Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s sa/on was but 


a copy of the Blue Room with its corrective 


influences omitted. In its turn it gave rise 
to imitations of itself, imitations that were 
one step farther from the real article of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, and farther along the 
road toward sentimentality in idea and cir- 
cumlocution in speech. And when these 
imitations of an imitation were themselves 
aped in still lower social circles that point 
of decadence in taste and misuse of lan- 
guage was reached which “ Les Précieuses 
Ridicules”” was intended to satirize. The 
common sense of Molitre set up against 
such an absurdity of overrefinement the 
claims of nature and the mother tongue. 
His play showed that the mission of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet was ended. It had 
enjoined good breeding, good taste, and in- 
tellectual equality on its age. It bequeathed 
to posterity the French sa/on and its brilliant 
conversation, 

The spirit which gave birth to the French 
Academy was in many respects similar to 
the purpose that created the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. It was more literary and less 
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social. It did not mingle nobles and ple- 
beians together; it was exclusively destined 
for the sterner sex. But apart from these 
differences the aims of the organization 
were directed toward the same ends. It 
did not concern itself with conversation or 
with gallantry, but it did exercise itself with 
questions of style, choice of words, notions 
of literary decorum, good taste, and cor- 
rect expression. And it may be that the 
meetings out of which it grew had been oc- 
casioned by the social gatherings in the Blue 
Room. At least we have seen its most 
prominent organizers there, Godeau, Chape- 
lain, and Conrart, while many of its mem- 
bers were to lend in 1641 their signatures 
to the madrigals in the “ Guirlande de Julie.” 
Toward 1629, as Pellisson® tells us in his 
“‘ History of the French Academy,” several 
citizens of Paris began to meet together 
with weekly regularity at the house of the 
one who lived nearest the center of the town, 
and who happened to be Conrart. They 
were Godeau, Gombauld, novelist and writer 
of sonnets, Giry,’ the two Haberts, Serizay, 
and Malleville, all of short-lived fame, 
with Chapelain, Balzac’s friend and _ suc- 
cessor to his literary primacy. Their topics 
of conversation were business, the news of 
the day, and literature, besides criticisms of 
one another’s writings. After the meeting 
a walk or a supper would end the reunion. 
These gatherings were to be kept secret, 
but Malleville speaking of them one day to 
his friend Faret* was induced to take him 
to the next one. Faret soon found occasion 
to mention this occurrence to Des Marets,’ 
a poet and dramatist, and to Boisrobert,” 
literary purveyor to Richelieu. The news 
thus reached the ears of that great prime 
minister. His éxecutive mind immediately 
grasped the opportunity. Through Bois- 
robert he offered to take the coterie under 
his protection and constitute it a regularly 
organized literary academy after the model 
of those which had been flourishing so long 
in Italy. In the France of Louis XIII. 
Richelieu’s desire was law. Malleville and 
Serizay protested, but the rest thought it 
prudent to yield. About this time Conrart 
married, and banished his bachelor friends 
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from his house. A change of meeting place 
was necessary and with the change came in- 
crease in members, and an organization with 
a director, secretary, and chancellor as off- 
cers. And as a last severing with the infor- 
mality of the past, on March 13, 1634, the 
records of the French Academy began. 

The purpose of the Academy, as shown by 
these records, was to ‘“‘awaken eloquence” 
and refine the language. Its members 
should not be necessarily learned or bril- 
liant, but should be possessed of a critical 
judgment. Their task should be to “cleanse 
the language of the filth it had contracted 
either in the mouths of the people and the 
tradesmen, through the pleadings at law or 
the bad usage of ignorant courtiers, or the 
abuse of those who corrupt it in writing it 
and who say in the pulpits what ought to be 
said indeed but differently from what should 
be said. To this end a certain use of words 
should be established. Those out of 
place in noble style, for instance, should be 
allowed in mediocre style and approved in 
common parlance and in comedy.” The 


name of French Academy was selected after 


some hesitation, because it was the ‘“ most 
modest and suitable.” All of which was 
ratified by Richelieu after some quibbling 
over the terms to be employed. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet had set about 
improving the language by conversation. 
The Academy sought to reach the same end 
by legislation. Chapelain recommended to 
its members that they should first work at a 
dictionary and grammar, in order to fix the 
vocabulary and syntax, and that later they 
should publish a treatise on poetry and 
rhetoric. The limit of membership was fixed 
at forty. In January, 1635, a royal decree 
was issued granting the body a charter. 
The degree was finally registered by an un- 
willing Parliament in July, 1637. Monday 
was the day set apart for the weekly meet- 
ings (though other days were often used) 
and in 1643, after several years of tempo- 
rary sojournings, the residence of Chan- 
cellor Séguier was fixed upon for a perma- 
nent abode. 

For a year or two the Academy employed 
its sessions in listening to orations by its 
D-Jan, 
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members. Its first public appearance was 
in obedience to the word of its master, 
the cardinal. The occasion was the cele- 
brated quarrel of the “Cid,” in 1637, and 
the Academy was to arbitrate the ques- 
tion of Corneille’s conformity with good 
taste and correct usage. When this affair 
was settled the matter of a grammar and 
dictionary. was taken up. In December, 
1637, Vaugelas presented to his fellow-mem- 
bers the’ material he had collected for his 
grammar, and ten years later it was pub- 
lished, with valuable results both as to the 
use and pronunciation of words and the syn- 
tax of phrases. In February, 1638, the 
reading of prose and poetry, from Amyot 
and Marot™ down to Malherbe and even 
the deceased academicians themselves, was 
begun for the dictionary. But in spite of 
doubling the weekly sessions this work 
dragged along, and saw the light only in the 
last decade of the century, in 1694. Inthe 
meantime, however, Vaugelas’ example and 
the Academy’s influence had given rise to 
several linguistic treatises, notably Ménage’s 
“Observations,” published in 1673. The 
works on poetry and rhetoric included in 
the original plan have never been edited. 
Its dictionary is still the permanent occupa- 
tion of the French Academy. 

Headed by such men and favored with 
such protection the popularity of the Acad- 
emy rapidly increased. It became the goal 
of literary ambition in France. In the first 
year of its formation Voiture, the idol of the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, was granted an elec- 
tion, and Balzac was offered one—the only 
instance recorded of the Academy’s making 
the advances. By 1639 the limit of forty 
was reached and elections became more dif- 
ficult. In 1640, on the occasion of his ad- 
mission, the great attorney Patru expressed 
his gratitude to the Academy in so pleasing 
an harangue that election orations became 
the rule for the future. This custom has 
expanded now to two speeches, one from 
the newly elected member and one, in reply, 
from an older academician. As may be ex- 
pected the theme of the former is the intel- 
lectual merit of his predecessor, of the latter 
the personal gifts of the initiate. In 1655 
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the first legacy was received, a prize for 
eloquence founded by Balzac. This has 
since been supplemented by many other en- 
dowments, all with the object of encouraging 
literary effort and personal worth among the 
people of France. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet belonged to 
private life and died with its creator. The 
French Academy, endowed with the immor- 
tality of a self-perpetuating institution, has 
continued to live on, exercising a steady in- 
fluence on French thought and expression. 
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Like all institutions of long existence it is 
conservative, occasionally slow to appreciate 
the excellence of what is new in literature 
and sometimes even exhibiting social or po- 
litical prejudices. Yet in but rare instances 
has it persisted in the denial of literary 
worth or delayed too long in welcoming 
genuine reformers to its bosom. And more 
than any other literary foundation of its kind 
it has stood in French life for that critical 
judgment and soundness of taste for the 
maintenance of which it was created. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. 


BY HENRY HOUSSAYE, 


OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


O doubt since the death of Victor 
Hugo, of Renan, of Taine, of Le- 
conte de Lisle’, of Dumas the 

younger French literature has been decapi- 
tated. But in 1704, for example, when Cor- 
neille, Racine, Bossuet, La Fontaine, La 
Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld were dead, one 


must have also thought that the literary sap 
was exhausted. Likewise about 1798, after 
the death of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of Dide- 
rot, of Montesquieu, of Buffon, of André 
Chénier, literary people must have regarded 
the present with sadness and the future with 


anxiety. And yet Chateaubriand was about 
to publish “ Atala’; Lamartine, Vigny, Au- 
gustin Thierry, Michelet, Béranger, Auguste 
Comte, Victor Cousin, were already born; 
Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset,’? Sainte- 
Beuve, and Théophile Gautier were soon 
to be born. 

The twentieth century also reserves for 
France a fine literary harvest. Of this we 
may be certain. Moreover, even now, if 
there are no more of what we agree in call- 
ing men of genius there is an infinite num- 
ber of men of the greatest talent. 

The romance writers are fond of claiming 
that the romance is the bread of the mind. 
I do not agree with them and shall believe 
rather that it is the dessert. But it is no less 
true that in regard to production and sale 
the romance holds the first place in litera- 


ture. I shall commence, therefore, by 
speaking of the romance writers. 

The very complex talent of Victor Cher- 
buliez has many sides and many contrasts. 
In “Count Kostia,” in “ Méta Holdenis,” 
in “ Ladislas Bolski,” in ‘‘ Choquard’s Farm,” 
in short in all his romances, poetry plays a 
part and irony a still greater part. Obser- 
vation enriches invention and wit is mingled 
with knowledge. Cherbuliez knows better 
how to entice than to move; he has more 
of sentiment than of passion and more wit 
than humor. He is rather a successor of 
Le Sage and of Voltaire than of the Abbé 
Prévost and of George Sand. Far from al- 
lowing himself to be dominated by his char- 
acters, he dominates them. Whatever they 
do, whatever they feel, the author neither 
acts nor feels with them, and he shows this 
to the reader by a word, a reflection, or a 
shaft of fine irony. 

Anatole France, the author of the “ Crime 
of Silvestre Bonnard ’—a genuine master- 
piece—and of the “ Red Lily,” is also an 
ironist. He knows how to express all 
shades of feeling, but he excels in pene- 
trating and reproducing the most complex 
thoughts. With this refined and subtle 
story-teller the study of the heart goes along 
with that of the intellectual personality, 
which is much more difficult to know and to 
delineate than the physical personality. 
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Other ironists are Maurice Barrés, who 
wrote the “ Free Man” and “The Garden 
of Bérénice,’ and Paul Hervin, author of 
those romances at once so true and so 
cruel, “‘ Painted by Themselves ” and “ The 
Armature.” 

Pierre Loti is at once painter and poet, 
as Corot was in his landscapes, and as 
Hébert is in his pensive and mysterious 
faces. He produces witha broad and am- 
biguous touch the forms and colors, but he 
expresses also that “soul” of things of which 
the Latin poet speaks. If he describes the 
Indian Ocean or the luxuriant forests of Ta- 
hiti he is not satisfied with making us see 
the mirrorings of the sun on the sheet of 
amethyst, the infinite horizon where sea and 
sky mingle, the flowers of the Polynesian 
flora; he penetrates us with the deep feelings 
that these grand sights inspire, and often 
for this purpose one word suffices—a sincere 
and exact word which finds in us an echo. 
All poet that he is, Pierre Loti’s blue dreams 
and ethereal thoughts do not remain with 
him always; he is, on the contrary, very 
human and very sensual. From his foreign 
women there breathes a strong perfume, 
and Yves is a genuine Breton sailor, very 
real and lifelike, with his vigorous tempera- 
ment carrying him away to all extremes 
and his childlike soul full of candor and 
kindness, with his deep repentances, his 
oaths so soon forgotten, and his perpetual 
backslidings. A century from now the “ Mar- 
riage of Loti” will still be read just as we 
now read “ Paul and Virginia.” 

Alphonse Daudet is a realist, if you please, 
but in the style of Charles Dickens; he has 
poetry, charm, humor, warmth, sensibility. 
He sympathizes with his characters, and in 
order to move us he follows the precept of 
Horace: “If you desire to touch us, begin 
by being moved first yourself.” With him 
the faculty of observation is not developed 
at the expense of his critical sense; he be- 
lieves that it is necessary to choose from the 
real and take only what is worth the telling. 
If he happens to compose some romances a 
little at random in a succession of pictures, 
such as “ The Nabob” and “Numa Rovu- 
mestan,” he also knows how to concentrate 
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the action, as in the “ Evangelist” and in 
‘“‘Sapho.” But I prefer to these romances 
his “‘ Monday Tales ”; and in his‘ trilogy of 
the “ Tartarins’”* he has created a type— 
a sort of Provencal Don Quixote. 

Ferdinand Fabre first made a specialty 
of ecclesiastical romances: the ‘ Abbé 
Tigraine,” “Lucifer,” and others. He en- 
graves with agua fortis.‘ The outline is ex- 
act and firm, the morsure is deep, the man- 
ner cold and severe. He is a follower of 
Stendhal rather than of Balzac. In recent 
time he has written some romances of peas- 
ants to which he has given more freedom 
and lightness without showing less talent. 

André Theuriet paints forests and forest- 
ers with truth and poetry. The vicinity of 
woods is beneficial to his observation as well 
as to hisinspiration. But in Paris he seems 
to be out of his element and no longer sees 
correctly. 

A man who is not out of his element at 
Paris is Ludovic Halévy. He loves Paris 
and observes it without ceasing—even when 
he does it unconsciously, which is after all 
the best way to observe. He is thoroughly 
impregnated with its spirit. Of Paris he 
knows the outside and the inside, the cere- 
mony and the intimacy, the comedy of its 
society and the green rooms of its comedy. 
He knows the coquette and the innocent 
girl, the duchess and the courtesan. He 
relates simply and vividly, but with this 
story-teller there is a satire which puts irony 
into every smile. He is best known for his 
pretty romance of the “ Abbé Constantin,” 
but his masterpiece is “The Cardinal’s 
Family.” 

Gyp—by her true name the countess of 
Martel—is also a real Parisian. She has 
wit and observation, but her romances and 
her novels, which she multiplies with the 
rapidity of a windmill, are far from having 
the savor of irony and the power of concen- 
tration of the books of Ludovic Halévy. 

Georges Ohnet® had a great vogue fora 
few years. Of “Serge Panine” and the 
“Tron Master” an enormous number of 
copies were sold. He wastalked of for the 
French Academy. But the tide has turned. 
His numerous romances still have some 
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readers, but he hardly counts for anything 
now in the eyesof literary people. Georges 
Ohnet did not deserve his immense success 
any more than he deserves the sudden neg- 
lect of which he is the victim. 

Catulle Mendés,® a poet, took a notion 
that, being a poet, he might make some very 
realistic and very Parisian romances. He 
has succeeded admirably in the “ Virgin 
King,” in “ Marguette,” and in the “ Home 
of the Old Lady.” But in France when 
once a writer has received his label it stays 
on him for all time. In vain will Catulle 
Mendes produce the most studied, the most 
lifelike, and the most beautiful romances ; 
he will always be taken for a poet. 

I know all that may be said against Emile 
Zola. I myself while writing criticisms for 
the Journal des Débats combatted with 
extreme violence his books, his theories, 
and his intentional vulgarites. But we can- 
not deny his very great talent and the po- 
tency of life with which he animates his 
characters. Without comparing his work to 
the “‘ Comédie Humaine” of Balzac, which is 
much more varied, complex and ingenius, it 
must be admitted that the twenty volumes of 
the “‘ Rougon-Macquart ” are a monument— 
a monument a little heavy and without much 
elegance, but one which is imposing by its 
mass and its appearance of strength and 
fascinating with its fine details done by the 
hand of an artist. 

In the manner of Emile Zola, and before 
Emile Zola, Jules Claretie conceived ro- 

mances which serve as pictures of con- 
temporary life. For he too has shown us 
the practical world in his “ Renegade ” and 
in his ‘* Minister of State’’; the workman’s 
world in “Train Seventeen” and the “ Mis- 
tress’; the theater in “ Three Stories Be- 
low’’; and the hospital in the “‘ Loves of the 
Surgeon.” Before conceiving his drama 
Jules Claretie conceives the stage ; his char- 
acters are only created to motive the decora- 
tions and the crowd of supernumeraries. 
But, though the subject, properly speaking, 
is with him not the first idea of the romance 
he does not spare himself in hunting for the 
subject before setting to work, and he knows 
how to make it touching and dramatic. 
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A delicate and restless poet, a subtle and 
refined critic, Paul Bourget has brought his 
particular qualities to the romance. He ad- 
heres to the study of the smallest details, 
but his penetrating and complicated analy- 
sis, in which the experience of the scholar 
appears to mingle with the natural delicacy 
of a woman, aims at the feelings and neg- 
lects the sensations. He seeks for the 
quintessence of the things of the heart and 
of the things of the intellect. His psychol- 
ogy is entirely subjective, and sometimes it 
is only by force of his art that he gives the 
appearance of reality to states of mind and 
to conditions of consciousness of which he 
has caught glimpses in his reveries. 

If my space were not limited I should try 
to describe other romance writers of to-day ; 
Robert de Bonniétres, a: very remarkable 
writer, author of “The Monastics” and of 
“ The Kiss of Maina”; George Duruy,’ who 
has the double talent of romance writer and 
historian ; Marcel Prévost, author of “ Let- 
ters from Women” and the “ Demi-vierges ”’; 
Georges de Peyrbrune and Henri Rabusson, 
both of whom having made a brilliant début 
have not yet performed what they promised ; 
Jules Verne, who has made of science and 
geography what Alexandre Dumas has made 
of history—a framework for amusing and 
heroic adventures; Emile Richbourg and 
Xavier de Montépin,® the great romance 
writers of the Petit Journal; Paul Margue- 
ritte, J. K. Huysmans, J. H. Rosny, and 
Emile Pouvillon. 

Sully-Prudhomme has written verses on 
love, as all poets have. Among others the 
famous “ Broken Vase,” which is in all the 
anthologies. But his great originality is 
that alone, or almost alone, among French- 
men he has written great philosophical po- 
ems: witness “ Justice” and “ Happiness.” 
By this as well as by the fine tenor of his 
style, by the originality of his ideas, and by 
his lofty and severe inspiration he is and 
will remain in the first rank—not by the side 
of Hugo, of Lamartine, of Leconte de Lisle, 
who are above rank, but immediately next 
to them. 

Frangois Coppée has sounded the epic 
string in his “ Narratives” and his “ Hun 
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dred Years’ War”; he has produced the 
beautiful dramas “For the Crown” and 
“¢ Severo Torelli ’’; he has sounded a famil- 
iar note in his “Modern Poems” and in his 
“Lowly Ones.” Yet he has shown his 
originality above all in his poems of love 
and sentiment. There is nothing more sin- 
cere than these, nothing more feeling, noth- 
ing expressed with more correct effect and 
more penetrating emotion. Coppée has in 
him something of De Musset, but of De 
Musset less bitter and more tender, of De 
Musset combined with somewhat of Dickens. 
He is at present the poet of love. It is he 
who wrote “The Passer-by,” that graceful 
masterpiece destined to eternal youth; it is 
he who is the author of ‘“‘The Intimacies,” 
of “The Lute-maker of Cremona,” and of 
so many sonnets and stanzas in which 
abound lines like these: 

To bring the infinite to me in one fair woman’s 


glance, 
And make all nature bloom in a single kiss. 


To touch the heart, to cause a tear to roll 
beneath the eyelid, to recall to the most 


hardened men the thrills of their first 
rendezvous, to bring back to the most 
skeptical the gentle emotions of their first 
love, is not this a sovereign and unique 
gift? This is the charming personal power 
of Francois Coppée. 

José Maria de Heredia has produced only 
one volume, “The Trophies,’ and _ this 
volume is composed exclusively of sonnets. 
But he has to some extent renewed and 
enlarged the sonnet. Up to his time a poet 
expressed in the fourteen lines of his little 
poem only a single sentiment or a single 
idea. Heredia has made of his sonnets so 
many epics or so many historical paintings, 
which call forth and recreate the epics that 
have disappeared. His form is dazzling; 
one might say that his verses are mosaics 
of emeralds, of topazes, and of rubies. In 
the two hundred sonnets of “The Tro- 
phies” there are about ten that are the 
most perfect and the most beautiful that 
have ever been written in French. 

If Heredia is the Benvenuto Cellini of 
the sonnet, Armand Silvestre is a pagan 
Petrarch. Petrarch had only one Laura; 
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Silvestre has thirty-six—brunette, blonde, 
ruddy, and nut-brown. No one has uttered 
cries more ardent with sensuality. And 
what a beautiful style—broad and powerful, 
in which abundant blood seems to flow. 

Catulle Mendes is also a faultless artist 
in verse. Meter and rime have no secrets 
for him. Jean Richepin’ is hardly less 
skilful, but in his poems “The Sea” and 
“Blasphemies” you feel too much the 
process, the rhetorical amplification. He 
has shown himself truly original only in his 
first collection, “‘The Song of the Beggars.” 
Paul de Rouléde”™ sings of the soldier 
and of battles in vibrating, clarion tones. 
His verses are not written with all the 
purity and correctness desirable, but what 
does it matter to him? He reaches his 
purpose, which is to move and to captivate. 

Léon Dierx is a great poet unknown. 
While his comrades of the Parnassus School 
—Sully-Prudhomme, Coppée, Silvestre, and 
others— have attained celebrity he has 
remained in obscurity. Yet there are in 
his “Sealed Lips” some pieces stamped 
with dark pessimism which are comparable 
to the most beautiful ones of his master, 
Ieconte de Lisle. 

There yet remain Albert Mérat and 
August Dorchain, delicate painters of the 
sufferings of the heart; the Viscount of 
Guerne, author of ‘Dead Centuries,” a 
grand synthesis of social and religious 
history; Stéphen Liégeard, the author of 
‘“‘Great Hearts”; Charles Le Goffre and 
A. Le Braz, narrators of somber Breton 
legends; Emmanuel des Essarts, who has 
written the “‘ Poems of the Revolution.” 

All these poets employ the old poetical 
molds which have successively served 
Ronsard, Malherbe, La Fontaine, Racine, 
Chénier, Lamartine, and Hugo, and they 
are satisfied with them. But by the side of 
them has recently arisen a new chorus of 
poets who have changed all that. They 
replace rime by assonance, make verses of 
thirteen, fifteen, and seventeen feet, and 
suppress the czsura and the rhythm. They 
make a sort of prose, arbitrarily cut up into 
irregular lines, and call that poetry. Besides 
this they strive to have obscure thoughts 
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and to express them in the most unintel- 
ligible words that they can find in the 
dictionaries or that they can invent. Their 
works are a collection of enigmas and of 
logogriphs. This new school, at the head 
of which are Stéphane Mallarmé, Henri de 
Régnier, Ferdinand Hérold, and Viellé- 
Griffin, think that they are going to revo- 
lutionize French poetry. I do not think so. 

There are also some revolutionists on the 
stage, the chiefs of whom are Henri Becque 
and F. de Currel. They claim that con- 
structing a piece as the Greeks, Shakes- 
peare, Molitre, Racine, Beaumarchais, 
Augier, and the two Dumas have done is 
an “old game.” If we are to believe them, 
no subject is necessary in a piece, nor any 
plot, nor any beginning, nor any end. It is 
simply a question of showing a scene from 
life, “a slice of life,” as they say. The 
dramas and comedies have succeeded very 
well in the Free Theater before an audience 
of three hundred dilettanti; but when 


they have been transferred to a real stage, 
before a real public, they have generally 


fallen flat. The real public prefers the 
pieces of the old school, the pieces of 
Victorien Sardou, of Edouard Pailleron, of 
Henri de Bornier, of Francois Coppée, 
of Jules Lemaitre, of Henri Meilhac. Some 
young dramatic authors, however, have 
combined with talent and success the 
classic methods and the methods of the 
Free Theater. These are Georges Porte- 
Riche, Henri Lavedan, and Maurice 
Donnay. 

History, criticism, and learning have 
never produced more perfect, more pro- 
found, more weighty works than now. If 
at this end of the century the imaginative 
sap is perhaps a little exhausted, study, 
method, and judgment have remarkably 
advanced. 

One may say that all history not written 
within the last twenty-five years may be and 
ought to be rewritten. Never has history 
been written with such an abundance of 
information, such a sureness of criticism, 
such a firmness of truth. Read “Europe 
and the Revolution,” by Albert Sorel; the 
“Seven Years’ War,” by the Duc de 
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Broglie; the “History of the Condés,” by 
the Duc d’ Aumale: “The Youth of 
Frederick,” by Ernest Lavisse; the “ Wars 
of the Revolution,” by Arthur Chuquet; 
the “ Reign of Louis Philippe,” by Thureau- 
Dangin; the “History of Russia,” by 
Alfred Rambaud; “Napoleon and Alex- 
ander the First,’ by Albert Vandal; the 
“Youth of Napoleon,” by Frederick Mas- 
son; the “Italian Renaissance,” by Emile 
Gebhart; ‘Cardinal Richelieu,” by Gabriel 
Hanotaux, and “France Under Richelieu,” 
by the Viscount d’ Avenel. It is a resur- 
rection of the past, not with the “ approxi- 
matelys” of Thiers nor the dryness of 
Guizot nor the ingenius, but often delusive, 
visions of Michelet, but a resurrection into 
verities that are all alive. Except Augustin 
Thierry, nobody has written history in 
France as it is written at present. 

The pure scholars, Hellenists, Latinists, 
medievalists, archeologists, and epigraphists 
are far superior to their predecessors. 
Fustel de Coulangs, recently deceased, 
Gaston Boissier, Michel Bréal, Gaston Paris, 
Alfred Croiset, Hornelle, Max Collignon 
Maspero, Paul Girard, Suchaire, Théodore 
Reinach, Philippe Berger, and Georges 
Perrot far surpass, by the sureness of theit 
method and their information and by the 
talent of their execution, such predecessors 
as Patin Beulé, Guigniaut, and Marny. 

In literary criticism Francisque Sarcey 
has been for forty years familiarly issuing 
decrees stamped with pure common sense, 
not one of which has been broken. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiétre, one of the most powerful 
minds of our time, at once a writer and an 
orator, represents with more brilliancy and 
originality than Nisard the dogmatic criti- 
cism which judges according to the rules, 
the traditions, or the models of art. His 
book on the “Evolution of Lyric Poetry” 
is a masterpiece. Emile Faguet is also a 
dogmatic critic, but he may be too often 
charged with placing his strong logic at the 
service of paradoxical ideas. Jules Lemaf- 
tre recognizes no other rule than his own 
pleasure. If a work pleases him he says 
so. If it displeases him he says so like- 
wise. But he does not impose his judg- 
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ment on anybody, because he is the first 
one to doubt it. His motto is, ‘‘ What do I 
know?” He is the Montaigne of criticism 
and he has Montaigne’s wit, light irony, 
originality of thought, and delicious famil- 
iarity of style. 

You see that there is still something to 
read in France, and in fact people are read- 
ing enormously. More good books of all 
kinds are sold than ever before. Formerly 
the sale of the romances of Balzac, of 
George Sand, of Flaubert, of Théophile 
Gautier, of Mérimée, and of Léon Gozlan 
in the year of their publication varied from 
three thousand to fifteen thousand copies. 
To-day the romances of Zola pass one 
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hundred thousand copies. Those of Dau- 
det, of Loti, of Halévy, of Bourget, of 
France, of Theuriet, of Claretie reach from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand—even 
seventy thousand copies. And people are 
not reading romances alone. There is a 
very large public for the historical studies. 
Formerly of a historical work, and I mean 
one of the best, there were sold by install- 
ments one thousand copies. If it reached 
two thousand or three thousand it was a 
prodigious success. To-day I am ac- 
quainted with historical books of which 
twenty-five thousand copies are sold. It is 
only the authors whose works do not sell 
who talk of the crisis in the book business, 
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BY THOMAS B. 


HE French press is probably the 
highest in literary excellence and the 
lowest in morality and commercial 


honor of any of the great civilized nations 


of the world. In this respect it reflects the 
character of the people, artistic but lacking 
in depth, caring more for the form than for 
the substance. Naturally color-printing has 
been carried to a higher degree of perfection 
in Paris than any other city, the reproduc- 
tions of her famous paintings and the col- 
ored engravings in the art supplements of 
leading newspapers, such as the Figaro, 
being unrivaled. 

Paris, with her great art centers of the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg, her scores of 
schools of painting and drawing, and the 
general atmosphere of beauty that pervades 
the city, has brought illustration to a high 
degree of perfection. Owing to its expense, 
however, few of the daily newspapers illus- 
trate their articles as a rule and there are no 
monthly magazines filled with pictures like 
the Century or Harper's. 

Magazines there are, about a dozen in all, 
but mostly “ magazines of thought,’’ not fic- 
tion, such as the Worth American Review or 
the WVineteenth Century. The most promi- 
nent of these are: the Revue des Deux 
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Mondes, published semi-monthly; the Vou- 
velle Revue,\ conducted by Madame Juliette 
Adam; the Revue de Paris, and the Revue 
Britannique, which has an Anglo-French 
character and in length of articles and gen- 
eral style approaches the Edinburgh Review. 
A unique enterprise in the magazine line 
was the establishment of the Cosmopolis last 
summer. It is a monthly publication and 
contains some short stories, in this respect 
resembling American magazines. But its 
chief feature is that it is divided into three 
parts—one third in French, one third in 
English, and one third in German. It has 
articles from the pens of well-known public 
men in each language and its enterprise 
certainly deserves success. 

Illustrated journalism is chiefly confined 
to the weekly papers, such as the ///ustra- 
tion, and is by them brought to a marked 
degree of excellence. Strange to say, when 
it comes to a matter of typography and 
“make-up” the artistic instinct of the 
French printer seems to desert him. The 
type is generally bad, the paper very poor, 
and the different articles are shoveled into 
the form without regard to the picturesque 
display of the most important news or to 
chronological or any other order. 
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As far as news goes, the French do not 
care for it and, there being scarcely any de- 
mand, there is very little supply of what 
would be called newspapers in America. 
The bulk of the contents of the French 
press is articles written in the finest and 
wittiest style on some trivial subject not 
necessarily having the remotest relation to 
any occurrences of the day. These latter 
are usually condensed into the briefest pos- 
sible paragraphs in some obscure corner. 
Of course sometimes events will force them 
to change their methods. When the late 
President Carnot was assassinated, for in- 
stance, all the French papers led their front 
page with the account of the crime. The 
next morning all the passengers in the om- 
nibuses and street cars as well as all the 
occupants of seats at the cafés had a paper 
intheir hands. But it was only on that oc- 
casion that I have seen such a general rush 
for news. 

Yet the French papers are read, as is 
proved by the fact of the enormous number 
printed, one of which, the /etit Journal, 
claims—and I believe with truth—to have 


the largest circulation of any daily news- 


paper in the world. It claims one million 
and the actual number of copies distributed 
and sold every day throughout France is 
about 800,000. Nearly two fifths of the 
French periodicals are printed in Paris, al- 
though the city holds only about one four- 
teenth of the population. The actual fig- 
ures are: for the departments, 3,566; for 
Paris, 2,291. No capital in the world has 
so many publications. Their number is 
constantly fluctuating, showing the ephem- 
eral character of many of them. On May1, 
1895, there were 2,401, which was dimin- 
ished by 110 on Juner, 1896. On the 
other hand the number of provincial publi- 
cations had increased from 3,386 to 3,566. 
It is interesting to note the classes of 
Parisian journals which have diminished in 
number during the year. For instance the 
advertising sheets have decreased from 31 
to 25. There are 44 journals devoted to 
the fine arts instead of 49, and 181 financial 
papers against 193. The decrease in the 
latter is probably due to the gradual disap- 
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pearance of the South African mining ex- 
citement. The organs of Free Masonry 
have fallen from 10 to 6, while the number 
of Roman Catholic papers has decreased 
from 82 to 69. There are only 46 exclu- 
sively literary journals instead of 54. The 
sporting papers have suffered less than the 
others, decreasing only from 48 to 46. 
Those devoted to animal magnetism have 
dropped from 17 to 10 and the number of 
medical journals has fallen from 191 to 175. 
The influence of the craze for bicycling 
which has seized upon all classes of Paris- 
iennes, causing them to neglect their pianos, 
is reflected in the diminution of the regular 
musical publications from 31 to 24—a heavy 
percentage in this music-loving town. The 
scientific journals have decreased from 82 
to 75, while there are only 3 matrimonial 
agency papers instead of 5. There are 104 
illustrated journals in Paris, 180 devoted to 
fashions and 8 which are solely published 
for the benefit of postage-stamp collectors, 
philately being one of the minor fads of the 
French capital and having many followers 
who go into it as a business. 

The number of political papers, which 
approach nearest to American “news” 
papers, is exceeded by those relating to 
finance and medicine, but they have suffered 
less loss than most of the other classes, 
having fallen only from 169 to 163. There 
is probably not a politician in Paris who 
knows even the names of these 163 papers. 
There are only about 30 or 40 which are 
known to the public and have any influence 
worth speaking of. But the preponderance of 
numbers is certainly in favor of Republican 
institutions for of these 163 journals 122 
are Republican, 31 non-Republican, and 10 
without definite views. Among the 31 non- 
Republican papers are, however, some of 
the best known and most influential in 
France, like the Gau/ois, which openly es- 
pouses the Monarchist cause. On the other 
hand, of the papers which make a special 
feature of politics those that have the great- 
est influence with the masses and are read 
most by the workingmen are the radical Re- 
publican publications or those avowedly so- 
cialistic, like M. Henri Rochefort’s /ntran- 
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sigeant, the name of which well denotes the 
aggressive, uncompromising character of its 
articles. 

Outside of Paris the number of political 
journals bears a far larger proportion to the 
total number of publications than within the 
city, being nearly one third of the whole. 
Thus while in Paris there are 163 papers of 
this class to a total of 2,291, or only 7 per 
cent, in the departments there are 1,060 
political papers to a total of 3,566, or 30 
percent. This is a reduction of 42 papers 
during the year 1895-96, the former figures 
having been 1,102. Law journals have 
fallen off still more in the provinces, the de- 
crease being from 410 to 327. It is a sin- 
gular fact that all the other classes of papers 
in the departments have increased, the total 
gain in one year being 305, from 1,874 to 
2,179 publications. 

Besides law and politics, the departments 
have 377 journals devoted to agriculture. 
There are 304 religious papers, Catholic 
and Protestant—nearly five times as many 
as in wicked Paris, seemingly corrobora- 


ting the assertion that most of the religion 
of France has deserted the city for the 


country. There are 60 sporting papers in 
the provinces, devoted chiefly to cycling. 
In the larger cities which are becoming in- 
dustrial centers 63 socialistic papers appear, 
and there are 58 papers which “boom” 
various watering-places, thermal baths, and 
similar health and pleasure resorts. 
Historically the French press has had 
less to do with national development than 
that of either England or America. It has 
always been in a condition of tutelage, un- 
der the eye of the government for the time 
being, forced to adopt its views or be sup- 
pressed, and sometimes subsidized and 
bribed to flatter the powers that were while 
it lulled the consciences of the people into 
a feeling of false contentment. Though 
not now paid regular bribes by the admin- 
istration of the government, as in the days 
of the Second Empire, there is no doubt 
that a good deal of the secret service money 
finds its way into the hands of journalists 
favorable to the party in power in the minis- 
try and some of it occasionally into the 
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hands of opponents in an endeavor to have 
them mitigate their attacks. The colossal 
Panama scandals were largely concerned 
with the newspapers. Thus the French 
press has never had a chance to grow with 
a sturdy, independent growth. It is still in 
its childhood and, in spite of telegraph and 
railway, has scarcely reached the develop- 
ment of American journals of a hundred 
years ago. 

The oldest paper in France is the /our- 
nal des Petites Affiches, founded in 1612, 
which is solely and purely an advertising 
medium for the reception of wants and no- 
tices of all kinds, which are printed on one 
side of a large blanket sheet and stuck on 
walls and fences like a bill-poster. It has 
grown very much larger and richer in its 
284 years but has not perceptibly changed 
its character and hardly deserves the name 
of a journal. Next comes the Gazette de 
France, a Monarchist paper, founded under 
Louis XIII., which is in its 267th year. 
Then there is a long step to the Journal Of- 
ficiel, the gazette nationale, founded in 1789, 
which now exists under the name of the 
Moniteur Universel. The Journal des Dé- 
bats is also 107 years old; it is an evening 
paper now but before January 1, 1896, was 
a morning paper with a supplement pub- 
lished every afternoon. Its politics are of 
a mild kind and it is printed on light pink 
paper. It is an eminently respectable, 
dignified, and high-toned paper, filled with 
interesting literary and controversial matter 
but rather slow from a news point of view. 
The Constitutionnel comes next to the Désats 
in age, having been founded in 1815. 

The Univers follows with 75 years; it is 
the leading conservative Catholic paper, was 
for a long time edited by the late Louis 
Veuillot, and has recently absorbed the 
Monde? The latter was founded in 1860 in 
order to replace the Univers, which had 
been suppressed by Napoleon III. Seven 
years later the Univers was allowed to reap- 
pear but the M/onde continued -to be pub- 
lished, being regarded as the organ of the 
archbishop of Paris. After Pope Leo had 
declared in favor of the French Republic 
the editor of the Monde remaining a Mon- 
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archist that paper passed into the hands of 
the Abbé Naudet, who gave it a more liberal 
character—which occasioned frequent at- 
tacks by the Gazette de France—and con- 
formed its policy to that of the pope. The 
Univers finally followed suit in its support 
of the Republic, which caused a split among 
the editors and the foundation of the 
Vérité,* a religious and Monarchist paper. 
This little bit of history gives an insight 
into the evolution of the French press which 
shows how slowly changes are wrought. 
There still exist four papers founded dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe: the Charz- 
vari, 64 years old; the Presse, 62; the 
Siecle, 61; and the Patrie,56. The Pays, 
which for a long time bore the subtitle 
Journal of the Empire, was founded during 
the Republic of 1848. It is really therefore 


only 48 years old, although it claims to be 
in its 51st year because its series of 
numbering the daily issue has been changed 
two or three times, on each occasion start- 
ing a new year. 

The Figaro, which is the best known 
paper outside of France, was founded in 


1854. Its circulation is not very large but 
it makes up in quality for what it lacks in 
numbers, being read in every embassy and 
by every diplomat in Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa and wielding an immense 
influence. It has a fine suite of offices, 
including a reception hall where it gives 
dinners, balls, and concerts in honor of 
royal or imperial guests or distinguished 
visitors to Paris whom it induces to call 
and see the paper, frequently printing a 
special edition of a few copies in presence 
of the stranger, in which he will find some 
little complimentary notice about himself. 

It has a salle d’ armes or hall wherein its 
editors practice fencing, as every French 
newspaper man is supposed to be ready to 
answer with his sword for any statements 
he may make in his articles. Dueling, 
however, is visibly decreasing in France, 
there being not half as many “affairs of 
honor’”’ as there were ten or fifteen years 
ago. And at least three quarters of those 
that do take place are of the “‘fake” order, 
arranged beforehand between the principals 
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and the seconds. The parties fire in the 
air or one slightly scratches the other’s 
hand, “honor” is declared satisfied, they 
shake hands, and the deadly combat ends 
in an amicable banquet and the advertise- 
ment and notoriety of all concerned. Once 
in a while, however, a man is killed by 
accident, like Harry Alis, who in making a 
forward lunge was run through by his 
adversary’s foil. Still rarer there are 
deliberate murders by the provoking party. 
The /igaro with its reception hall and sa//e 
a’ armes has the ideal quarters of a French 
newspaper. 

After the Figaro came the Monde and 
then the Zemps, an afternoon paper which 
was founded in 1861. The latter is in 
many respects the best newspaper in France, 
giving at least two columns of telegraphic 
news, a couple more of French political 
and departmental news, and about the same 
space to city items. In its leading article 
it always tries to treat of the news of the 
day and during the sessions of Parliament 
publishes a supplement late in the evening 
called the Petit Temps, giving the debates 
in the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
In respect of circulation the afternoon 
papers are as much read as those of the 
morning and have quite as much news. 
After the Zemps come the France, which is 
35 years old; the Liberté, 30; the ational 
and the Soir, 28; and the Rappe/ and the 
Officiel, 27 years. 

To this same period, the last years of the 
Empire, beldngs the foundation of those 
journals called /a fetite presse, printed in 
much smaller forms than the blanket sheets 
like the Zemps or the medium-sized papers 
like the Figaro. They were formerly 
devoted to local scenes and _ incidents 
which the French call /fatts divers, but 
to-day are only distinguished from their 
larger contemporaries by their size. In- 
deed the /etit Journal is quite as good a 
newspaper as the big ones. It is the oldest 
of this class, having been founded in 1863. 
Then comes the Petite Presse, formerly the 
Presse Iilustrée, with its 30 years, and the 
Petit Moniteur, which is 27 years old. 

In the last category of Parisian papers 
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are those founded during the present Repub- 
lican régime, several of which, like the 
Matin and the £c/air, display some enter- 
prise. Within a year of the fall of Napoleon 
III. there was founded the Répudligue Fran- 
gaise, the Ordre, the X/Xe. Siécle, the 
Radical, the Evénement? and the Soleil, all 
expressing more or less freely political 
views that had previously lain dormant. 
Then, of the fetite presse, there came the 
Petit Caporal in 1875, the Petit Parisien in 
1876 and the Zanterne in 1877. The 
Voltaire and the Zstafette are 18 years old; 
the Justice, the Paix, and the Gil Blas, 17; 
the Jntransigeant, 16; the Matin and the 
Echo de Paris, 13; the Autorité, 10; the 
Eclair, 9, and the Journal and Libre Parole 
only 4 years. The AZatin is an offshoot 
from the Morning News, an early attempt 
to establish an Anglo-American paper in 
Paris. It began printing a French edition 
called the A/atin, and then died, the victim 
of libel suits and financial distress. 

Of papers printed in English in Paris, 
Galignani’s,’ now the Daily Messenger, is 


the oldest, having been founded soon after 


the battle of Waterloo. The Paris edition 
of the Mew York Herald, which is nine 
years old, is not only the best English paper 
on the Continent but is far ahead of all the 
French papers from a news point of view, 
beating them on their own ground and 
exhibiting an enterprise which would put 
many an American paper to shame, It was 
the first daily paper in Paris to publish an 
edition of six pages and its example has 
since been followed by the Figaro. By its 
special wire to London the Herald gets the 
cream of the news of the London morning 
newspapers twelve hours before the latter 
can get to Paris and distributes it all over 
the Continent in advance of them. The 
other English papers in Paris are mostly 
advertising sheets or hotel guides, like the 
American Register. 
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Most of the French journals have a sad/e 
de dépéches, where bulletins are displayed 
and a museum of relics of the paper is kept. 
French journalism is much more personal 
in regard to its literary composition thafi 
that of England or America. A large pro- 
portion of the articles are signed with the 
names of the writers, even when the work 
is more or less of a routine nature, such as 
the sporting or law departments of the 
paper. On the other hand the ownership 
of newspapers is less frequently lodged in 
single hands than is the case in America. 


Very many of the French papers are owned 


by companies or associations, while the 
stock of several of the best known, such as 
the Figaro and the Petit Journal, is bought 
and sold daily on the stock exchange, the 
quotations appearing as regularly as those 
of railway shares or government bonds. 

The circulation of all but a very few of the 
Paris papers varies enormously according 
to the contents. If a paper contains a 
striking article, well advertised previously, 
or if its feuilleton, continued story or 
memoirs, which most of the French journals 
consider an essential part of their daily 
issue, is by some well-known author, the 
circulation will run up fifty or a hundred 
thousand in a week and drop again as soon 
as the special feature is discontinued. 
When the /our began publishing M. Henri 
Rochefort’s memoirs its circulation went up 
fivefold, although the price of the paper 
had been doubled in order to make hay 
while the sun shone. 

As will have been seen, the French press 
is much more concentrated in the capital 
than that of other European countries. In 
Germany, for instance, it is not the press of 
Berlin that has the largest circulation or the 
greatest influence. In this, as in many 
other matters, however, the French press 
only bears out the saying that “ Paris is 
France.” 
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NATURE AS A BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 
[January 3.) 

ATURE and the Bible as divine reve- 
lations are meant to reveal. ‘“ God 
is Love,” and it is the nature of love 

to declare and manifest itself. Instead of 
having anything to conceal, or secrets to 
keep, it longs to be fully understood and re- 
ciprocated, appropriated and enjoyed. This 
is true of our own little loves, how much 
more true of the perfect and unchanging 
love of God. The revelation of himself to 
all the objects of his love is the desire of 
the Supreme Lover. But a wise love re- 
veals itself with discretion. Parents can 
make known to their children when they 
have grown up into manhood and woman- 
hood many things which they could not tell 
them when young. In like manner the Di- 
vine Father, whose love is infinitely wise, 
gives us revelations of himself and his pur- 
poses according to our capacity to receive 
them. Therefore he conceals even while 
revealing, because it is impossible for finite 
beings to receive all at once the communi- 
cations he is willing to bestow. 

The secrets of God are the wise reserva- 
tions of love. For instance, he did not tell 
Adam and Eve in paradise that he knew 
they would fall into sin, and that he had 
already provided a Savior. These were 
facts, for he sees the end from the begin- 
ning, and Christ was the Lamb slain in the 
divine purpose “ from before the foundation 
of the world.” But to have revealed these 
facts before the fall would not have been a 
blessing but a curse. It was soon enough 
to announce a Savior from sin when the 
transgressors knew by painful experience 
what sin really is and also something of its 
miserable consequences. And from then 
until now the revelations of God have been 
gradually developed, as men were morally 
prepared to receive them. 

The law was given by Moses, and then 


the grace and truth of the Gospel came by 
Jesus Christ. He was the Great Revealer, 
but his gospel was progressive, and even at 
the close of his earthly ministry he said to the 
disciples, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now; how- 
beit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come he 
will lead you into all the truth.” Every secret 
in God is a secret to be revealed according to 
our ability to receive it, and that ability will 
unceasingly and everlastingly increase, for 
our development shall be eternal. 

Nature is a divine revelation, but she is 
full of secrets—secrets waiting to be known. 
For many generations she concealed laws 
and processes which science has discovered 
and which are now familiarly and generally 
understood. The children in our schools 
are acquainted with facts and phenomena 
in the material world of which even the 
wisest of Grecian philosophers were ig- 
norant, and yet much as we have learned 
we know but little compared with what the 
coming generations may discover. 

Though nature is full of mysteries, yet to 
the earnest and persistent student of her 
works and ways she freely yields up her 
secrets, and every revelation disclosed is a 
blessing to the race. “The works of the 
Lord are great, sought out of all them who 
have pleasure therein.” The more they are 
humbly and patiently studied the more fully 
will the secrets which still lie hidden in na- 
ture’s bosom be discovered, appropriated, 
and applied, and their issues become the 
common inheritance of humanity. 


[ January r0.] 
AND as it is with nature, so it is with the 


Bible. It, too, is a divine revelation, a far 
higher and grander revelation than nature, 
because it is a revelation of redemption and 
restoration to fallen humanity. And just 
because it is a revelation it has no secrets 
in it. Everything it contains is meant to be 
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known. And whata revelation itis! By it 
the mind and purposes of God in relation 
to guilty sinners are brought clearly into 
view. This revelation was not given in suns 
and stars, flowers and fountains, like the 
volume of creation, but in simple human 
language, which is now printed in our own 
mother tongue. It isa revelation of love, 
being a revelation of God, for “God is 
Love.” It makes him known unto us as 
our Father, who delighteth in mercy, and 
‘‘with whom is plenteous redemption, that 
he may be sought unto.” 

And yet, this revelation conceals. It 
hides while it unveils. Ah, how little of it 
is understood! In the earnest pursuit of 
material good and earthly pleasures multi- 
tudes of professing Christian people have 
neither time nor inclination to ‘compare 
spiritual things with spiritual,” and “ follow 
hard after God.” Their life of faith and 
love may be real, but it is not strong, and 
little wonder, for it is very poorly nourished 
with the bread of life which came down from 
heaven. Christ is that bread, and men eat 
of him only by appropriating the truth of 
the Gospel. 

To do this needs a great deal more than 
the hasty reading of a chapter now and 
again, or a critical hearing of sermons from 
selected texts. The Sacred Word is a deep 
mine which yields its most precious treas- 
ures only to the earnest and persistent dig- 
ger, who gathers up all the faculties of his 
mind and the affections of his heart and 
concentrates them patiently and steadily 
upon the truth that he may make it his 
own possession for spiritual ends and prac- 
tical uses. Those who fail thus to act know 
only the rudiments of the doctrine of Christ, 
and even these in many cases very imper- 
fectly. They are wholly ignorant of “the 
deep things of God,” and know nothing by 
actual experience of the delight of spiritual 
discovery. 

Many apprehend in part the letter of the 
Word who know but little of its spirit. 
And why? For three reasons at least. 
First, because they are more familiar with 
the writings of men than with the revelation 
of God. The daily newspaper is read with 
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far more eagerness, zest, and practical ap- 
plication than the Word of the Eternal. 
Second, because they neither habitually 
seek nor obtain the help of the Holy Ghost 
to understand the truth as it is in Jesus; 
and as spiritual truth can only be spiritually 
discerned no one can thus discern it who 
is not taught by the Spirit. Third, because 
the truth already made known to them has 
not been translated into action. Truth is 
revealed not merely to be known, but prac- 
ticed, and only those who give it embodi- 
ment in word and work can really know the 
meaning and value of the truth. 

Experimental knowledge is the only really 
vital knowledge in the spiritual sphere. 
Take note of that. But a reverential love 
manifests itself in obedience, and a loving 
obedience is rewarded with revelations. 

“He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest myself unto him.” Love delights to 
obey, and in order that its obedience may 
be intelligent it must learn of Christ. ‘ Learn 
of me,” was his own gracious invitation, and 
this we are able to do only by receiving 
Gospel truth. 


[January 17.) 
NATURE is a great embodiment of divine 
wisdom, a glorious manifestation of divine 
goodness and love, a sublime revelation of 


divine mind and will. It is the purpose and 
desire of the great Revealer that men should 
read and ponder, understand and appropri- 
ate, apply and enjoy his embodied thoughts, 
that thus they may be spiritually enlightened 
and educated and brought with ever-increas- 
ing fulness into harmony and oneness with 
himself. 

But God’s thoughts as revealed in nature 
appear very differently to different men. 
The ox feeding in the meadow discerns not 
the beauty of the flowers growing among 
the grass, and never stands to contemplate 
and admire them; it has appetite for food, 
but no soul for form or color. And thou- 
sands of human creatures, alas! are only 
animal men who have little or no regard for 
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anything above the lowest physical enjoy- 
ments. The wondrous works of God are 
not wonderful to them. They excite within 
them neither delighted surprise nor thought- 
fuladmiration. Their minds are imprisoned 
in ignorance, and their degraded souls have 
but little moral sensibility. They do not 
recognize God’s thoughts in natural things. 

There are others who, though compara- 
tively ignorant and thoughtless, are neither 
brutified nor foolish. They retain in larger 
or smaller measure an intellectual and moral 
susceptibility, to which the manifold charms 
of the natural world successfully appeal. As 
they gaze upon the star-spangled sky ina 
clear winter night, or on the flower-gemmed 
earth in the season of spring, or on a wood 
in the fulness of its summer foliage, they 
are impelled admiringly to exclaim, ‘‘ How 
lovely !” And in some dim, bewildered way 
they may even think of God for a moment, 
the beauty and beneficence of whose works 
have thus transiently impressed and pleased 
them. 

There are others whose minds are active 
and earnest, and whose feelings are gentle 
and refined, to whom the ever-changing 
scenes of nature are a constant joy, and who 
eagerly desire to learn the lessons she is al- 
ways ready to impart. But the truths she 
reveals to them are determined by their own 
capacity and condition, spirit and purpose. 
It may be they come to her as artists, merely 
to observe her varied forms and hues, and 
be taught how to mingle the colors aright 
which they wish to put upon canvas, Or 
they may come to her as poets, not only to 
admire the beauty of her countenance and 
the perfect pattern of her ever-changing 
dress, but also to study her constantly vary- 
ing moods and manifestations that they may 
faithfully describe in tuneful words all her 
wonderful works and ways unto men. Or 
they may come to her as philosophers and 
scientists, not so much to see and admire 
the beauties of her visible phenomena as to 
study the hidden operations out of which all 
these beauties have been evolved. 

But all these, if they are only natural men, 
are still in the outer court of the God-built 
temple of nature, and have never entered 
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within the veil to behold the Shekinah of 
the divine glory. They do not possess the 
inward and spiritual vision, by which alone 
divine and eternal realities can be seen typi- 
fied and symbolized in material things. As 
we have once and again asserted, it is only 
the spiritually-minded man who can read 
and interpret nature spiritually, and even he 
is able to do so only in proportion as he 
studies her in the light of the Bible and re- 
gards her as a great book of symbols reveal- 
ing the mind and will of God. 

In other words, none but the earnest 
student of the written revelation can truly 
interpret the teachings of the great revela- 
tion of creation. He learnsto see in all her 
changeful phenomena and changeless laws 
far higher beauties and greater marvels 
than are visible to the artist and the poet, 
the philosopher and the man of science. 
They have only physical sight and intellect- 
ual insight, but he obtains, and with ever-in- 
creasing insight, the spiritual and profound- 
est apprehension of created things. 

He looks out from the center of things to- 
ward their illimitable circumference, the 
universe presents itself to him in a new 
light, and he is able to regard it with a new 
joy. Nature thus becomes a great book of 
symbols, full of sublime revealings and har- 
monies, all of which when apprehended 
tell him exactly the same ultimate facts and 
truths which are declared in the Bible. 

[January 24.| 

NATuRE is a work of art, and the Lord 
God the great Artist. All other artists are 
only copyists of his works and many of 
them, alas! are very inferior copyists. 
They see only the face and form of 
nature, or at best her soul in a meas- 
ure, but few of them have obtained a 
glimpse of her spirit, and are therefore 
unable to represent her hidden ideas in pic- 
tures they make of her visible forms. If 
an artist is to make a correct and really val- 
uable portrait of any person he must not 
only paint the form and features but also 
give expression in these to the spirit of the 
man, or, in other words, to his disposition 
and character. In like manner, if he is 
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truly to represent the objects and scenes of 
nature he must put into them an expression 
and revelation of the divine thought and 
purpose of which these are the embodiment. 

But how can the spirit of nature be appre- 
hended by a merely natural man, or her 
hidden meanings -and purposes brought into 
view by one who is not acquainted with the 
mind and will of God? The universe is a 
revelation of him and also of his purposes in 
relation to humanity, and he only who truly 
knows God, by loving him and apprehend- 
ing something of his intentions toward our 
race, can be a great artist and attain through 
his work an earthly immortality. 

The universe is alsoa sublime poem—the 
beautiful and harmonious utterance of the 
divine mind and heart. As music is the 
poetry of sound, so poetry is the musical 
utterance of thought and feeling—the happy 
union of soul and language. God is the 
perfect Poet, and all human poets only im- 
perfect imitators. 

In writing of nature the most of our poets 
have spoken only of her visible appearances 
and the operations of her laws, and of these 
chiefly in relation to the ordinary social life 
of mankind. Very few of them—and even 
these comparatively seldom—have passed 
through her form and mind to her hidden 
heart, and unveiled the moral meanings and 
spiritual! purposes of her laws and _phe- 
nomena in relation to the higher nature and 
eternal life of men. 

The highest kind of poetry must always 
be that which gives expression to the sub- 
limest thought and purest feeling in appro- 
priate, rhythmical, and beautiful language, 
and which reveals most clearly and fully the 
unity of all truth and the ultimate purpose 
of divine revelation. This is the poetry 
which shall live, and help humanity most 
effectively in its onward and upward course 
toward the goal of moral perfection and an 
immortality of blessedness and power. 

We are deeply indebted to the poets and 
poetry of pasttimes. In poetry some of the 
greatest souls who ever lived have poured 
out their richest treasures; in poetry the 
noblest genius has winged its loftiest flights, 
and in poetry the thought-wealth and love- 
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wealth of the world have been expressed 
and embodied, so that men and women 
everywhere may now appropriate their en- 
during riches and make them their own for- 
ever. 

But the facts, truths and moral beauties 
of relation and comparison which lie hid in 
nature, Scripture, and humanity, have not 
all been gathered up by the poets of the 
past. The greatest masters of song are 
yet to come, and when they do come they 
will unfold in tuneful thoughts and words 
the harmonies and beauties of nature, the 
spiritual teachings of the Bible, and show 
their perfect adaptation to the manifold ne- 
cessities of humanity, and also the entire 
fitness of both divine revelations in their 
union and unity to be the best of all lesson 
books in the school of Jehovah-Jesus, who 
was and is and ever shall be the greatest 
Teacher of our race. 


[January 31.| ‘ 

AnD if all this be true of the artist and 
the poet how much more of the preacher! 
It is his great mission to proclaim a glorious 
Gospel of spiritual truth for the saving and 
sanctifying of men—good news from the 
Divine Father to his alienated and guilty 
children. Such a Gospel ought to be 
preached not only with simplicity and earn- 
estness but also with great attractiveness and 
winning power. It was thus that Jesus 
preached it—not metaphysically or philo- 
sophically or even doctrinally, but analog- 
ically and naturally, giving the loftiest truths 
embodiment in visible and common objects, 
for “‘ without a parable spake he not unto the 
people.” And even when he plainly re- 
vealed the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven to his disciples, and did not speak in 
parables, yet his words were almost always 
clothed with simple metaphors drawn from 
nature. Hence the perennial freshness, 
beauty, and power of his teaching. 

He who spake as never man spake uttered 
comparatively little which was not illus- 
trated by objects in the natural world. His 
Gospel is steeped in nature. He was 
constantly giving utterance to the word 
“like ” because every material and earthly 
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thing was to him a symbol of something 
moral and heavenly. It would have been 
well if all preachers had more or less fully 
followed his method. 

The perfect Preacher is a model to all 
preachers. Metaphysical preaching is neither 
food nor physic for the people; literary and 
philosophical preaching may gratify the in- 
tellect and the imagination, but is seldom 
greatly useful in the saving and sanctifying 
of souls, and mere doctrinal preaching is 
dry, hard, and husky, presenting the Gospel 
in skeleton to the logical understanding only. 
The most of men care very little for sys- 
tems of theology, and least of all in ser- 
mons. But let the Gospel be preached by 
any one spiritually and analogically, as 
Christ himself preached it, and of him too 
it will be said, “The people heard him 
gladly.” 

Missionaries, especially, ought to follow 
this method. It is very difficult for a poor 


ignorant person to apprehend the Gospel 
when put before him in a purely doctrinal 
and spiritual form; but let the preacher 
link the truth to its symbol, with which his 


hearer is familiar, and the truth in time will 
not only become attractive but also lumin- 
ous to his dark mind. Tell him, for in- 
stance, that the Son of God is the Light and 
Life of the world, and he will very dimly ap- 
prehend what you mean; but tell him also 
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that the natural sun is his symbol, and show 
what its beams effect in the natural sphere, 
and he will soon lay hold of your meaning. 

But the analogical method of teaching 
ought to be followed and cultivated most of 
all by instructors of the young. Children 
are keen observers, but have not yet begun 
to exercise to any large extent the reflective 
faculties. Their look is outward rather than 
inward. They are also instinctive lovers of 
natural objects, but care very little for ab- 
stract truths for the simple reason that they 
do not understand them. Let the truth and 
its counterpartal object be joined together 
and then they will not only listen but also 
apprehend and appreciate. Any Sunday- 
school teacher may put the matter to the 
test. Let him tell his scholars on one Sun- 
day of God and his attributes in a doctrinal 
and purely spiritual way and then on an- 
other show that Deity and all his perfec- 
tions are represented by the sky, and he will 
see how differently they will listen. And 
if he is wise he will allow that difference to 
be a lesson to himself. Analogical teaching 
is the most attractive, powerful, and instruct- 
ive, and when any teacher comes to read 
and understand nature asa great book of 
symbols, analogies will always be available 
of a real and vital kind.— Wiliam Marshall, 
of Cambridge Heath Congregational Church, 
England. 


SUPERSTITION AND SORCERY IN FRENCH SOCIETY. 


BY EUGEN VON JAGOwW. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


IKE the hydra, whose serpent heads 
once severed always grew again, 
superstition continues to thrive, in 

spite of all the schools. It prevails more 
or less in all countries and may be recog- 
nized in its own peculiar forms, though the 
ever-increasing intercourse of the world 
seeks to represent it as fashions and 
customs. How distribute the exceedingly 
abundant material? That is the more 
difficult to answer as belief in superstitions 
rests its existence on no reasonable founda- 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN”’ FROM THE GERMAN 


‘* VEBER LAND UND MEER.” 


tions. It is a wild, confused mixture of 
overdrawn notions and crude truths trans- 
mitted by inheritance or from mouth to 
mouth. 

The uncultured classes, which we will 
consider first, are satisfied with the old 
superstitions—magic, witchcraft, being pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit, fortune-telling, 
and quackery, while the partially cultured, 
ashamed of their belief in the marvelous, 
prefer to swallow it under some scientific 
guise and, like persons of diseased mind, 
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‘“‘always fit their erratic ideas to the prevail- 
ing phenomena and themselves to their 
explanation of the phenomena.’”’ As Max 
Nordau in his ingenious “ Degeneration” 
says, they seize with avidity upon the latest 
discoveries of science. 

Superstition is most rampant in certain 
provinces of France, for instance in the 
Bretagne, and in Biscay, but it also throws 
a deep shadow in the enlightened city of 
Paris. In Ménilmontant, a Parisian quarter, 
shortly ago a miracle doctor practised her 
craft and treated all kinds of infirmities 
with a salve made as follows: “Take three 
dogs just nine days old and some worms 
gathered from red earth. Let them cook 
together three days.”’ With this salve she 
effected actual wonders. One miracle con- 
sisted in the cure of a lackwit who after- 
ward complained of having been cheated 
by her out of 1,684 francs. Other cured 
witnesses testified in her favor. 

The police transactions and police reports 
show inexhaustible material for citing cases 
of superstition. The evil eye that can 
bewitch one, the somnambulist, the gipsy, 


play a réle which Cagliostro, the Sicilian 
imposter, might envy if he had not been a 


contemporary of Marie Antoinette. A 
small farmer is aroused by vigorous knock- 
ing at midnight, like the gate-keeper of 
Macbeth, and a “curer” in the garb of a 
stroller announces to the terrified peasant 
that members of his family are threatened 
with the dreadful diseases ringworm and 
leprosy. The remedy for driving them 
away, if immediately applied, consists in 
smearing his wife and daughters with a 
magic salve while the peasant must gather 
enchanter’s nightshade by the light of the 
moon. Bread pills rolled up by a dirty 
hand are bought for their weight in gold 
even by people who are poor in worldly 
goods as well as brains. In Havre a gipsy 
persuaded a gate-keeper of the outer wall 
that her son would return from America to 
murder her for the sake of getting her five 
thousand francs. Accordingly the other- 
wise frugal woman stole the money from 
her husband to loan it to the gipsy. 

Prejudice against the number thirteen is 
E-Jan, 
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as wide-spread in France as in any other 
Christian land, even among cultured people. 
Victor Hugo shared it. There Friday also 
is considered an unlucky day, but it is a 
lucky day for fortune-tellers. Crossing a 
knife and fork together brings bad luck, so 
do spilling salt or driving nails in the house 
where there is a sick person; and even at 
the present day coffins are not nailed but 
screwed together. The perfume of a rose 
gives the cancer, the conjurer cannot do 
his best at his craft when a frog is in his 
neighborhood. In France rain on the 
wedding day signifies tears, so do pearls 
worn by the bridal pair. This kind of 
instances might be multiplied if one would 
notice the superstitious practises of the 
various classes of employments. 

In France cure bungling has a much 
stronger hold on the people than in Ger- 
many where the so-called nature doctors 
practice their quackery boldly before .all 
eyes; for while their French colleagues 
must work in secrecy this very secrecy and 
suppression by law lend them a halo of ° 
glory and an air of martyrism that attract 
the people. 

Likewise in Paris there are many clair- 
voyants, they alone numbering five hundred. 
They have been treated mostly by the great 
nerve physicians in the Salpetritre and 
other hospitals and thus have acquired the 
requisite knowledge to deceive the largest 
number possible of simpletons. The 
modern Pythia has stopped posing as living 
in a hole in the wall filled with owls and 
crocodiles and the black fowl; her “ cabi- 
net” is entirely up to civilization. 

The fortune-teller approved in all con- 
ditions of life to-day calls attention to her 
skill in newspaper advertisements and often 
by way of a drawing card has a partnership 
with a former apothecary or medical 
student, by which arrangement also pro- 
vision is made for women’s and for men’s 
ills. The notice reads in the following 
fashion: ‘‘ Madame M——, celebrated 
diploma clairvoyant. Consultations for dis- 
eases, investigations of all sorts, advice, 
warnings. Madame M—— prophesies to 
all persons who honor her with their con- 
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fidence what will happen to them—what 
they have to fear and to hope.” 

Most of these clairvoyants announce 
themselves as pupils of Mesmer, Postel, and 
Braid, of whom the former at the end of the 
preceding century was known as the dis- 
coverer of a fluid which he designated 
as “animal magnetism.” The celebrated 
nerve-doctor Gilles de la Tourette, who 
lately was entrusted with the organization 
of a health service too active for public 
exposure, spared no expenses to stenograph 
many oracles. He describes one event in 
this fashion : 

“ The fortune-teller is put to sleep by the 
powerful gestures of a hypnotist, who then 
announces that she is ready to communicate 
advice to those who desire it. Oneof those 
present steps forward and takes a seat be- 
fore the fortune-teller. She gropes for him, 
passes her hands over him, and finally says 
slowly: ‘ Yes, I see Do you cough ?—— 
A little I look into your body and see 
the bronchiz, the lungs ah, tubercles 


no, not tubercles but a hollow [terror of 


the patient and murmurs from the audience] 
You must take care of yourself 
drink magnetized water.’ ” 

Not infrequently the clairvoyant makes 
striking blunders. For instance one in her 
description of a patient’s home neighbor- 
hood, said: “I see near your house a brook 

There is one?” “Undoubtedly,” the 
patient replied, “ but what is this one called ?” 
Here the hypnotist interrupted him severely, 
“Sir, people must not question the clair- 
voyant. I alone can put you in connection 
with her. You make her sick, very sick.” 
The questioner, abashed, kept silence, while 
the audience murmured disapproval of him. 

Of course there is no lack of professionals 
who tell fortunes with cards, coffee grounds, 
and eggs or from lines on thehands. There 
are, too, many wizards and more witches 
who work only in the cities, while bone- 
setters and rheumatism-curers lay the rural 
districts under contribution. There are 
those who give away prescriptions to be 
filled at the apothecary’s shop. These pre- 
scriptions, it is true, are free, but one must 
pay to get them filled. 


SUPERSTITION AND SORCERY IN FRENCH SOCIETY. 


Let no one imagine that the above forms 
of superstition are unrecognized in cultured 
French society. Itis not alone the servants 
and demi-monde that resort to fortune-tellers, 
but also great ladies, celebrated statesmen, 
and very many business men. Before the 
door of many a modern Lenormand, who is 
highly esteemed, there waits a row of aristo- 
cratic carriages. A few months ago all 
Paris visited Miss Couédon, through whom 
the angel Gabriel spoke, mostly in verse. 
The only difference is that for the cultured 
superstition is refined, modernized. One no 
longer speaks of bewitchment but of throwing 
a spell, which may be done by means of a 
frog as well at a distance as by the laying 
on of hands. To protect one’s self against 
this spell one must carry a frog with him, 
which plays the rdéle of a sacrificial] lamb. 

These ideas are got from the demonology 
of the Middle Ages, from the mistaken Bud- 
dhistic teachings about the transmigration of 
the souls of the wicked into the bodies of 
animals, from the Zendavesta of the Persian 
Zoroaster. These same notions are fresh- 
ened up and got out for use again as one 
might do with a half-worn, cast-off garment. 
More or less numerous occultists, cabalists, 
magicians, theosophists, astrologers, fakirs, 
and alchemists are dependent on these dis- 
mal mystical fallacies for the material in 
their weekly and monthly writings. The 
same fallacies find a noisy reecho in the daily 
press, in literature, in paintings, which teem 
with good and evil magi, astral bodies, rap- 
ping spirits, and hypocritical penitents. 

A more cultured strata of superstition is 
found in hypnotic and spiritualistic experi- 
ments, as necromancy, table rapping, tel- 
epathy, etc. 

The home of spirtualism, as it is well 
known to be the home of sect-founding, is 
America, where Madam Fox first made 
tables dance and walls answer questions. 
Thence it crossed the sea, first to England, 
then to France, where it was propagated 
with surprising rapidity, while its pestilential 
flocks in Germany fortunately have become 
scarce. We have only one, Baron du Prel, 
who, properly speaking, makes a business 
of working with apparitions, while in the 
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country of spiritualistic clubs, that is in 
France, the many theoretical and scholarly 
writings on this subject show how wide- 
spread it is there. Ghost stories in scien- 
tific garb, esoteric romances with their ob- 
scure meanings constitute the favorite read- 
ing of polite society. 

Here evidently we have to deal with signs 
of degeneracy and of those degrees of hys- 
teria whose causes are set forth exhaustively 
in the works of Max Nordau. When one 
realizes that mysticism, which depends 
on clouded thought, is a chief brand of de- 
generacy, and in its excess is a form of 
mind disease well known in madhouses, that 
hysteria possesses a certain affinity to de- 
generacy, one comprehends without difficulty 
why the so-called distinguished circles, es- 
pecially in Paris, prefer to carry their pro- 
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verbial ‘‘ search for new nerve excitations ”’ 
into the to them supernaturally apparent, yet 
really obscure, apparitions of nerve life. 

Those who wish to excuse France some- 
what by saying that spiritualism comes to us 
from England are as mistaken as those who 
imagine they can verify their supersensuous 
interpretations of heretofore unexplained 
phenomena of nature by an appeal to the 
hypnotic experiments of the school of Char- 
cotchen or of Nancy, in which, however, 
those apparitions are never considered super- 
natural. American spiritualism never has 
become naturalized in France because it has 
not found a favorable ground. The hint of 
misinterpreted science obligingly shields 
their predisposition for the marvelous from 
ridicule and moreover vindicates it in their 
own minds. 


(End of Required Reading for January.) 


LIGHTS. 


BY ADA IDDINGS GALE, 


HE great lights flared in the city’s street 
¢~- And myriads passed beneath their rays— 
Not one looked up with a gladness meet 

Or uttered a word of praise. 


A rushlight shone in a forest drear 
Mid clouds of blinding snow and sleet— 
And one praised God, for its shining there 
Safe led his wandering feet. 


RACES AND LABOR PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY GEORGE HAMLIN FITCH. 


ALIFORNIA offers perhaps greater 
peculiarities in the mixture of races 
among its population and greater 

dangers in the labor problems that result 
from this mixture than any other state in 


the Union. For ten years the Chinese 
question was a serious menace to the 
industrial life of the state. Now that this 
troublesome question has been solved by 
the restriction law which forbids the en- 


trance of any Chinese laborer into this 
country unless he bears a certificate show- 
ing that he has lived here before, we are 
threatened with new danger in the large 
and rapidly increasing. immigration of 
Japanese. 

These men are the inferiors of the 
Chinese in physique and in capacity for 
hard work, but they are ambitious and 
industrious and they are content to work 
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for about half the wages that white men 
demand in similar occupations. Japan is 
densely crowded and every country on the 
shores of the Pacific which offers any 
chance for its surplus people has been 
invaded. The Japanese coolies have over- 
run the Hawaiian Islands until now they do 
the greater part of the hard manual work 
on the sugar plantations. They have 
actually driven out the Chinese as small 
traders and manufacturers. Their cheap 
rice brandy, called sake, has become the 
favorite tipple of all the lower classes and 
in the eyes of the native Hawaiians it is 
preferred to the gin which for a_ half 
century was the beverage of the islands. 
The rapidity with which the Japanese have 
swarmed into Hawaii and the swiftness 
with which they have ousted Portuguese, 
Chinese, and South Sea Island laborers 
from the sugar plantations furnish one of 
the marvels of industrial colonization of the 
period. 

Such results in less than a decade could 
have been accomplished only by the perfect 
system of codperation that the Japanese 
have perfected through the centuries. 
When the Sandwich Island sugar planters 
made their demand for thousands of 
Japanese laborers severai large trading 
companies in Tokyo and Yokohama sought 
out colonists and gave a bonus to the 
young people who would marry prior to 
sailing. In this shrewd way they secured 
the youngest and lustiest laborers and they 
bound them by the closest ties to remain in 
their new homes, even after the period of 
their five-year contracts should expire. 
These Japanese were shipped at the rate of 
several thousand every month, and before 
a year was ended they surpassed in num- 
bers all other nationalities on the islands. 

Of course the contract labor law forbids 
the wholesale immigration of Japanese into 
California in the Hawaiian manner; but 
directly by steamer and indirectly by way 
of British Columbia Japanese are crowding 
into California in such numbers as to cause 
fear of the formation of a great servile class 
on this coast, like the peons of Mexico— 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—who 
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are content with low wages and poor food 
and who look for nothing better for them- 
selves or their children. 

Two peculiar features of the distribution 
of population in California are the central- 
ization of people in the half-dozen large 
cities and the grouping of large numbers 
in the colonies of southern California. Of 
the 1,650,000 that are roughly estimated in 
California to-day nearly one fifth may be 
found in San Francisco, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that a trifle less than one 
half are gathered in cities of over 8,000 
inhabitants. An approximate estimate of 
the rural population in the country and in 
towns of less than 8,000 is 800,000. 

This centralization is due to the influence 
of large landholdings and to manufactures. 
It is only within the last fifteen years 
that the colony system has become so 
general as to build up strong communities 
of small landowners. Before that time 


wheat was the staple crop and the wheat 
ranches, like the bonanza farms of Dakota, 
spread over scores of square miles, and 
single fields were larger than the greatest 


farms of New York or Pennsylvania. 
Originally measured by the Spanish league, 
the equivalent of three English miles, these 
great cattle ranches were not subdivided 
when the growing of grain on the fertile 
portions proved more lucrative than the 
raising of stock. In the two main interior 
valleys harvesting is done by the most im- 
proved machinery. Only the heads of the 
grain are cut off, and the great machine, 
which reaps, threshes, winnows, and sacks 
the grain, moves across miles of waving 
wheat and barley, leaving behind long rows 
of sacks that are gathered up and hauled to 
the nearest railroad. 

For years the immense interior valleys of 
California were regarded as unfit for any- 
thing except the growing of grain and the 
breeding of cattle and horses. The long 
dry season began in May and ended in 
November. During all this time scarcely a 
drop of rain fell; the ground was baked to 
the hardness of brick and all farming 
operations, when the harvest was over, 
were deferred until the coming of the first 
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winter rains. The country looked then 
very much as it did when Richard Henry 
Dana saw it, before the American occupa- 
tion was imagined. Hides and tallow were 
then the only exports of the easy-going 
Spanish-American families that had par- 
celed among them the vast Mexican terri- 
tory of California. 

But all this was changed when it was 
found that, without irrigation, most of the 
land in central and southern California 
would produce the firfest fruit, if properly 
cultivated. The secret lay in keeping the 
surface free from hardening by repeated 
cultivation. In this way a well-kept Cali- 
fornia orchard resembles a New England 
garden, so free is it from weeds and grass. 
When the soil is thus stirred by frequent 
cultivation it absorbs the night dews, and 
moisture is always found three or four 
inches from the dusty surface. 

California has been called the Italy of 
America and the term is not an exaggera- 
tion, for the state produces the orange, 
lemon, vine, fig, olive, pomegranate, citron, 
and all the other fruits that are native to 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
climate also bears a striking resemblance to 
that of Italy and southern France. Here 
for eight months of the year are the same 
cloudless skies, the same brilliant sunshine 
as on the Riveira; and here also is the 
difference of summer and winter between 
sunlight and shade. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that of the 
366,000 foreigners estimated in California 
to-day one half belong to the Latin race and 
come from Southern Europe, the land of the 
vine and the olive? It is these Latin peo- 
ple who have transformed California and 
given its country life and its products the 
semblance of Italy, while the Germans and 
the Irish, who equal them in numbers, have 
had small appreciable influence on the life 
of the state. Perhaps the main reason of 
this lack of influence of the Celt and the 
Teuton is that these two races crowd into 
the cities, while the Italians, the French, 
the Portuguese, and the Spanish are found 
mainly in the country, pursuing the occupa- 
tions to which they were trained in Europe. 
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The French are the wine-makers of Califor- 
nia, the Italians the dairymen, the Portu- 
guese the small farmers and fruit-growers, 
and the Spaniards the sheep-raisers and 
herders. The Germans are largely devoted 
to the skilled trades, while the Irish furnish 
the laborers—and the politicians who have 
emancipated themselves from labor. 

The census of 1890 gave the number of 
foreign-born residents of California as 366,- 
309. The best experts declare that in the six 
years since this census was taken the total 
increase in the foreign population of the 
state is only 10,000. This curious anomaly 
is due not to any failure of Europeans to 
come to California but to the great decrease 
in the number of Chinese, which amounts 
to more than 50 percent. According to 
the last census, which is more trustworthy 
than any state statistics, there were then 
71,066 Chinese in California. Now the 
leaders of the Six Companies and the con- 
sulate officials agree that there are between 
25,000 and 30,000 Chinese in the state. 
White men who have good sources of infor- 
mation in regard to the Chinese think the 
latter figure is accurate. Chinese merchants 
of San Francisco who have suffered greatly 
by shrinkage in their trade assert that there 
are not more than 10,000 of their country- 
men in this city. 

While hundreds of Chinese have left the 
state by every steamship that sails for 
Hong-kong, the records show a remarkable 
increase in the number of Japanese. The 
mikado’s subjects were not much in evi- 
dence six years ago when the government 
census was taken; in fact they only num- 
bered 1,224. At the Japanese consulate in 
San Francisco in 1895 there were 5,861 
Japanese registered on the Pacific coast, 
most of whom were in California. This 
registration list, however, does not include 
the thousands who come over to Victoria 
and Vancouver by the Canadian Pacific 
steamship line and who pay no attention to 
registering their names at the consulate. 
The secretary of the Japanese consulate es- 
timates the number of his countrymen in 
California at something over 7,000. C. L. 
Daw, deputy state labor commissioner, 
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thinks there are nearly 10,000 in the state. 
He bases his figures on the results of a re- 
cent investigation by the Commission of 
in the fruit-growing 


Japanese Laborers 
counties. 

At present the Irish lead all other foreign 
nationalities in California, their number be- 
ing estimated at 73,000. The Germans 
come next with 71,000, an increase of 10,- 
ooo in six years. The French population 
of the state has remained almost stationary 
since the last census ; then there were 11,- 
855, now not more than 12,000. The Ital- 
ians numbered 15,495 in 1890; now there 
are fully 20,000 in the state. The Spanish 
consul estimates that only 500 of his nation- 
als are in California, though the last census 
gave 836. The Portuguese have increased 
from 9,859 in 1890 to 11,500 this year. 
These figures are all approximate. They 
have been obtained from many sources, but 
the state, which should compile accurate re- 
turns of population and industries, does 
practically nothing and its few statistics are 
not to be relied upon. 

The foreigners in California have come 
into active competition with native Ameri- 
cans in nearly every industry and often this 
rivalry has been attended with disastrous 
results. Yet a study of the various nation- 
alities reveals some curious facts, as certain 
races have made a practical monopoly of 
several pursuits, shutting out other aliens as 
well as natives. To make confusion worse 
confounded and to complicate the labor 
problem so that a solution seems almost im- 
possible the two oriental races, the Chinese 
and the Japanese, play an important part in 
the industrial economy of the state. The 
Chinese question is being slowly but surely 
settled, so far as active competition is con- 
cerned. If the present restriction law re- 
mains in force for another decade the num- 
ber of Chinese left in California will be so 
small as to constitute no danger to white la- 
borers. But the flood of Japanese immi- 
grants is a distinct menace and the wonder- 
ful stimulus given to Japan by the late war 
will be sure to add to the number of these 
Asiatics who seek California as a new field 
of work, where wages are princely in com- 
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parison with the wretched pay of their own 
country. 

Although the Chinese have invaded nearly 
every industry in California they have made 
little impression on the skilled trades. In 
all the cities, and especially in San Fran- 
cisco, they have crowded out thousands of 
women and girls from factories. Now the 
greater part of the cigars, clothing, shirts, 
gloves, and shoes which were once made by 
white labor are turned out by Chinese oper- 
atives. Many pretentious shops_ which 
cater to the best trade. have much of their 
work done secretly by Chinese. The 
dresses and underwear of women and chil- 
dren are made almost entirely by Chinese, 
while of the cheaper grades of tailor work 
they have a practical monopoly. The Chi- 
nese has no “nerves,” and he can thus run 
a heavy sewing machine for ten hours a 
day without apparent fatigue. Given a 
good pattern and a little instruction and he 
will turn out work that cannot be surpassed 
by the most expert white operatives. 

An example of the way a Chinese secures 
trade is furnished by two Mongolians who 
opened a factory for women and children’s 
shoes two years ago in a narrow alley. 
They made good shoes to order for less 
than similar shoes could be bought ready- 
made in the stores. Now they have a large 
store on a main street and they make 
shoes for both sexes, as well as the finest 
custom shirts for men and the daintiest un- 
derclothing for women. They use the best 
materials, but as they are satisfied with one 
quarter the profits of their white competitors 
they are gaining trade every month. 

The great bulk of the laundry work in 
California is done by Chinese, instead of by 
women as in most other states. This is the 
custom in small villages as well as in large 
cities. The Chinese are not clean in their 
personal habits but they wash clothes with 
less wear and tear than the steam laundries 
and they are very accurate in marking and 
returning articles. In pioneer days the 
Chinese worked as placer miners, but of 
late years they have become a power in 
mining, managing large companies that re- 
quire big capital. In northern California 
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several of these Chinese companies own 
miles of the richest river beds. These 
claims they are able to work with simple 
appliances, but they have shown no inclina- 
tion toward quartz-mining, which requires 
complicated machinery and larger capital. 
One secret of Chinese success in mining is 
their patience, which often brings them big 
rewards. 

Until recently the Chinese cut no figure 
as large farmers and fruit-growers, but the 
State Labor Bureau officials declare that they 
are rapidly being transformed from labor- 
ers to proprietorsoffarms. In many cases 
they lease largetracts of land in the richest 
berry and vegetable districts and on many of 
these ranches white men are employed to do 
the plowing and teaming, the Chinese hav- 
ing small success with horses or mules. The 
Chinese will pay more rent for land than white 
men can afford to pay, and yet make money, 
because they have been trained to rigid econ- 
omy and they understand thoroughly what 
small pieces of land will produce when heavily 
fertilized and thoroughly worked. Two large 
fruit canneries are conducted by Chinese, one 
in San Francisco and the other in San Jose. 
In the latter a number of white women are 
given employment. Formerly the Chinese 
were counted upon to pick the fruit of the 
state, but now they have been displaced by 
the Japanese, who work for less wages. 

One of the curious results of the struggle 
for work in this state is that “‘ Chinese cheap 
labor” has practically disappeared. The 
State Labor Bureau admits that the Chinese 
demand practically the same wages as white 
men. For domestic service they command 
from $25 to $30 a month, and at this rate 
they are found cheaper than women, as in 
large households they are able to do far 
more work than the strongest women. They 
have gone into city factories so generally 
that much of the rough field work which 
they used to perform has fallen to the Japan- 
ese, who are willing to work at about half 
the wages expected by the Chinese. 

So far the Japanese have come into ac- 
tive competition with white labor only in 
the fruit orchards, but the signs show that 
they are reaching out in many directions 
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and that their rivalry at low wages will soon 
cause trouble. Nearly one half the Japan- 
ese whocome to this country are in search 
of an education. They are told that gold 
may be picked up in California and hence 
they usually arrive with a small stock of 
money, which is soon exhausted. They 
find that it costs four or five times as much 
for living expenses here as in Japan and 
thus they devote their leisure to domestic or 
orchard work in order that they may pursue 
their studies. 

But every month sees more Japanese ar- 
rive and a larger percentage of them are 
common laborers who enter the hop-yards, 
orchards, and sagar beet fields. In fruit- 
packing they have crowded out white men 
and women. 

They are as quick as women and girls in 
handling fruit and are more accurate and 
steadily industrious. They practically mo- 


nopolize the industry of beet pulling on the 
large ranches devoted to the sugar beet. 
Complaints of the rapid displacement of 
white laborers by Japanese in orchard work 
induced the Labor Bureau recently to make 
They found that the 


an_ investigation. 
Japanese worked under a cooperative plan 
and that by this means they were able to 
make contracts at low prices. Several as- 
sociations in San Francisco are engaged in 
house-cleaning, dividing the profits among 
their members. The Japanese are doing a 
large trade in San Francisco in bamboo 
ware and matting, which are used mainly 
for decoration of rooms. They have cut 
into the Chinese trade in curios and em- 
broidered silk garments. 

Of the 20,000 Italians in California a 
large number are fishermen. They prac- 
tically control the fish supply of San Fran- 
cisco. Many are employed in market-gar- 
dening and fruit-selling, but the majority of 
the laborers are wood-choppers, brick-mak- 
ers, and railroad section hands. They are 
rapidly crowding out Chinese on the rail- 
road. In a few districts they have gone 
into fruit-growing on their own account but 
generally when they have capital they seem 
to prefer trade. 

The Germans asa rule are engaged in 
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occupations that demand skill and many are 
highly educated. They are physicians, 
chemists, teachers, and merchants. Some 
occupations they seem to control. Brewery 
owners and employees, almost without ex- 
ception, are Germans and they also control 
most of the bakeries. Of recent German 
immigrants a large number are machinists, 
blacksmiths, and cooks. The Germans show 
no fondness for farming, but they have a 
strong partiality for retail trade and more 
than half the groceries in the state are con- 
ducted by them. 

The French resemble the Germans in their 
high standard of education and the profes- 
sions include many of their nationality. With 
laborers fruit-growing, especially the culti- 
vation of the vine, is a favorite pursuit, as is 
also gardening. Many are small farmers and 
sheep-herders. The French make most of 


the good wine and brandy produced in the 
state and in the cities they do much of the 
high-class laundry work. 

Of the applicants for positions as laborers 
at the State Labor Bureau more than half 
The plastering, brick-laying, | 


are Irish. 
teaming, and similar classes of work are 
almost monopolized by them. They also 
fill the fire and police departments of the 
large cities. Very few Irishmen are found 
in orchard or common farm work. 

The Portuguese, of whom there are over 
15,000 in the state, are almost invariably 
farmers, though there are some fishermen. 
They are the dairymen of the central part 
of California and they produce a large por- 
tion of the butter and cheese. They also 
favor fruit-growing and vineyard work. In 
the mountains many Portuguese are sheep- 
raisers. They do much of the farm labor in 
some sections. They are industrious and 
orderly and they are always eager to send 
their children to school. 

The Spaniards, who once possessed Cali- 
fornia, are now a mere handful, not over 
500 in number. They are mainly sheep- 
raisers and herders and vineyard laborers. 
A few are engaged in general farming, cat- 
tle-raising, and fishing. 

The Irish, German, and French in Cali- 


fornia soon become naturalized and make 
good citizens, but of the Italians, Spanish, 
and Portuguese but few show any interest in 
citizenship. 

With the large alien population, mainly 
devoted to work with their hands, it is not 
strange that the labor problem in California 
presents many difficulties. Hundreds come 
out here from the older settled states ex- 
pecting to find wages high and work easy; 
many are attracted by the climate and, 
though broken in health, count on getting 
light work to maintain them. The result 
is a great glut in all classes of unskilled 
labor and constant additions to the army of 
tramps, who find it far easier to live here 
than in many eastern states. To all these 
classes must be added the incompetent, who 
drift to the Pacific coast as a last resort, 
and the criminal, who seek it as a con- 
venient refuge from which they may fly 
to lands where extradition is not in force. 

California is a state of such enormous 
resources that it has only entered upon the 
first stage of its development. Mining is 
the only industry which has been well 
exploited; yet though the state has pro- 
duced $1,459,500,000 in gold and silver 
since 1848, it yielded last year $17,500,000. 
Experts declare that with new appliances 
for the cheap working of refractory and low- 
grade ores California will soon lead all the 
states in its product of precious metals. In 
manufactures, which employ a little over 
one twentieth of the people of the state, the 
yearly product is over $90,000,000. The 
wheat crop of last year was 26,218,000 
bushels; beet sugar, 40,000,000 pounds; 
orange crop, 10,000 car-loads; wine, 15,- 
000,000 gallons. These are only the lead- 
ing products. It would take a page of this 
magazine to enumerate all the products 
that go to make up the total yield of the 
soil in California. The state is imperial in 
its resources as in its size, and when the 
Nicaragua Canal shall make San Francisco 
one of the great shipping ports of the world 
California will be able to maintain in com- 
fort a population as large as that of the 
United States to-day. 
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BY ANDRE 


X. 

INTIN had guessed right, the dinner 
at the factory was not uproarious. 
Numa and my father came to table 

with a preoccupation which was born of 
their morning conversation. You could feel 
that they didn’t want to speak of them be- 
fore Flavia and myself, but their minds were 
still meditating on the serious topics they 
had just discussed. They talked but little. 
Madame Lucia, whose vanity had been 
bleeding for months, had become touchy 
and easily irritated. Her state of mind was 
verging toward bitterness and this bitterness 
tinged her every word. Flavia, on her part, 
shut herself up in a sad stolidity. She 
scarcely ate anything, her glance wandered 
vaguely about, her mind was busy some- 
where else. I too became affected by the 
common depression and constraint, and 


with crestfallen looks was taking part in that 
Christmas reunion, which bore less resem- 
blance to a holiday dinner than a funeral 


feast. In spite of her absent-mindedness 
Flavia finally noticed my shamefacedness 
and took pity on it. As soon as the cloth 
was taken off she put on her hat, wrapped 
herself up in a thick woolen shawl, and pro- 
posed a walk outside of-the village. 

Although the sun was shining on the white 
ground it did not succeed in warming up 
the air, and a northeast wind was blowing 
that fairly pricked your skin. We couldn’t 
think of taking our way through the foot- 
paths that ran along in the woods ; we would 
have sunk upto our knees inthem. We had 
to satisfy ourselves with following the Ré- 
court turnpike, where pedestrians and car- 
riages had packed the snow down hard and 
made a road we could walk on. 

The cold was keeping people indoors be- 
fore their fires. We met no one in the street. 
The two rival taverns, facing each other, 
were filling up with the noisy mirth of their 
customers. Once outside the village we 
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were surrounded by a solemn stillness. 
You could no longer even hear the cawing 
of the crows. Only from time to time a 
sharp dry noise would suddenly ring out 
from the wooded marshes that fringed the 
road on the right. It was an overweighted 
branch breaking with a crash under its 
burden of snow. The road went up, went 
down, went up again to the opening of the 
Benoite-Vaux gorge. It was bad walking, 
so we went along slowly, speaking in an un- 
dertone as if we were afraid of disturbing 
the deep silence of winter. Although that 
walk with Flavia restored to me a little of 
my spirits our conversation languished. I 
didn’t know what to say. I saw my friend 
a prey ‘to such gloomy desolation that I 
feared to increase her sorrows by making 
any allusion to her father’s troubles, or to 
what I had learned from Tintin on our way 
to the Fosse-des-Dames. Fearing to let 
some awkward expression escape I limited 
myself to ordinary remarks on the tempera- 
ture and on the thickness of the strata of 
snow. My only way of showing sympathy 
consisted in occasionally pressing Flavia’s 
hands, under the pretext of assuring myself 
that she was not too cold. 

Sad and silent we walked along with 
heads cast down, looking at the fine im- 
prints left by the birds on the white margins 
of the roadside. Now and theh a wagon 
would pass by with its lading of men, 
women, and children, muffled up in woolen 
cloaks and going to the festivities in the 
neighboring village. Their red faces were 
beaming in spite of the frost, their eyes were 
shining, bursts of laughter were coming from 
under the canvas roof, and that coarse peas- 
ant joy made us still more gloomy and more 
silent. 

As the sun was setting we reached the 
top of the slope where the road goes down 
toward Récourt. The sky was now a pearly 
gray. Alilactintfrozethe snow. Through 
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the skeletons of the trimmed-up poplars, 
where magpies’ nests were making black 
spots, we could see the vapory houses of 
Récourt, topped by fleeting streaks of smoke, 
and the snow-capped mill in the foreground. 
Flavia had stopped, and she never took her 
eyes off that square house whose windows 
were lighted up by the last rays of the sun. 
That mill recalled to her too sweet and too 
bitter memories. She could not endure the 
sight of it for any length of time, but turn- 
ing quickly around murmured : 

‘“* James, we must go back. 
ing on.” 

She started off so swiftly that she came 
near falling down on the frozen roadway. 

“Lean on me,” I said in my most tender 
tone, putting my arm near hers. 

We crowded close together, and it put a 
little balm in my heart to feel myself so 
near her. Night falls rapidly in December. 
When it was entirely dusk she bent her head 
toward me and asked, 

“Did you meet Tintin, then? I saw you 
two in the path leading to the Fosse-des- 
Dames. You were right in making up with 


Night is com- 


him. Quarrels never lead to anything good.”’ 


“IT didn’t make up with him!’’ I ener- 
getically protested. “I detest him and his 
family, which behaves so badly toward you.”’ 

** You don’t need to take up our quarrels. 
Besides, all that is ancient history.” 

* Ancient history!” I cried out indig- 
nantly. “They are wicked people and even 
to-day they think of nothing but worrying 
you. Ah! Flavia, if you only knew, if you 
only knew!” 

“Well, what?” She quickly answered. 
“* What new thing have you found out?” 

“« They are on the best of terms with Paul 
Saint-Vanne, and have invited him to take 
his midnight supper at their house.” 

“T knew it,” she answered, letting her 
head droop. 

She relapsed into a profound silence, 
which lasted until we entered the village. 

The country was now no longer mute. 
On all sides chimes of bells were ringing 
out announcing Christmas. The Friseul 
bells were to be distinguished from the oth- 
ers by their joyous, silvery tones. When we 
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crossed the bridge over the stream opposite 
Nicholas Brocard’s house we saw the win- 
dows of the ground floor brilliantly lighted 
up. The curtains were drawn, but through 
the panes a merry tune came to us from the 
piano. 

‘“‘ James,” Flavia started to say again with 
a sudden shudder, “do you think ” 

“Think what ?” 

“Do you think—they want 
Celenia to M. Saint-Vanne ?” 

I felt her arm tremble in mine—con- 
vulsively tremble, as if sobs were shaking 
it. A sharp point of jealousy pierced my 
heart once more. I saw that she had never 
stopped thinking of Saint-Vanne, and that 
she still loved him. 


to marry 
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THE supper was as sad as the dinner, and 
we started for home on Christmas day itself, 
in the afternoon, for I had to go back to 
school the next morning. Nevertheless 
this time we did not remain long without 
news from Eriseul. Toward the middle of 
January, about Saint Anthony’s Day, Numa 
Brocard came to us in person by the morn- 
ing mail-coach. His face was even more 
anxious and cast down than it had been in 
December. Afterlunch my father mysteri- 
ously shut himself up with him in the study, 
and fire was made in the library so as to 
permit me to work at my lessons without 
disturbing them. These precautions goaded 
on my curiosity to .a higher pitch. I felt 
too great a necessity of knowing what was 
to become of Flavia to resist my desire to 
overhear the secrets that were being kept 
from me. Making use of the rather ignoble 
method I had successfully employed already 
in the ChAnois clearing, I so arranged my- 
self as to hear everything without being 
seen. The library was only separated by a 
door from the study. I succeeded in turn- 
ing noiselessly the knob of this door, and I 
kept the door ajar. Between me and the 
two speakers was only a fortiére and their 
voices reached my ears distinctly. 

“Well,” said my father, “how do you 
stand now, comrade? I see by your face that 
your anxieties have not ceased.” 
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“They have only changed shape,” said 
Numa. “I have indeed one weight less on 
my heart, for my brother has offered through 
a third party to buy both the factory and 
the dwelling-house, and employ the selling 
price in paying my creditors. Although the 
price is less than the real value of the prop- 
erty I have accepted it. It will save me 
the shame of bankruptcy. But when all is 
settled up I won’t be worth a penny. And 
what then will be the situation of my wife 
and Flavia? Accustomed to comfort, how 
will they endure a life of privation ?” 

“ They will imitate you, my good Numa, 
and show themselves courageous. The 
wound made by money is not a mortal one. 
Madame Lucia is still young; Flavia is not 
twenty years old, and the three of you can 
make for yourselves a happy life. Have 
you meditated on my proposition? After 
our meeting at Christmas I wrote to a rela- 
tive whom I spoke to you about, who has 
mines in Australia. On my recommenda- 


tion he consents to take you into his office 
with a salary of five thousand francs, besides 
lodging for yourself and family. 


It is a 
position which may be very profitable in the 
future. Shall I answer that you accept ?” 

“So far as I am concerned I have made 
up my mind to anything. But Australia is 
far away! Lucia will protest loudly against 
the idea of expatriating herself.”’ 

“Necessity knows no law,” my father 
quickly answered, “and you must lecture 
Madame Brocard. Or rather, no! Don’t 
say anything to her yet; wait for everything 
to be arranged and the contract signed. 
When there will be no way of retreat open 
you will speak firmly, as the head of a fam- 
ily, who wishes to be obeyed. It is thus that 
you must deal with women. I am going to 
write, then, that you accept. In Easter va- 
cation I will bring you a definite answer and 
will be on hand to help you make Madame 
Lucia more reasonable.” 

I heard nomore.: The recitation bell was 
about to ring and I ran to school, but dur- 
ing the whole hour I didn’t cease to think 
of the sad secret I had overheard, so that 
my numerous blunders resulted in my copy- 
ing a hundred lines of Homer after class. 
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It was practically decided, then; Flavia 
was going to leave her native land. Ina 
few months I should see her no more. 
Thousands of leagues, an immense extent 
of sea were to separate us from each other. 
I involuntarily thought of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s story, and I put myself in 
Paul’s place, gazing after the departing ves- 
sel that was carrying Virginia away. A 
curious thing—explained by that love for 
the unexpected and dramatic which is at the 
bottom of the human soul, especially the 
souls of children—a curious thing it was to 
find myself at first less overwhelmed than 
I should have thought by the perspective of 
that separation. There was something ro- 
mantic about the affair that excited my imag- 
ination. I said to myself that yonder, on 
the shores of Australia, Flavia would forget 
Paul Saint-Vanne more completely. I saw 
myself, seven or eight years later, crossing 
the two oceans in order to go and rejoin my 
sweetheart, approaching Melbourne on my 
ship with swollen sails, and penetrating into 
Flavia’s house as the king’s son did into 
the palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Nevertheless this unforeseen event left 
me anxious and melancholy. I awaited the 
return of Easter vacation with nervous im- 
patience, and my studies felt the influence 
of my agitated thoughts. I passed my time 
composing elegies on my sad destiny and 
Flavia’s fate. I had bought an album into 
which I carefully copied my halting verse. 
At the top of each page I fastened with ten- 
der ardor the first flowers that bloomed in 
our garden—primroses, in memory of those 
that Flavia had once pityingly placed on my 
lips, periwinkles, emblems of sincere and 
inalterable love, pansies, to remind her that 
the best of my heart would dwell with her. 
I intended to give this album to her on the 
day of her departure. There was no more 
room for doubt, the separation was near. 
I had seen on my father’s desk a letter from 
Melbourne which probably contained Numa 
Brocard’s regular engagement, and I fore- 
saw that the question of this appalling exile 
would be seriously discussed when we next 
went to Eriseul. 

Easter came early that year, and we left 
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home the last day of March. Alas! though 
the sky was blue like spring and the wind 
had dried up the water in the ditches by the 
highways, that trip bore very little resem- 
blance to the one made the previous year. 
My father seemed preoccupied with the 
news that he was bearing with him. A 
heavy anguish weighed upon my breast at 
the thought of the sorrows which awaited 
me at my journey’s end. Scolastique alone 
remained indifferent, and slept as usual with 
her nose on her basket handle. 

The day after our arrival at Chévre-Chéne, 
after the midday lunch, my father went to 
the factory andI accompanied him. Numa 
Brocard was waiting for us in the yard. 
As soon as he saw us in the distance he 
grew very pale, coming forward to meet us 
with hesitating steps. 

“The business is concluded, comrade,”’ 
my father said, pressing hishand. “I have 
your engagement in my pocket and the 
money for your journey as well. Have you 
sounded Madame Brocard and Flavia on 
the subject?” 

“No, I haven’t dared to. Think, I beg 
of you, M. du Condray! How shall I give 
them such a blow?” 

“Very well, I’ll take it on myself. Go 
away to the village for an hour or two and 
when you return it will all be over,” said 
my father resolutely. 

The ladies had been informed of our call 
and were waiting for us in the dining room. 
The least details of the scene that took 
place in that room, which I was never to 
enter again, are still before my eyes. 
Seated near the window Madame Lucia was 
repairing an old bonnet, while Flavia was 
putting the dishes away on the walnut 
dresser. Above the door, in a cage filled 
with groundsel, two canaries were singing 
away as loud as they could. 

“ How do you do, Flavia? 


How are you, 
Madame Brocard?” asked my father, bow- 
ing to mother and daughter. 

** Alas! M. du Condray,” Madame Lucia 
answered with a plaintive bitterness, “I am 
like a woman devoured by restlessness and 


fed with humiliations. When I entered 
this house at the age of twenty who would 
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have told me that some day I would go out 
of it poorer than a street beggar, and with- 
out a refuge for myself and daughter ? ” 

“*Come, come, you look too much on the 
dark side of things. Your position is surely 
a vexatious one but not desperate. Take 
courage! ‘Trust to your husband and your 
friends for getting you out of this bad fix.” 

“My husband? He couldn’t pilot his 
ship when he had the means to do so. 
How can you expect he will get out of the 
scrape now that he is ruined? As for 
friends, so sodn as you are in trouble they 
turn their backs on you.” 

“You are mistaken, madame” severely 
interrupted my father. ‘There are people 
who remain faithful to their friends in mis- 
fortune, and I am one of them. Numa 
entrusted his difficulties to me and I im- 
mediately sought after a remedy for the 
situation. I think I have found it. It isa 
position which will not give you back the 
fortune you have lost, yet will assure you 
tranquillity for the future.” 

Flavia had placed her back against the 
dresser on hearing these words, and was 
anxiously turning toward us her white face, 
in which her beautiful eyes were shining 
with an expression of grateful surprise. 
Madame Brocard had put the bonnet on 
her knees and raising her head was fixing 
an impatient look on my father. 

“T have said nothing about it yet to 
Numa,” he diplomatically added. “As I 
have great confidence in your judgment 
and force of character, Madame Brocard, 
I wanted to submit my proposition to your 
scrutiny first.” ; 

He knew the vanity and domineering 
temperament of that woman thoroughly, 
and he hoped to make her better disposed 
by tickling her self-esteem. He then un- 
folded to her with the greatest possible 
adroitness the offer made Numa Brocard 
and the advantages it presented. But when 
he had explained that the point was to 
oversee the working of a gold-mine in 
Australia, little Madame Brocard jumped 
impetuously to her feet as though she had 
been shocked by an electric battery. 


“In Australia!’ she despairingly cried. 
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“It’s hard enough to leave Eriseul and our 
house, but exile ourselves to a country of 
savages—never in the world! I thought 
you were talking about a place at Paris.” 

" “An equivalent position at Paris,” my 
father answered, “‘ would not give you the 
security and comfort you will find yonder. 
All your expenses will be paid during the 
trip, and once in Australia you will be 
lodged more comfortably than you are here.” 

“Cross the sea—go to a region where we 
won't know a living soul—among people 
whose language even we shall not under- 
stand—why, that’s absurd!” 

Somewhat vexed and mortified at the 
reception accorded his proposition my 
father answered in an ill-humored tone: 

“Ah, madame, it is absurd to reject 
a serious and honorable offer on such 
frivolous, such childish grounds! I hope 
that Numa will understand his own and his 
family’s interests better than you.” 

“Numa,” replied Madame Lucia tragic- 
ally, ‘will do what he pleases. But neither 
my daughter nor I will follow him into 
exile. Will we, Flavia?” 

As soon as 


I was looking at Flavia. 
emigrating to Australia was broached her 
countenance changed. She seemed ter- 
rified and tears shone in her eyes, which 
were then like stars in distress in a sky 


clouding over with mist. I was softened 
by that expression of sad terror. I under- 
stood the pangs that rent her at the 
thought of tearing herself away in the 
bloom of her youth from that country where 
she had placed all her dreams, all her 
affections. I flattered myself in my in- 
nocence that I counted for something in 
her harrowing regrets, and I was tempted 
to take her part. 

“Ah, sir,” she said, joining her hands 
like a supplicant, “think, I beg of you! It 
is so far!” 

“At your age, my child,” my father 
answered, “distant journeys have nothing 
terrifying about them. When one goes 
away with father and mother it is all right. 
And then, consider that out yonder you will 
be able to enter on life under conditions 
that exist no longer here.” 
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Poor Flavia bowed her head and leaned 
her arm on the dresser, weeping silently. 
Her tears made my heart break. 

My father, with a compassionate patience 
of which I had not thought him capable, 
was beginning to reason again with Madame 
Brocard. He bore himself toward her as 
you do toward children whom you give a 
bitter pill covered with sugar. But the 
lady would not allow herself to be over- 
come. To all the arguments, which were 
presented with a persuasive eloquence, she 
opposed an unyielding stubbornness, and 
repeated with aggravating monotony, “ Yes, 
certainly. I would consent to leave my 
house if it were for a position at Paris.” 

“At Paris,’’ returned my father, out of 
patience, “there are a hundred candidates 
for every position, and your husband hasn’t 
any time to wait. He must earn his bread 
and yours immediately. Think of that, and 
don’t dwell on puerile notions.” 

“Alas!” groaned Madame Lucia, “to 
think that my family was the most notable 
and the richest in Sonilly, and then to be re- 
duced to run about the world like the light- 
horse cavalry! No, I can’t help it, I will 
never accept such a downfall.” 

During this debate the hours were creep- 
ing by and the April sun was already throw- 
ing its slanting rays into the room. My 
father, tired of beating against that mulish 
stubbornness, seemed on the point of throw- 
ing up the whole affair. I myself, fatigued © 
with keeping still so long, was feeling my- 
self a prey to a nervous unrest, a weariness 
of the brain, in spite of the saddening in- 
terest I took in Flavia. Suddenly the door 
of the room opened and Numa Brocard 
entered with a rush. 

“Well!” he cried out, shutting the door 
with a slam, “I have heard fine things out 
there.” 

His tone, tremulous and vibrating at the 
same time, his eager face, his gleaming 
eyes formed such a strange contrast to our 
depression and the weary silence which 
reigned in the room that we all started up 
in astonishment, looking  scrutinizingly 
at him. 

“It’s a very nice thing!” he continued. 
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“Nicholas is marrying his stepdaughter off 
to Paul Saint-Vanne.” 

“What!” cried Madame Brocard, with 
pursed-up lips, “‘M. Saint-Vanne would 
marry that stick of a Celenia? Oh, 
nonsense ! ” 

“T was like you,” said Numa with a 
bitter laugh, “I didn’t believe in such a vile 
trick. But it’s so all the same. The 
Nicholas Brocards have been working that 
up for a long time, but they covered their 
game because Celenia is not any too appetiz- 
ing and the young man kicked against such 
an ugly wench. But notwithstanding all 
that they have managed so craftily, have so 
inveigled the boy and his relatives that they 
have succeeded in their purpose. The 
banns are now posted at the town hall and 
the marriage will take place in a fortnight.” 

“What a disgraceful act! Your sister- 
in-law has got all that up to worry us!” 
exclaimed Madame Brocard in a rage. 
She stopped suddenly, however, on seeing 
Flavia pale as wax and forced to support 
herself by the chair near which she was 
standing. “Good heavens! There’s your 
daughter going to faint now. Your talk 
has upset her. Couldn’t you have told the 
thing less brutally to her?” 

She ran to her daughter, but I had got 
ahead of her and was holding my friend’s 
cold hands in my own. Madame Lucia 
hurriedly poured some water into a glass 
and gave it to Flavia, who declined it with 
a shake of the head. 

“No,” she feebly moaned, “I am better. 
It is nothing.” 

“My poor Flavia!” muttered Numa in 
despair. Then, his heart too full to be 
constrained, he continued, addressing my 
father : 

“That isn’t all; Paui Saint-Vanne takes 
Bouchenot’s law office and the young couple 
will set up its establishment here in my 
own house, that Nicholas has_ bought 
through a third party. Ah, great God! If 
I had only known for whose convenience 
they were urging me to sell it I would have 
preferred to. cut off both my hands rather 
than to sign the deed.” 

“T will not swallow this last affront, not 
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by any means!” ejaculated Madame Lucia, 
fairly beside herself. “I will leave this 
house to-morrow. I would rather go any- 
where, no matter where, to the end of the 
world. These dirty tricks have decided 
me. M. du Condray I accept your offer. 
We will start when you wish!” 

“What offer?” asked Numa, who thought 
he ought to feign surprise. 

“A relative of M. du Condray’s offers 
you a place in Australia. Five thousand 
francs a year, with lodging and traveling 
expenses. I refused at first, but rather 
than die of shame here I agree to banish 
myself from my native country.” 

The younger Brocard, somewhat calmer 
on seeing the unexpected compliance of his 
wife, judged it in order to continue his 
pretended astonishment. He assumed a 
hypocritically meditative attitude, shook his 
head gravely, and after a short silence 
remarked : 

“H’m! M. du Condray, it is too good of 
you to bother yourself about us. But 
Australia is far away, and the affair calls 
for reflection.” 

“T beg of you, papa,’ 


, 


said Flavia, clasp- 
ing his neck with her arms, “let us go—I 


beg of you! Let us go away as soon as 
possible and as far as possible.” 

“You too, my poor girl?” cried Numa 
Brocard, rubbing his eyes, much moved. 
“Well, so be it! I accept, M. du Condray.” 

I was dazed and pained by that sudden 
right-about-face. Exasperated vanity and 
scorned love, then, had sufficed to bring 
about a result that my father had not been 
able to attain with his wise reasoning, his 
affection, and his eloquence! It was 
humiliating for him and a little humiliating 
for me also. Had I not flattered myself 
with the thought that sorrow at leaving me 
had at first been the motive of Flavia’s 
refusal? Alas! I had to renounce that 
illusion too. As for my father, he bore no 
ill will to the Brocards. 

“That’s now agreed upon,” he said, 
“and believe me you have acted for the 
best. Now lose no time, hurry up your 
preparations so you may take the steamer 
which leaves a week from to-day.” 
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XII. 

TueEy were heartrending, those prepara- 
tions for the journey! These poor people, 
who up to that time had never left their 
village, except for short trips to the neigh- 
boring city, looked on this long journey to 
a foreign country as a terrible fall into 
the depths of the unknown. With the 
exception of Flavia they had but vague 
notions about the geographical situation of 
Australia. They only knew that it was 
“yonder,” thousands of leagues away, at 
the other end of the world. The mere idea 
of passing weeks and weeks on the sea 
terrified the hearts of rustics who were 
solidly attached to the soil. When the 
question arose of choosing from the few 
articles of furniture they would have liked 
to carry all away. My father had a great 
deal of trouble in making them understand 
that they must, on the contrary, restrict 
their baggage to what was absolutely neces- 
sary. Madame Lucia _ showed herself 
especially stubborn. At the thought of 
parting from that embroidered damask 
linen which 


she used to put: away so 
proudly in the wardrobe she burst out 


into lamentations. From the hour that the 
day for departure had been irrevocably 
fixed upon the younger Brocard had been 
under the spell of dark forebodings and 
emotional attacks that demanded our pity. 
He wandered about the house like a soul in 
torment. You would sometimes come upon 
him standing before some old piece of 
furniture that came from the paternal in- 
heritance. Bowed down, with fixed eyes, 
he would lay his hands tenderly upon it, 
and his lips would half open as though to 
say to it farewell. 

The rumors which came from the dwell- 
ing of the Nicholas Brocards added to the 
grief of the unhappy emigrants. At 
Celenia’s stepfather’s all was topsy-turvy. 
They were getting the house ready for the 
coming wedding. The Saint-Vannes ap- 
peared there nearly every day, and the 
kitchen was being worked to its full 
capacity. Pitiless in her rancor, Madame 
Nicholas Brocard showed a malignant 
ostentation in not letting any of the sump- 
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tuous festivities she preparing go 
unnoticed. The reports of this rejoicing 
were bound to reach the Numas’ ears, 
making them a thousand times more 
wretched. To be told about it as little as 
possible, and to avoid the torture of seeing 
Paul Saint-Vanne visit his betrothed, Flavia 
shut herself up in her room, and usually 
I kept her company. 

Now that her departure was near at hand 
I could not live without her. I pardoned 
her for all the wounds that her obstinate at- 
tachment to Paul Saint-Vanne was causing 
my heart. My jealous griefs seemed drowned 
in the deeper sorrow which I felt in increas- 
ing measure as the hour for parting drew 
near. Now that her mind was made up 
Flavia no longer shed any tears. But the 
dark circles around her eyes and the sorrow- 
ful gloom of her blue pupils would hurt you. 
A trunk, half opened, stood in the middle 
of her room. Slowly, mechanically my 
friend would place in it the linen and the 
clothing she was to carry away. She would 
look into her bureau drawers and find little 
articles there she had once cherished—bits 
of lace, ends of ribbons, dry bouquets, 
modest paper fans. One moment she would 
take them up with the intention of burying 
them in the bottom of the trunk, then sud- 
denly she would throw them into the fire- 
place, where a fire of branches was flaming, 
and the sad relics would crackle with a dry 
noise as they were consumed in the grate. 
Then Flavia would sit down, as if tired with 
this effort, and with clasped hands would 
gaze at her yawning trunk. 

The village noises outside were entering 
through the open window—the slapping of 
washing paddles, the quacking of ducks in 
the brook. The April sun was soothing 
plants and trees with its warm caress, and 
the whistling of blackbirds was announcing 
the new springtime. But how different was 
this returning spring from the spring of the 
year that had passed! The gardener hadn’t 
touched the garden beds, and the ground 
was overgrown with weeds. The neglected 
flower beds already presented that melan- 
choly aspect peculiar to abandoned dwell- 
ings. Inthe far distance, toward ChAnois, 


was 
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you could hear the notes of the cuckoo 
sound again and again like the echo of van- 
ished joys. 

“There is the cuckoo singing!’ Flavia 
murmured. “It will be perhaps the last 
time I shall hear him. There can’t be any 
of those birds in the country where I am 
going. I am sure that the cowslips will 
bloom in the meadows of Benoite-Vaux. I 
shall not see them this year. When you go 
to pick some, James, you will think of me.” 

Then I would throw myself at her feet 
and lean tenderly, caressingly against her 
knees. However, the days flew by. We 
had come to the evening before the day 
fixed for the fatal departure. At twilight 
we found ourselves together in the empty, 
resonant kitchen, into which the closed, 
strapped-up trunks had been brought from 
up-stairs. A cart was to take them the next 
day to Heippes, where the travelers would 
take the mail. Idle, sunk down on a 
chair, Madame Lucia was uttering loud 
groans. She declared her strength was ex- 


hausted, and complained of her bad luck in 


a most annoying way. Flavia, occupied 
with putting the umbrellas into their covers, 
was following the coming and going of the 
younger Brocard with an anxious eye. He 
seemed extraordinarily agitated and fever- 
ish. As the hour for departure approached 
he showed himself more and more cast 
down and enervated. 

**My poor linen!” groaned Madame Lu- 
cia. “I have left three fourths of it behind.” 

‘What difference does that make?” grum- 
bled Numa Brocard. ‘We shall still have 
enough in that country of savages. To say 
that I shall be buried out there! Good God! 
there are moments when I have a longing 
to end it all at once!” 

He seized his hat, drove it on his head, 
and went out. 

‘“‘James,”’ whispered Flavia in a fright, 
“follow him! I’m afraid he will do some 
harm.” 

I meekly obeyed and came out on the 
steps as Numa Brocard was crossing the 
yard. The sky was clouding over, and 
night had come. With considerable dis- 
trust myself I went groping down the steps, 
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and followed close in the footprints of my 
sweetheart’s father. I stole along behind 
him, but still kept myself in the shadow of 
the convent wall. I soon distinguished his 
long figure near the brook. It crossed the 
bridge and turned in the direction of Nicho- 
las Brocard’s house. 

“*What does he intend to do?” I asked 
myself. And my heart leaped in my breast. 

The driveway gate was open. Through 
the great arched door you could see the 
front of the house, back in the courtyard. 
All the windows of its ground floor were 
lighted up. From time to time noises of 
dishes, rattlings of stew-pans would come 
from the kitchen, while in the direction of 
the parlor windows you could hear the buz- 
zing of voices, and at times great peals of 
laughter. I remembered that just on that 
night the Nicholases were celebrating the 
signing of the marriage contract, and my 
anguish increased at the thought that in his 
despair the younger Brocard was intending 
perhaps to trouble the merrymaking by 
some outbreak. 

He had crossed the porch and with rapid 
step went and knocked at the door of the 
vestibule. A servant opened it, after a mo- 
ment, and Numa murmured some few words 
in her ear. Then the door shut and Fla- 
via’s father, taking some dozen steps back- 
ward, stood with crossed arms, his face 
turned toward the illuminated room, in the 
attitude of one who waits. I crouched down 
in a corner and waited with him. 

In the yard three cabs and a carriage, in 
which the guests had been brought, doubt- 
less, were standing, shafts in air, under the 
cloudy sky. Within the house happy voices 
were buzzing louder and louder. There 
was a moment’s calm, while the servant was 
delivering the younger Brocard’s message. 
Then the joyous uproar began again. The 
delay seemed cruelly long to me, and must 
have been much more so for the unhappy 
Numa. 

“What is going to happen?” said I to 
myself. 

Finally the outside door creaked on its 
hinges. A human form, tall and stout, 
stood out against the luminous arch, and I 
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recognized Nicholas Brocard. He shut the 
door behind him and risked a few steps into 
the yard. His eyes, that were still full of 
the light of the vestibule, had difficulty in 
piercing the darkness. 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

«¢ Here.” 

Nicholas advanced in the direction of the 
voice. He walked slowly, hesitating a little, 
like a man who fears some ambush or im- 
portunate solicitation. He stopped short 
some five or six steps from his brother, and 
abruptly said: 

“What’s going on? Speak quickly. I 
have company waiting for me in the house.” 

‘‘ Brocard,’”’ Numa answered with a hum- 
ble intonation that reassured me, ‘I am to 
start to-morrow on a long journey. I am 
going to Australia with my family.” 

“T know it. I have been told so.” 

“T am going far away, very far, and 
probably I shall never return to this coun- 


try. That is why I asked to see you before 


going into exile, so that we should not 
leave each other in anger.” 
“T am not angry with you.” 


“So much the better. But I have been 
angry with you. While you were rejoicing 
we were in trouble, and that irritated me. 
Up to a moment ago I bore you a deadly 
hatred, and I came here with my head full 
of angry thoughts. But when I reached the 
front of our parents’ house something 
soothed my wrath, my rancor fell, and I 
didn’t have strength to go away without 
making peace with you.” 

“* My poor brother!” 

Nicholas’ voice had softened, he seemed 
relieved of a heavy weight, and this relief 
disposed him to kindly feeling in advance. 

“I pity you with all my heart,” he con- 
tinued. “If you had only listened to me 
we should be still here, both of us, as 
happy as pigs in clover.” 

“‘What is done is done,” sighed the 
younger Brocard. Then turning toward 
the front of the house he added, shaking 
his head: “Ah, the old house! I shall 
often see it in my dreams, when I am at the 
other end of the world. If I could only 
enter it once more and bid farewell to all its 
F-Jan, 


rooms it seems to me I should go away less 
despairingly.” 

‘““H’m! Unfortunately that isn’t possi- 
ble, you see, with all the people we have at 
our house. You mustn’t grieve, comrade. 
Everything will turn out right after a while. 
When you have saved money out there you 
will come back to the fatherland.” 

Nicholas spoke quickly and nervously, 
with the embarrassment of a man who fears 
to show emotion, and who would like to get 
rid of a troublesome visitor as soon as 
possible without sinning too much against 
common propriety. 

“T shall never come back!” repeated 
Numa gloomily. 

Nicholas’ commonplace consolations did 
not deceive him at all, and he doubtless un- 
derstood the great haste his brother was in 
to dismiss him, for he moved slowly away. 

“You know,” the elder went on, showing 
him out with his hand on his shoulder, “ if 
you need a thousand franc note you mustn’t 
be bashful about it; I am at your disposal.” 

“Thank you, Brocard, my trip is paid for 
and I need nothing.” 

At that moment the vestibule door opened 
and a woman’s shrill voice sounded out: 

“‘Hi there, Brocard! won’t you be through 
soon? We are waiting for you to sit down 
to supper.” 

“T’ll be there right away,” Nicholas an- 
swered, and he hastily murmured to his 
brother: “You see they are calling me. 
Excuse me. This evening I am not free. 
Come, kiss me, my poor fellow!” 

They kissed each other under the porch. 
Then the elder Brocard went away, whis- 
pering, “‘ Keep up a good heart. Good-by.” 

“ Farewell!” 

The door shut on Nicholas. Numa heard 
the happy tumult which hailed the host’s re- 
turn. Standing under the porch he looked 
for a long last time at the outlines of his 
father’s house. Light below, dark upstairs, 
projecting the vague forms of its roof into 
the night, it was emblematic of the younger 
Brocard’s own life. I don’t know whether 
that thought occurred to him or not, but he 
suddenly turned his back, crossed the porch, 
and I followed him into the darkness. 
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Next day, at the same hour, the rending 
departure took place. Madame Lucia had 
gone ahead with the wagon that carried the 
baggage. Flavia, Numa, my father, and I 
walked along the Heippes road. When the 
heavy door of the factory shut behind us 
with a funereal noise Flavia broke out into 
sobs. I took her arm and led her to the 
street, where my father and Numa were 
waiting for us. 

The April night was mild and somewhat 
damp. The ripple of the brook was heard 
in the darkness, like the sigh of a flute. In 
the ponds of the Fosse-des-Dames the frogs 
were croaking in chorus. Their hoarse 
voices vibrated, now in unison, and now al- 
most dying away. You could finally hear 
but a few timid notes, and then the croak- 
ings would begin again with new vigor. 
Over the budding tree-tops the slender cres- 
cent of the moon was rising and you would 
have said it was the pure white brow of the 
goddess Diana herself discreetly showing 
itself above the coppice. The breeze of 
night brought us familiar odors of spring— 
delicate odors of violets, puffs from the wil- 
lows in flower, more penetrating aromas 
from the blossoming cherry trees. All these 
breaths from the bushes and meadows in- 
creased my sweetheart’s anguish, as she 
breathed them in for the last time. 

‘“‘Tt’s all over, ail over!’ she sobbed. 

I drew close to her and clasped her arm 
more tenderly, murmuring: 

‘‘No, Flavia, nothing is ended. 
you. 
more. My thoughts will follow you over 
the sea to the very country where you are 
going. In three years I shall take my 
bachelor’s degree, in six years I shall have 
finished my law course, I shall be a lawyer 
and can marry you.” 

She shook her head sadly and did not 
answer. Then I drew from under my 
schoolboy’s frock the album I had bought 
for her, into which I had copied my verses. 

“ Here,” I continued, “take this book. 
I have dried flowers from our garden in it, 
and written in it things composed for you 
alone. Promise me to turn over its leaves 
sometimes in thinking of me. In that way 


I love 


I shall always love you more and - 
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the time will seem less long for you, per- 
haps. On each page you will find a flower 
of this region and a little of my heart also, 
that I have left there.” 

She took my poor album with a move- 
ment of grateful effusion, she pressed it 
to her breast, and close together we silently 
walked on to the first houses in Heippes. 

Before Mangeot’s tavern we found Ma- 
dame Lucia sitting melancholy on a box. 
On seeing us she broke out again in lamen- 
tations over her ill fortune. 

Suddenly a dull rumbling was heard in the 
distance on the highway, with a jingling of 
bells, and soon the mail-coach came up, 
sending out ahead the light of its two lamps, 
which looked like threatening eyes. It 
stopped before the inn, the baggage was 
lifted up and placed under cover, and then 
came the moment of the last farewells. 
Madame Lucia got into the coupé first. 
While my father was delivering affectionate 
advice to Numa Brocard, who was wiping 
his eyes with his handkerchief, I was cling- 
ing closely to Flavia, whispering to her be- 
tween kisses: “I love you. Promise me 
you will wait. I will go to Australia and 
get you as soon as I can!” 

The coach door shut, Vautrin got up on 
his box by the side of his wolf-dog, and in 
the midst of snappings of his whip the 
heavy yellow carriage buried itself in the 
darkness, which was relieved for a moment 
still by Flavia’s white handkerchief that I 
could distinguish fluttering outside the coupé. 


Alas, vanity of promises! Oh, fragility 


of human intentions! I have never been to 
Australia and I have not redeemed my word! 
During the first year that followed her de- 
parture I faithfully thought of my sweet- 
heart. The letters that reached us from 
Melbourne were like bell strokes sounding 
sweetly in my soul. I don’t know which 
one got weary first. The correspondence 
gradually languished. At first we wrote to 
each other every month. But beginning 
with the second year the letters became less 
frequent. They arrived only at New Year’s 
or on our birthdays. Then finally we stopped 
writing, and forgetfulness slowly did its work, 
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and fatally. I got my bachelor’s degree, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar. Other 
affections, less sincere and less pure, came 
to lodge in my heart. Just as the wind 


scatters the clouds, so the whirlwind of life 
blew upon the generous resolutions of my 
youth and left of them not a vestige. 


My 
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father had been appointed judge at Nancy, 
we had sold Chévre-Chéne, and heard noth- 
ing more about the Brocards. I never knew 
what became of my little sweetheart. The 
memory alone of that first love has remained 
with me—a love that has the freshness of a 
spring bouquet, and its short life also. 


( The end.) 


HOW THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM WORKS. 


BY F. C. BRAY. 


ERHAPS all American temperance 

folks are not quite ready to agree 

with John G. Woolley, the Christian 
Endeavor orator, who styles the Gothen- 
burg system as “the old perennial harlot 
coming in the garb of a Sister of Charity.” 
For the United States Brewers’ Association 
in national convention last year declared 
that “the Gothenburg experiment is politi- 
cally, morally, and financially a total failure, 
productive only of lawlessness, riots, and 
rebellions”; and such a declaration from 
this source is more than sufficient to recom- 
mend the system to some people, on the 
principle that what liquor dealers hate 
temperance forces are pretty safe in 
indorsing. 

The brewer’s dictum illustrates the con- 
fusion existing in the popular mind as to 
what the system really is. It also points 
out the antagonism that may be expected 
from organized greed to any scheme involv- 
ing state control, like the South Carolina 
dispensary system, for instance. But the 
two are different in more respects than in 
name. The Gothenburg plan is essentially 
a change of the licensing system only, while 
the dispensary licenses nobody. Both pro- 
fess to seek the elimination of private 
profits. The dispensary system does that 
completely, whatever else may be said 
about it; the Gothenburg system does it 
partially. Of course the brewers of the 
United States want no interference with 
their profits in any way, shape, or form. 
Hence their reckless general denunciation. 

Sweden to-day deals with the liquor 


traffic in five ways: (1) local qption; (2) 
the Gothenburg or do/ag system; (3) state 
supervision; (4) licenses at auction; (5) 
free shop trade. It is preferable to reverse 
this order in learning how the Gothenburg 
system works. 

Gothenburg, a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, is the typical town for study in 
this connection, since the do/ag or spirit 
company system which was started there 
has been given thirty years of trial under 
probably the best management shown in 
any of the Swedish towns, so that it has 
become more widely known by the name of 
the town than by the distinctive term do/ag. 

The startling fact is that drunkenness is 
steadily increasing in Gothenburg. The 
question naturally arises, Is this the best 
result that years of the Gothenburg system 
can show for itself? 

In this city of 100,000 there were last 
year about 750 places where beer was sold 
and with which the Jdo/ag or Gothenburg 
Company had nothing whatever todo. All 
authorities seem to agree that the increase 
of drunkenness is to be accounted for by 
the increased consumption of beer, fur- 
nished by these hundreds of shops together 
with the do/ag houses which are allowed to 
sell beer, too, under the system. The 
figures of the police department which 
has been under the same management and 
has been conducted on the same lines ever 
since the system was introduced, aside from 
statistics of disease, etc., are sufficient 
evidence on this point. For drunkenness 
they are as follows: 
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Convic- 
tions. 
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Beer has been popularly deemed a ten» 
perance drink in Sweden, it contains so 
much less alcohol than the drdnvin which 
had always been the national drink. 
Brdanvin is distilled from grain or potatoes 
and contains from 40 to 50 per cent 
of alcohol. Their beer contains from 
6 to 8 per cent of alcohol. Our beer 
averages about 4 per cent. The substi- 
tution of strong-beer drinking for dbrdnvin 
drinking goes on practically uncontrolled. 
Shops of every sort sell bottled beer for 
consumption off the premises, the wagon 
trade is unrestrained, the number of 
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breweries grew one third in three years 
(1887-91) and their annual product has 
rapidly increased, and neither the Gothen- 
burg system nor local option attempts to 
control the beer trade in town or country. 
There are about 200 licensed beer rooms in 


Gothenburg alone, and nearly three times 
that number of unlicensed beer-selling 
places. 

All licenses for the sale of drdnvin used 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder. 
In eleven Swedish towns that is still the 
practise. Five establishments in Gothen- 
burg hold over by permanent tenure from 
the old régime and do not come under the 
Gothenburg Company’s control. Further- 
more something of the old system survives 
in the practise of the Gothenburg Company, 
which sublets 23 wine and _ spirituous 
liquor licenses to parties who cater to 
the better class of restaurant and hotel 
trade. These places are nominally under 
the control of the Jo/ag, but the amount of 
control is evident from the lack of require- 
ment that sales shall be reported. The 


British chaplain is authority for the estimate 
that they do more business than the do/ag 
houses. 

For years and years in Sweden spirits 
had been distilled by whomsoever pleased. 
Every farmer could have his own potato or 
grain still, and the amount of drdnvin con- 
sumed produced such calamitous results to 
the people and the interests of the kingdom 
that a tremendous agitation and severe 
measures against it were resorted to by the 
king and his advisers. Private distilling 
was quickly and rigorously suppressed, and 
distilleries under strict government super- 
vision took their place. These distilleries 
may dispose of the drdnvin in quantities of 
not less than 66 gallons. To buy a cask 
and set up an itinerant bar is not difficult 
or uncommon. The proceeds of the cask 
trade of course do not appear in the record 
of sales by the dodag. 

Having thus reviewed the free shop 
trade, the licenses at auction, and the state- 
regulated spirit distilleries, one is fairly 
prepared to place something like a just 
estimate on what we know as the Gothen- 
burg system. 

The term does not properly include all 
these various methods of dealing with the 
liquor traffic. The Gothenburg system 
does not deal with the traffic from our point 
of view or under our conditions. The 
system was established to deal with a 
specific part of the traffic—the most im- 
portant part from a Swedish point of view 
—the public-house and retail traffic in 
spirits. It is simply a change in the 
licensing system for that retail trade. 
Instead of selling spirit licenses at auction 
to the highest bidder the licenses have 
been transferred to a single company called 
a bolag. This do/ag in Gothenburg was 
composed of philanthropic men, Dr. P. 
Weiselgren, president of the late Swedish 
Temperance (moderation) Society, and 
others, In 1865 the company was given 
control of the public-house licenses at the 
minimum rate of payment fixed by the 
liquor law. In 1874 the trade of the re- 
tailers, who could not sell less than a litre, 
was also transferred to the company. They 
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have limited the number of spirit houses to 
69 and may be said to have fairly followed 
the lines laid down. 

Note several features of the plan. It was 
another method of regulation and in no 
sense a step toward the prohibition of even 
one branch of the liquor traffic. It was reg- 
ulation for the sole benefit of a certain 
class, the workingmen; the sublicenses ca- 
ter to the well-to-do. It assumed that the 
brinvin traffic was a necessary evil, that the 
better classes could look out for themselves 
but that the working classes becoming pau- 
pers on the community came under another 
category. The purposes set forth are phil- 
anthropic: the public houses frequented 
by the working classes are taken from those 
who seek enormous sales for personal profit ; 
real and decent eating-houses are estab- 
lished ; all are under strict regulations as to 
hours, sales to minors, on Sundays, etc. ; 
sales are for cash only ; there is no competi- 
tion to make drinks excessively cheap, and 
the company is judge of the number of such 
places needed. There is evident improve- 


ment for Gothenburg in this régime con- 
trasted with the old plan of sale to the high- 
est bidder. 

But the philanthropic side is not the only 


side to the do/agas an institution. To take 
the place of the revenue which accrued to 
this community and province from the sale 
of licenses the law provides the following 
division of net profits: where conducted by 
elected committees, six tenths to the com- 
munity, one tenth to the agricultural society 
of the province, three tenths to the state 
treasury; where managed by private com- 
panies six per cent goes first to the company 
as interest on paid-up capital, the conimunity 
gets seven tenths of the net profit, the agri- 
cultural society one tenth, and the state 
treasury two tenths. The treasury receipts 
are apportioned according to population 
among the provinces. 

Now bearing in mind also the fact that 
the communal voting right in Sweden de- 
pends on the amount of taxes or income—not 
one man One vote,’as with us—it is easy to 
see how a small proportion of the population’ 
is willing to be relieved from heavy burdens 
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each year by the community’s profits from 
the do/ag houses patronized by the poor 
who have not the power to vote them out if 
they should wish. 

The profit feature, despite the fact that 
its promoters sought to escape it, is a cardi- 
nal weakness of the Gothenburg system. 
On a capital stock of $27,470 in the fiscal 
year 1892 the Gothenburg Company paid 
into the city treasury $78,161.90 as fixed 
fee for licenses and $109,340.08 surplus, a 
total annual profit of $187,501.98. This 
relief fund acts as a powerful soporific upon 
the conscience of the community in regard 
to a liquor traffic which has charitable 
intentions and respectable connections. 
There are public institutions which now 
possess shares of the gilt-edged company 
stock which have been transferred to their 
endowment funds. The profits of the 
liquor companies in Sweden for the year 
1890 exceeded $1,800,000. 

In practise two or three things happen: 
“‘Companies”’ rival each other in bidding 
for community monopoly. They are sure 
of at least six per cent, which is better than — 
the returns from the average available in- 
vestments. The law limits interest to the 
legal rate for the amount invested, but does 
not fix the amount that may be invested. — 
The larger the investment the larger the 
six-per-cent income and the greater the 
effort to please the tax-paying community 
with a big seven-tenths profit. There is, 
in fact, both private and communal gain 
at stake, and the record is that no town 
establishing the system gives it up. 

Out of go Swedish towns 77 have been 
reported as adopting the system, and the 
inducements under the law have made 
the private company and the seven-tenths 
arrangement the favorite instead of an 
elected committee and six tenths. Serious 
frauds in the conduct of some “ compa- 
nies,” in bidding for the monopoly, renting 
city buildings, and keepfig™ @xpense ac- 
counts, have been discovered. There is 
more apparent danger, however, of trying 
to increase sales in order to make a fine 
showing of profit to the community than 
anything else. 
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Besides the restrictive and charitable 
|characteristics a decreased consumption of 
spirits is claimed for the system. There 
‘seems to be no doubt that there has been a 
marked decrease, but what does the claim 
amount to? In December, 1894, the Lon- 
don Zimes’ correspondent found 29 places 
directly administered by the do/ag in Goth- 
enburg; 17 licenses had been granted to 
hotels for the better classes, and 23 had 
been sub-let to retail traders—6g in all, as 
against the 750 beer-selling places before 
mentioned. 

The Gothenburg company’s officials give 
figures showing a local decrease of consump- 
tion of spirits from 27.4 liters per inhabit- 
ant—men, women, and children—in 1875 
to 13.2 litersin 1893. These figures repre- 
sent the sales of the do/ag anda guess at 
the sales of the 23 sublicensed places. At 
the same time the annual profits do not show 
any corresponding decrease. In 1875 they 
were $178,357.22, in 1880, $131,168.09 ; in 
1888, $195,253.46, and in 1889, the last 
year given in the Gould report, $182,837.99. 


This may be partly but not wholly accounted 
for by the increase in the price of drdn- 


1. vin from 1% to 2% cents per glass. The 
exceedingly small estimate placed on the 
sales of the 23 sublicensed places which 
constitute one third of the whole number 
of company licenses must be considered 
doubtful, and the five permanent-tenure es 
tablishments and the cask trade are of course 
not included in the company’s showing of 
“consumption.” 


THE ACTUAL JOHN BROWN. 


In spite of the Jdo/ag, drunkenness in- 
creases. Modern temperance reformers in 
other countries have been fighting drunken- 
ness rather than a particular kind of drink, 
and the best that can be said of conditions 
prevailing in Gothenburg seems to be that 
beer drunkenness is not so bad as spirit 
drunkenness. 

Figures from the Royal Swedish Statis- 
tical Bureau show a decrease of the consump- 
tion of spirits from 12 liters fer capita in 
1875 to 6% in 1892 throughout Sweden. 
This decrease has been erroneously attrib- 
uted to the Gothenburg system. It should 
be remembered that the companies deal 
with the spirit traffic in towns only. The 
rural districts took advantage of the local 
option provided by the law of 1855, and by 
that means have obtained practical prohi- 
bition of that traffic inthe country. Inas- 
much as the population of the rural districts 
is five times that of the towns one must give 
local option and not the Jdo/ag the greater 
share of credit for a decrease in spirit con- 
sumption. It might be well also to allow 
something for the influence of temperance 
agitation. 

The new law of 1895 diverts certain per- 
centages of the immense profits of the com- 
panies to the general government, and by 
way of the most pertinent criticism of the 
system, after twenty years of trial, provides 
a chance for improvement of conditions by 
giving all men and women over twenty-five 
years of age the opportunity of voting out 
the traffic by local option. 


THE ACTUAL JOHN BROWN. 


BY AUSTIN M. COURTENAY, D. D. 


HE dominant note of our literature 
is sincerity, veracity, genuineness in 
motive, and naturalness in form. 

This is obvious, all the way from the mor- 
bid realism which dissects life to its most 
secret and sordid detail to the sane veracity 
which depicts life with all its mystery, pathos, 
and passion, as these throb deeply in the 
common deeds of men. This tendency, 


altogether wholesome and hopeful, is dis- 
cernible on all sides—in life as well as in art 
and letters. 

It is therefore strange, to the point of 
wonder, that in this age there should be 
such a myth-growth as has covered the ac- 
tual John Brown of Osawatomie with accre- 
tions of tradition, invention, perverse and 
factless assertion, plastered on without ef- 
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fective protest, so that he is regarded as a 
hero and martyr—the incarnation of a 
righteous idea—the prophet of an era of 
liberty—the John Baptist of a new evangel 
—the Peter Hermit of a holy crusade—the 
sublime, massive, inspired figure which 
stands at the opening gateways of our war, 
as Lincoln presides over their closure, while 
the new nation, baptized with blood and 
consecrated to freedom, advances along the 
path of progress. 

Thus Thoreau said, 
*‘ He could not have been 
tried by his peers for his 
peers do not exist.” 

Phillips said, ‘‘ Wheth- 
er that old man_ suc- 
ceeded ina worldly sense 
or not, he stands a rep- 
resentative of law, of 
government, of right, of 
justice, of religion; and 
they were pirates that 
gathered about him and 
sought to wreak ven- 


geance by taking his 
life.” 


Emerson spoke of him 


WX 
“the saint whose 
life yet hangs in the balance, but whose 
martyrdom, if it shall be perfected, will 
make the gallows glorious like the cross.” 
Sanborn said, “ Lincoln with his procla- 
mation, Grant and Sherman with their ar- 
mies, and Sumner with his constitutional 
amendments did little more than follow in 
the path which Brown had pointed out.” 
This opinion has been accepted by some 
southerners as evidence that Brown was the 
incarnation of northern sentiment and as 
such began hostilities which justified seces- 
sion. The Hon. A. R. Boteler says, ‘ Then 
and there [at Harper’s Ferry] was the first 
shot and the first blood, the first forcible 
seizure of public property, the first outrage 
on the old flag, the first armed resistance to 
national troops, the first organized effort to 
establish a provisional government at the 
South, in opposition to that of the United 
States, and the first overt movement to sub- 
vert the authority of the Constitution and 
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to destroy the integrity of the Union.” 

Is this opinion of Brown correct, which 
logically shifts the burden of rebellion from 
the South to the North? It obtained 
credence because the purity of Brown’s mo- 
tive, the courage of his endeavor, the pity of 
his death, blinded men’s eyes; and then 
the swift shock of war, when the nation did 
righteously what he essayed madly and 
wickedly, disturbed men’s minds, so that 
the veritable statement 
of his life and death was 
discredited as a perver- 
sion of the slaveocracy, 
and then obscured even 
to oblivion by the shadow 
of the myth. 

How could there be 
two opinions of the man, 
so opposite and oppug- 
nant? It may be said 
that there is ground for 
both in the strangely 
blended double quality 
of his nature, and so 
both extremes are er- 
roneous. But more likely 
the ultimate verdict will 
be that one is the solid 
fabric of fact and the other a cunningly 
wrought, overlaid embroidery of fancy. 
Which then is the actual and which the ideal 
John Brown? 

We must interrogate the records. And 
at once we discover that the declara- 
tion of his adversaries was fugitive and 
soon forgotten, mummied in government 
archives and newspaper files or entombed 
in that supulcher of memory which has 
always its resurrections. His first biog- 
rapher, Redpath, was his associate in 
Kansas and his violent partisan, who 
avowed his belief in Brown’s divine direc- 
tion and consequent superiority to all law. 
Sanborn, whose book is received as stand- 
ard authority, was also a comrade and 
confidant, whose fitness to judge the case 
is exhibited in this reason for not joining 
Brown at the Ferry: “Long accustomed to 
guide my life by leadings and omens from 
that shrine whose oracles may destroy but 
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can never deceive, I listened in vain through 
months of doubt and anxiety for a clear 
and certain call.” Then the Concord 
circle, potent, almost omnipotent in litera- 
ture, caught up the shriek of eulogy and 
gave it the credit of their great names. 
Such are the sources of the prevalent 
opinion. 

Nevertheless some _ investigation of 
Brown’s career, analysis of his nature, and 
acquaintance with the region, conditions, 
and actors of the tragic scenes in his life 
may embolden one to assert that this 
grotesque piece of hero-worship is really 
the canonization of massacre, the deifica- 
tion of fanatic madness. 

What are the essential facts? They may 
be briefly summarized. Brown was a 


puritan of the Puritans, being fifth of .the 
name in descent from a Mayflower colonist. 
In his early boyhood the family migrated 
from Connecticut to the frontiers of Ohio. 
At sixteen he became a church member, 
and three years later a student for the 
ministry, but failure of eyesight drove him 


from books, when he had acquired only the 
meagerest smattering of an education. For 
twenty years he was a tanner in Ohio and 
in Crawford County, Penn., not far from 
Meadville, THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S home. His 
house still stands in Richmond township. 

He failed in this business twice, as later 
also in the wool trade. One friend attrib- 
utes his financial adversities to “his 
ardent and excitable temperament.” They 
seem due rather to a defect of judgment, 
which was not so much miscalculation as a 
rash disregard of facts. Thus once in 
Massachusetts, as a factor for wool-growers 
in Ohio, he disputed with his customers 
about grading the staple, accused them of 
fleecing the shepherds, and abruptly sailed 
for England with two hundred thousand 
pounds of aconsignment. He was forced 
to sell the cargo at a loss of one half, and 
it was reshipped to Boston, with mutual 
profit to his British and Yankee competi- 
tors. These facts are in no sense dis- 
creditable, except to his judgment. 

While abroad he visited some of *the 
famous battle-fields of Europe with the 
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same purpose which actuated his study of 
the insurrections of Sertorius and Schamyl 
and Osceola and L’Ouverture. We are 
told that from Waterloo he deduced the 
opinion that “the common military theory 
of strong places is unsound, as a ravine is 
in truth more defensible than a hilltop.” 
It is delicious, this jumbling of Napoleonic 
strategy with bushwhacking, but it serves 
to gauge Brown’s military genius, which his 
eulogist (Redpath) asserts would on a wide 
field have placed him among the first cap- 
tains of the world. 

One may therefore wonder that he passed, 
even among capable men, as exceptionally 
sound-headed. But it is not uncommon for 
a man of positive convictions to impress 
casual associates with his sagacity, espe- 
cially when he is without either doubt or 
vanity, while in fact his judgment on an 
emergency, or in a scope larger than his 
measure, is fatally defective. 

As to this, we have a suggestive scrap of 
autobiography, dated 1858, wherein he 
speaks of his early abhorrence of slavery, 
his determination always to carry a point, 
and his uniform success in his career. It 
was addressed to the little son of a gen- 
tleman in Massachusetts, who had supplied 
him with money, and one surmises that 
quite unconsciously he was persuading him- 
self, and his patron, that there were augu- 
ries of success in the great scheme for which 
he believed himself created and called of 
God. In truth he needed the support of 
such a self-delusion, for his errant life of 
various trades and many failures gave no 
guarantee of mastery. 

It is easy to read into one’s memory of 
childhood qualities which have been devel- 
oped by events. It is natural to desire thus 
to connect the later self with that earlier, 
purer self, fresh from God, by tracing pre- 
sages even in trivial things. And this is 
sure to occur in a visionary who confides in 
his fate and cherishes the conviction of a 
great destiny. 

Brown was toilsomely striving to maintain 
his family and to guide and govern Gerrit 
Smith’s colony of freed negroes, in the wild, 
cold Adirondacks, when the call came from 
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Kansas. He was then fifty-five years old. 

He hastened to Kansas, not as a settler 
but with arms—as he said, ‘‘to have a shot 
at the South.” He engaged vigorously in 
border warfare, where the pure flame of his 
horror of slavery blazed into the baleful fire 
of hatred for slaveholders. He always de- 
nied that he was at any time actuated by a 
vengeful spirit, but he acted with the abso- 
lutism of an Israelitish judge and smote the 
enemies of the Lord, hip and thigh, under 
a divine sanction which consecrated his 
sword. When the other side slew it was 
fiendish massacre, but when he slew it was 
the execution of justice. Itis a question of 
terms, the zealot being critic. In fact as 


one strives to explore the bloody mazes of 
that vendetta it seems clear that the Mis- 
souri proslavery ruffians were simply brig- 
ands, and the higher-law, force-of-arms 
antislavery men, like Brown, were also 


brigands. Of course actual settlers, law- 
abiding, peace-loving citizens, were drawn 
into the swirl of events and the innocent 
were victims, while the violent spirits, act- 
ing without law, against law, hindered their 
own cause and retarded, endangered that 
legal, peaceable settlement which finally 
made Kansas Free-soil. 

Thus the Hon. Eli Thayer of Massachu- 
setts, the organizer of the Kansas Emigrant 
Aid Company—of whose work Sumner said, 
“The state of Kansas should be named 
Thayer. I would rather accomplish what 
he has done than have won the victory at 
New Orleans”—says in his notable book 
on the “Kansas Crusade”: “ He [Brown] 
was a great injury to the free-state cause 
and the free-state settlers. He wished to 
begin a civil war. He was a pupil of the 
Garrisonites and afterward their god. He 
never had any property in Kansas which 
might be subject to retaliation and reprisal 
for his crimes. Skulking about under va- 
rious disguises and pretenses, he left the 
free-state settlers to suffer for his numerous 
outrages. At length they compelled him to 
leave the territory.” 

Again he says: “ After his midnight mur- 
ders in Kansas all the people about Osawa- 
tomie assembled to express their indignation 
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and to take measures to bring the ‘fiends’ 
to justice. Here on friendly terms met the 
free-state and the slave-state men. In the 
overshadowing gloom of such terrible crime 
all partisan issues were forgotten. The under- 
lying brotherhood of man asserted itself in 
unity against an enemy of the human race, 
But what enemy? John Brown.” This al- 
ludes to the Pottawattamie massacre when 
“three men and two boys were dragged from 
their beds at midnight, shot and hacked to 
pieces with two-edged cleavers in such a 
way that the work was at first reported to 
be that of Indians.” Brown denied partici- 
pation in this act, but admitted that his men 
were the executioners, adding, “I would 
have advised it. I indorsed it as it was.” 
Thayer quotes Professor Spring’s “ History 
of Kansas,” with its publication of new mat- 
ter on this point, for his assertion that “no 
fact in history is now better established than 
that he [Brown] was the father of the crime 
and the leader of the assassins.” 

It must be added that Brown protested 
his aversion to taking life, except in justi- 
fiable (?) attack, defense, or reprisal. It 
is the usual defense of bigots and tyrants 
to assume the sole right of declaring the 
casus belli and then deciding the rules of the 
combat. 

The triumph of the Free-soilers in Kan- 
sas deprived the South of all hope for the 
extension of slavery and prepared it for 
secession, out of which arose the Civil War, 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
new national unity. But it appears that 
Brown and those he represented, the Garri- 
sonian disunionists, who have been given 
great credit, actually opposed the very 
measures which captured Kansas and 
attempted methods which deserve the exe- 
cration of mankind. 

The Harper’s Ferry invasion resulted 
from long cogitation of the theory that the 
slave system was vulnerable to attack from 
within. Brown believed that the negroes 
and the non-slaveholding whites would flock 
to the standard of freedom, so that “twenty 
men in the Alleghanies could break slavery 
to pieces in two years.” He said, “The 
land belongs to the bondmen”; “Give a 
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slave a pike and you make a man of him”; 
“Any resistance, however bloody, is bet- 
ter than the present system”; “It is right 
for slaves to kill their masters to escape.” 
He would proclaim liberty with the crack 
of the rifle, while protesting his desire that 
no blood might be shed. Was he fool 
enough to imagine that the masters would 
witness without resistance the stampede of 
the slaves and the seizure of their valuables 
for his war-chest? Not at all, for he carefully 
provided for a campaign of guerrilla war- 
fare. That plan is curious as disclosing 
the crack-brained Quixotism which was 
masked by his serious and rigorous manner. 
First he called a convention of the 
“friends of freedom” at Chatham, Canada, 
in May, 1858. It consisted of forty-three 


persons, all escaped slaves except the little 
group of white men, young, ardent, and 
adventurous, whom he had attached to his 
enterprise then but vaguely disclosed. The 
sessions were secret and resulted only in 
the adoption of “a constitution and ordi- 
nances for the people of the United States ” 


and the election of officials under it, of 
whom Brown was ‘commander-in-chief.” 
Redpath declares that this document will 
yet place Brown “first in the list of Ameri- 
can statesmen”; and meets the charge that 
it indicates insanity by asserting that some 
mysterious passages, intelligent to the initi- 
ate, could not be elucidated without danger 
to secret policies and patrons—which may 
be dismissed as balderdash. 

Its purpose was to establish a govern- 
ment over communities of escaped slaves 
in the mountains of Virginia, and south- 
ward, with provisions for all the busi- 
ness of society, including courts of jus- 
tice, schools for children, and the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. It was to prey on the 
villages and farms, retreat to its strong- 
holds, and beat off the state militia and the 
national troops until it had conquered its 
liberties. All this was to be the work of 
years. The slaves were to be taught man- 
hood, first as soldiers and then as citizens. 
The crusade was to terrorize the South, to 
render slavery insecure and unprofitable, so 
that finally in some unexplained trans- 
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mogrification universal emancipation would 
ensue. 

So absurd, so hopeless was the project 
that every one of his advisers protested. 
Even his little band, including six of his 
own family, encamped at the Kennedy 
house, near Maryland Heights, on the eve 
of the invasion, when he unfolded his plan, 
objected so violently that at last he resigned 
and bade them elect another leader. 

But what could they do? They were 
little more than boys. They were ignorant. 
They were swayed by a dominant person- 
ality. So with their lives in their hands 
the twenty-one followed him in the chill 
gloom of that October Sunday night to 
attack slavery, which was heroic, but also 
to assault the authority of the United 
States, which was treason, and that at the 
worst possible point, strategically and po- 
litically, which was lunacy. 

The execution of the plan was pitifully 
ineffective. The band easily entered the 
sleeping town, capturing the bridge, the 
armory, the arsenal, and the rifle works 
from their single guards, declaring the 
authority of ‘“ Almighty God.” Hostages 
to the number of sixty were brought in 
from near-by farms, and with the dawn 
the citizens awoke to find their streets 
patrolled by strangely-accoutered men, who 
represented—what?—a strike among the 
armorers ?—an insurrection of the negroes? 
—no! an invasion from the North, the 
power and purpose of which was magnified 
by fear. 

Desultory firing sputtered from both 
sides, begun by the invaders, who acted on 
the idea that every citizen was an enemy to 
be shot on sight, and they had killed two 
unarmed men before reply. This con- 
tinued until mid-afternoon, when militia 
began to arrive from Martinsburg, Win- 
chester, and Frederick. Brown and his 
men retired into a brick engine-house in the 
arsenal grounds and were invested on all 
sides. At midnight a company of United 
States Marines arrived from Washington, 
under Col. R. E. Lee. After parley and sum- 
mons to surrender, the “ fort’? was carried 
by storm and the war of liberation ended. 
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Why did Brown fail so absolutely in a 
plan which Sanborn persists was perfect, 
calculated to every contingency, “like a 
skilful-player on every rebound and collision 
of his ball?” Because he was not only ob- 
livious but utterly careless of the terms of 
his problem. The valley of Virginia was 
the very last place for his crusade and Har- 
per’s Ferry the worst for his assault. The 
town was indefensible. If he wished 
merely to seize arms and pass on, then the 
territory was unsuited to his designs. There 
were near by no mountain fastnesses such as 
he imagined. There were no great planta- 
tions with masses of half-civilized negroes. 
There were and are no barbaric moonshiners 
or witless crackers such as figure in our dia- 
lect stories, and no Lagrees of the rice and 
sugar districts. The materials for insurrec- 
tion were wanting. 


There were moderate farms inhabited 


mostly by the old gentility, cultivated, gra- 
religious, who deprecated slavery. 
The Jeffersonian idea of the incompatibility 
of serfdom in a free republic and the Whig 
dream of a gradual and compensated eman- 


cious, 


cipation still possessed their minds. The 
slave was generally’ cared for humanely. 
The prevailing opinion was that slavery was 
an entailed evil, to be mitigated as far as 
possible until some way might be devised 
for its extirpation. 

Now the invasion of this society would re- 
sult in one of two things: eithér the bond- 
men would rise in a servile war whose horrors 
we could not imagine but for the story of San 
Domingo, or else the negro, scattered in 
small groups among the whites, timid by na- 
ture, subject by habit, and often sincerely 
attached to the other race, would fail to re- 
spond. The former Brown expected ; the 
latter occurred, as might have been pre- 
dicted by any one familiar with the locality. 
General Strother (“ Porte Crayon”), who 
was present at Brown’s capture, tells us that 
he reluctantly admitted he was entirely dis: 
appointed in his expectations. 

Furthermore he blundered by lingering at 
the Ferry. From the dawn of Monday to 
its noon he was free to escape with all 
needed supply of arms, either by retreat to 
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Maryland and a day’s march to Pennsylva- 
nia or by advance into the mountains ac- 
cording to his original design. There was 
no rational consideration for his remaining 
on that point of land, between two difficult 
rivers, backed by the town which rose 
steeply to the hilltop, and covered by Mary- 
land and London Heights. It was a death- 
trap. And it was apparent before day, when 
his scouting parties came in, that the slaves 
would not rise. Why then did he stay? 
His answer is that he was unwilling to sub- 
ject his hostages to hardship or their fami- 
lies to anxiety, or to have it believed that 
his designs were sanguinary. Why not then 
release the prisoners? His original inten- 
tion was to exchange them for negroes, but 
this he could only do by marching to some 
retreat in the mountains. His afterthought 
was to pay their freedom for his own, as he 
proposed to Colonel Lee, but this was un- 
necessary had he escaped. His reason, 
therefore, was no reason. It was a fatal 
blunder. He said to Mason, “It is by my 
own folly Ihave been taken. I could easily 
have saved myself from it had I exercised 
my own better judgment rather than yielded 
to my feelings.” 

After capture, however, the brave old 
man bore himself with a dignity, gentle- 
ness, serenity, and fortitude that atone the 
folly of his crime, though not its guilt. 
That is explained—may the world be 
generous enough to add excused—on two 
grounds, 

First, his morbid mental condition. 
Judge Richard Parker of Winchester, who 
presided at his trial, a man of great acute- 
ness and fairness, a careful student of the 
case, firmly believed Brown to be partially 
insane. Beecher said, ‘‘The shot that 
struck the son’s heart [in Kansas] crazed 
the father’s brain. I mourn the obscura- 
tion of his reason.” 

On the other hand, Governor Wise de- 
clared, “They are mistaken who take him 
fora madman. He is a bundle of the best 
nerves I ever saw; cut, thrust, bleeding 
and in bonds, he is a man of clear head, 
courage, and fortitude, cool, collected, and 
indomitable”; and yet he adds, “ He is a 
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fanatic, vain and garrulous, but firm, truth- 
ful, and intelligent.” 

His counsel proposed the plea of insanity, 
but Brown indignantly repelled it, address- 
ing the court thus: ‘Insane persons have 
but little ability to judge of their own 
sanity. If I am insane I should think I 
know more than all the rest of the world. 
I am perfectly unconscious of insanity.” 
He probably knew nothing of the subtler 
forms of mental alienation and supposed 
insanity to mean either idiocy or violent 
mania. A man may live near the border- 
line of sanity, with all his acts and ideas 
normal, except in one mastering passion or 
purpose, of which he is unable to judge 
soundly. This is often the case when there 
is an insane diathesis, or even a consti- 
tutional tendency to nervous instability, 
which may lie latent through life, or develop 
into hysteria, hypochondria, or monomania. 

There was insanity in Brown’s family. 
On the mother’s side were numerous in- 
stances; her sister, niece, and a son and 
daughter of a brother were all confined in 
asylums. And _ Brown’s own first and 
second sons were deranged. Such heredity 
affords a fruitful field for the growth of 
passionate delusions, and it is probable that 
Brown’s long brooding over slavery de 
veloped into monomania during the ex- 
posure and excitement in Kansas. 

His half-brother, Jeremiah, said: “My 
brother John from my earliest recollection 
was an honest, conscientious man. Since 
the troubles in Kansas I have observed a 
marked change. Previously devoted to 
business, he has since abandoned all busi- 
ness and become wholly absorbed in the 
subject of slavery. I urged him to go home 
to his family. He replied that he was sorry 
I did not sympathize with him, but he was 
in the line of duty and must pursue it if it 
destroyed himself and his family. He was 
satisfied that he was a chosen instrument in 
the hands of God to war against slavery. 
From his manner and conversation at this 
time I had no doubt that he had become 
insane on the subject of slavery, and gave 
him to understand that this was my opinion.” 

The evidence all points to monomania on 
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a subject not inherently absurd, and toa 
degree not destructive of general normality, 
so that he passed for years, and with most 
men, as sound, shrewd, and sagacious. 

The second plea on his behalf is that in 
all the sane area of his nature, by far the 
greatest part, he was absolutely conscien- 
tious. His position is thus stated and in- 
dorsed by Redpath: “Is the Bible true? If 
so it follows that it is right to slay God’s 
enemies if it is necessary to deliver God’s 
persecuted people. In John Brown’s eyes 
what Joshua did and Jehovah sanctioned 
could not be wrong. Between the command 
of the Lord of Hosts and implicit obedience 
to it he permitted neither creed nor plat- 
form, constitution nor law tointervene. Be- 
lieving God to be a being infallible and un- 
changing, believing that he once had or- 
dered his enemies to be smitten hip and 
thigh, it was a Christian act to emulate 
Joshua and Gideon. Christendom will yet 
recognize in John Brown a translation of 
the Old Testament, not into English words, 
but into American flesh and blood.” 

There is no question of his sincerity; but 
conscience is merely the motive power of 
moral action. It does not discriminate and 
determine what is right and what is wrong. 
That is the function of the judgment. In 
the judiciary of the soul the judgment issues 
its verdicts and conscience is the marshal 
who executes. If the judgment is clear and 
strong but conscience supine, or bribed by 
passion, or overawed by fear, then the man 
will cry in the agony of his struggling na- 
ture, “The good that I would I do not, O 
wretched man that Iam!” If the conscience 
is vigorous and vehement for righteousness 
but the judgment weak, or partial, or unin- 
structed, then the man may go right or he 
may go wrong, only he will go all lengths; 
and if he takes the wrong way which seems 
to him right he is a fanatic, without scruple, 
fear, or favor—the more dangerous in pro- 
portion to the storm and stress of his moral 
sense. 

Brown was sincere, unselfish, courageous ; 
yes, and so were Joan of Arc, Camille 
Desmoulins, the Fifth Monarchy men, and 
the Anabaptists of Munzer. 
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After all one cannot deny a certain hom- 
age to the hero-outlaw, for it is sublime for 
a man to die willingly and unflinchingly, 
however madly and mistakenly, out of love 
fora cause. He appears along the cloudy 
horizon of his day in nobler proportions 
than his associates. Sanborn knew of the 
project, but lingered at the “shrine”; Red- 
path was in the conspiracy, but staid home 
to write the obituary; Frederick Douglass 
was informed, but refused “approval, and 
Sanborn tells us that Gerrit Smith approved, 
and Theodore Parker, and Dr. Howe, and 
George L. Stearns, and T. W. Higginson; 
also that the general purpose, though not 
this special project, of attacking slavery by 
force was indorsed by Emerson, and Alcott, 
and Thoreau, and Phillips, and others to 
the number of fifty or more; but not one 
was man enough to march with Brown— 
nay, not one stood by him at his trial. He 
was allowed to goto death. If the design 
was so desperate that none would join it, 
he could have been withheld at least by 
information to the authorities before he and 
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his followers had forfeited their lives. On 
other names than Brown’s must rest the 
stain of his blood to all the ages. 

And the pity of it is that he threw away 
his life; for great forces were in motion 
which abolished slavery, and would have 
done so had Brown lived and died in peace- 
ful obscurity as a tanner in Crawford 
County. As Emerson truly said, “The 
arch-abolitionist, older than Brown, and 
older than the Shenandoah Mountains, is 
Love, whose other name is Justice—which 
was before Alfred, before Lycurgus, before 
slavery, and will be after it.” 

The fabulous estimate of the man, ex- 
pressed in the spirited song to which the 
republic’s armies marched, moved the soul 
of the nation; but it was a myth. To 
crown Brown the leader of liberation is like 
confusing the spray on the crest of the 
waves with the powers which move the 
deep. In the epic of emancipation this was 


an episode; omit it, and the steady move- 
ment to the climax would not be disturbed 
or delayed. 


BEGINNING A BUSINESS LIFE. 


BY HARVEY L. 


HE most fascinating phase of human 

life is at that age when youthful 

thought, ambition, and courage be- 
gin to take hold of the affairs of this world 
to earn a living. Love’s early dream has 
in itself varied romances; religion may 
breathe a soft and healthful influence which 
is inspiring ; but bread, raiment, shelter are 
the live questions which agitate every de- 
pendent human life as it faces the future. 
There is a vague reaching after a condition 
where one will be actively and agreeably em- 
ployed. Business talent, such as attention 
to a thing till it is done, is one of nature’s 
gifts as much as the power to write poetry, 
to make laws, or to be endowed with elo- 
quence. It implies the faculty we call sa- 
gacity, which is often accompanied with an 
earnest spirit in doing anything that one 
purposes or determines upon. The traffic 
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of the world and the trade of the streets 
require that the individual shall have a 
quick, an alert mind, that he shall keep 
business hours, be steadfast, prompt, and in- 
dustrious. 

Friends may overlook mistakes and de- 
fects, but the great world around us re- 
quires businesslike methods. By contact 
with a man one very soon determines 
whether his store is clean, free from idlers, 
who are usually gossips; and by intuition 
one finds whether a business man is a gen- 
tleman, honest and true, and whether he is 
such a man as one cares to meet in the trans- 
action of business. A man’s personal ap- 
pearance, his costume and manners, his 
tone of voice, his language, may become a 
large part of his capital in doing business, 
whether he is a bookkeeper, a storekeeper, 
a manufacturer, or a day laborer. 
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A man chooses business as a career just 
as one would choose law or medicine as a 
profession. The choice must always be 
with the individual. Parents and friends 
may volunteer advice and one may read bi- 
ography for instruction, but the final deci- 
sion must be made by the man’s knowledge 
of himself. This can be done only by oc- 
casional trials of one’s qualities and a close 
study of one’s trend of thought and feeling 
apart from outside influences, which often 
destroy individuality by leaving the man 
without the determining force of a free mind 
to act for himself. 

It is easy to discover that great oppor- 
tunities in business come to but few men. 
Only three men have had great opportuni- 
ties to rise to great political eminence 
through war in the whole history of the 
United States—George Washington, Zach- 
ary Taylor, and U. S. Grant—and only a 
few in each generation find a great door 
open before them in business. Biography 


is the best sort of study in early life, and 
yet it must always be discounted, because 
authors have a fashion of telling all the good 


things about their characters, showing their 
chief exploits, while they omit the defects, 
the mistakes, and the chief blunders which 
would be the most fruitful sources of sug- 
gestion in the life story. 

One should learn to depend upon his own 
judgment in reading, in hearing conversa- 
tion, and should cultivate independence of 
thought so as to gain the spirit of self-reli- 
ance. Many young people are ruined in 
character by being trained to be too de- 
pendent on the thinking and deciding of 
other minds. A young person should not 
degenerate into a mere automaton, but 
should begin life by learning to think and 
to reason on the smallest things that inter- 
est the life. It is a habit that will grow by 
practise, and if one adheres to the custom 
he will reach maturity of mind and strength 
of character very much earlier in life than 
if he drifts with the current of unthinking 
and unreasoning people around him. 

In times past in this country the man 
rose to greatness in business—A. T. Stewart, 
William E. Dodgé, and others ; progress has 
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changed this, and now companies, corpora- 
tions, and trusts swallow the personality of 
men and their names are lost to the public 
eye. Thus great organizations yield profit 
to their members, and not so much of fame 
or personal influence is attached to the 
distinguished business man as in former 
times. 

There are certain initial principles that 
every young man should learn before he en- 
ters upon his business career, that he may 
win success and not veer from the right 
way by serious mistakes. It is the privi- 
lege of a person to work for whom he will, 
or he need not work for any man if he so 
elects; his may be the lot of poverty and 
beggary, but these are to be preferred be- 
fore shame and dishonor. If he works for 
a man he may quit work if he so chooses; 
there is no power that can prevent him. It 
is also the privilege of aman to employ whom 
he will to work, and when it becomes neces- 
sary in conducting a business to dispense 
with that man’s services he may do so. 
These are some of the rights which be- 
long to the man and cannot be taken from 
him. This is the type of liberty that one 
gains by being born under the stars and 
stripes. He is free in his person and can- 
not be enslaved, nor can his rights, as a 
person, be abridged without doing violence 
to the government under which he lives. 
The manner of breaking business relations 
has much to do with the state of feeling that 
will exist between the individuals afterward. 
Here is where a thinking and reasoning 
mind with a kindly spirit will contribute 
very largely to smoothing the pathway of 
business life. 

Should young people remain in the town 
where they were born and engage in busi- 
ness under the eyes of their parents, is a 
question which excites the attention of 
families and often of whole communities. 
The tendency of human life is to remain 
near the oid homestead, to continue in later 
life in the enjoyment of the friendships of 
one’s youth. The world is so large, so 
strange, and apparently so cold that it 
intimidates the life of young people and 
causes them to think that they will forego 
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great business success away from home, 


because adventure is not alluring and 
fortune is uncertain. Home, friends, and 
an easy living seem to restrain ambition 
and quiet the mind with thoughts of success 
in life at the place of birth. 

It is pleasant for young people to be 
associated with their parents and the friends 
of their parents. Perhaps a business with 
a large patronage has come to them with- 
out an effort, or property which makes 
them rich and leaves no present prospect 
of want or business disaster. These things 
are agreeable and they inspire hope, but 
there are other things to consider. 

Should young people engage in a busi- 
ness because it is prepared to their 
hand? If their parents did a successful 
business it does not follow that they will 
succeed. The old associations will pass 
away and everything may change, when it 
will require ingenuity to so change the 
business that it may be adapted to the 
times. An inheritance is often squandered, 
and the history of men proves that more 
inherited fortunes have been lost in busi- 
ness than any other kind. There are 
brilliant exceptions even to this rule, but 
this is the main modifying feature of the 
whole situation. 

If you live in the midst of a small 
population and are known to every person 
in the community and continue to abide 
there during your mature life you will 
be obliged to inherit many of the prejudices 
that existed against your parents, together 
with the prejudices that you made in early 
life; petty idiosyncrasies in your character 
will be magnified to greater proportions 
than egregious faults in people who have 
lived at a distance from your critics. 
Sometimes a stranger, who has less talent, 
a weaker character, and no reputation, will 
move into the community and engage in 
the same business and distance you in the 
race of life. These things are all worthy of 
attention, for they weigh much in the trend 
of affairs which circle around one’s life. 

Experience is the wise teacher. It is to 
be a man’s master, so far as he can com- 
mand it, for the practical ‘affairs to which 
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he may lay his hands. It comes, however, 
by a painstaking use of one’s faculties as 
he associates with the world. You must 
have a lively perception of things going on 
around you, both great and small; you must 
understand what is transpiring, though it 
requires much questioning and close atten- 
tion to hearing what others have to say; 
then your memory must be trained to 
receive and retain impressions that are 
made in the routine of business. You will 
find that the totality of knowledge acquired 
by the use of all your faculties is the fruit 
of your endeavor. Experience as a method 
of gaining information is not confined to 
religious people who depend upon it for 
one of the strongest evidences of their 
religious belief, because experience is of 
equal value in a worldly sense to a person 
engaged in business. It is the royal road 
to wisdom, that subtle attainment of the 
human mind which is not to be found in 
books or in the instruction of the schoolmen. 

Observation has been a school to not a 
few very successful men; the eyes open, 
the mind open, the emotions in a plastic 
condition, all ready to absorb information, 
the wide-awake individual is sure to thus 
obtain helpful suggestions and inspiration. 
Every kind of business has its unwritten 
laws, rules for the conduct of the toilers, 
customs which have been established by 
keen and well-trained business minds. To 
observe these closely is to study all the 
plans and usages of a particular school of 
business men into which you expect to 
enter, to know the craft and associate with 
it, and not jar the plans on the trestle-board. 
To closely observe and faithfully perform 
whatever may be required is the correct 
method of getting theory and practice; as 
Horace Greeley said, “‘the way to resume is 
to resume”; the way to learn to do busi- 
ness is to do business. 

In the business world one proves a 
method by use; it may yield its lesson in 
suffering or enjoyment, and we learn that 
experience comes to men in all these ways, 
The school of experience has no favorites, 
its lessons cannot be obtained by proxy, it 
is personal, every man for himself. When 
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a business man asks for a skilled workman 
he often means an experienced workman. 
Your friend is sick and calls for an ex- 
perienced doctor, the wisdom of which you 
approve. So should young people see the 
value of experience in a business before 
venturing to assume its responsibilities or 
to risk their lives in that particular field. 

The ¢yro is a beginner, one who needs 
knowledge, as he is sure to find when he 
engages in conflicts with the business world. 
It is the initial stage in a young life, the 
starting point. It may be considered a 
base, though honorable, beginning. The 
beginning of writing is the hieroglyphic; 
the beginning of eloquence is_ pictorial 
representation; the beginning of philosophy 
is the mythical character, and the begin- 
ning of a business career is at the ladder 
where you find the first round. You can- 
not scale it at one bound; time is a factor 
which must be utilized, while observation 
will show that it is needed to develop 
understanding, to broaden perception, and 
increase one’s knowledge of what is to be 
done. A person who has no beginning in 
business will have no ending. A life with 
no starting point will be endless. There 
will be no resting place to afford satisfac- 
tion in seeing things brought toa successful 
conclusion. The rich fruits of labor always 
have a definite beginning and well-defined 
ending, but the individual must patiently 
receive hard knocks, for they will drive 
knowledge a long way into the conscious- 
ness of the soul. Experiences may be 
avoided by making your start at the begin- 
ning and gradually learning as you go along. 

If you are to engage in the dry-goods 
business start with a clerkship; that of a 
publisher, learn to be a printer; an editor, 
master the work of a reporter. This is the 
rule in the professions of medicine, law, 
the ministry, teaching, and indeed all great 
enterprises. 

The old system of apprenticeship in oper- 
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ation forty years ago meant that a father 
would contract with a tradesman to teach 
his son the trade. The boy was bound to 
work for three or four years and was called a 
“bound boy.” Machinery has come in and 
effected radical changes, but not in all trades, 
In some the apprenticeship is abolished, 
though this system does obtain in many 
trades to-day—the mason’s, bookbinder’s, 
printer’s, and some others—which are con- 
trolled by trades unions, where one person 
is admitted as an apprentice to a factory for 
every ten men. 

Apprenticeship was the check placed upon 
the ambition of boys and girls who were in 
too much haste to be promoted. Without 
this check in some form intelligent advance- 
ment toahigher placeisimpossible. Young 
people are not likely to value this lesson, 
because ambition to get on is often restless 
and will not observe rules, It does not 
stop to think how necessary it is to go 
slowly that one may learn, to do the things 
at hand before one goes to the next line of 
things. It is said that the Harper family 


obliged every male member who desired a 
place in the firm to begin by learning the 


printer’s trade. George Law, the son of a 
millionaire, graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege, but his father put him on a street-car 
to drive the car from Fifty-ninth Street to 
the Astor House and back twice a day, tak- 
ing his turn with the other drivers. He 
learned by experience to work with his 
hands, though he had a college education 
and inherited millions of money. The 
world’s great men have learned how im- 
portant is knowledge obtained by experience. 
Gambetta, maker of the French Republic, 
waited eighteen months in Paris for his first 
case as a lawyer, and he served six years 
as a clerk to an attorney, as if chained to 
his desk waiting for success. Waiting at 
the threshold for experience will by and by 
lift a young person beyond playing the rdle 
of a novice. 
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BY MAURICE 


TALMEYER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


HE illustrated poster of disputatious 
coloring, crazy design, and fantastic 
character, advertising everywhere, on 

thousands of papers that other thousands of 
papers will cover the next day, an oil, a soup, 


a petroleum, a shoe blacking, or a new 
chocolate-—— what can be more violently 
modern ? What 
more impudent 
thing has arisen 


r- 


in our day? 

The present 
of poster 
been com- 


style 
has 

pared with in- 
genuity, but with 
more erudition 
accuracy, 
an- 


than 
to certain 
cient usages. M. 
Charles Saunier 
in a vivid essay 
recalls that the 
Greeks and the 
and 
even the Assyri- 
ans and Egyp- 
made use 
of the publicity 
of the street. 
He also men- 
tions the _his- 

ric placards 
announcing in 


Romans 


ulans 


the seventeenth 
century the 
propositions that 

ere to be sus- 
tained in the 
Sorbonne, and 
to the “Malade Imaginaire,” 

1 which Toinette decorates her room with 
the thesis of Thomas Diafoirus. And only 
a half century ago, as we know, celebrated 
artists drew beautiful frontispieces for the 
G-Jan, 
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refers us 
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publications of their day. But in real truth 
have these vignettes any important relation 
with the illustrated poster? Can they be 
truly given as its predecessors? Were these 
not simple, excellent designs, regular and 
legitimate, and not the fantastic, disjointed, 
perverse, bedaubed, uniquely new, and dia- 
bolically modern 
thing that the 

poster is? 
The creator of 
the poster is 
Chéret, and 
never has 
creator been 
more completely 
such than he. 
He has not re- 
newed or per- 


a 


fected a species, 
he has invented 
one. The poster 
such as delights 
or scandalizes 
our streets at 
present did not 
exist before him, 
and nothing 
foretold it. It 
sprang like light- 
ning from his 
brush, It burst 
forth upon our 
like a 
magic vegeta- 
tion. Yet, how- 
ever magical 
the blooming of 
the poster might 
be, could not 
the elements of it be recognized? And was 
it not connected with something else? 
There were recognized in it, in fact, under 
the strangest fantasticality, certain aspects 
of contemporary life quite strange and ex. 


walls 
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ceptional in themselves, most 


conspicuous aspects, although disguised in 
a masterly 


HE JUNE CENTURY’ 


way, were those swift and 
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phantom-like visions of loud colors and 
brazen faces offered by certain much- 
frequented streets of foggy London. You 
observed in Chéret’s posters the same sights 
and the same dreamy atmosphere, those 
spectres of people and of things hurled 
as it were into an abyss, those eccentric 
forms and those mad contortions all sweep- 
ing by as if you had a fit of black vertigo. 
All that, however, had neither the gloom 
nor the stiffness of London life, and even 
transformed itself into something gaudy, 
bright, and aerial. It was still dreamy, but 
it was no longer nightmare, or it was at least 
a nightmare described with good humor. 
Not only was this no longer oppressive, but 
it was amusing, softened by an illumination 
of enchantment, and of licentious enchant- 
ment—another element of the poster in 
which was detected a very characteristic as- 


pect of actual life ; namely, that of the little - 
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theaters, the concert halls, and other places 
of nocturnal pleasures. Call clearly to mind 
a street of mad London; see the flaring gas 
and the blazing electric lights of gay noc- 
turnal Paris; now mingle with this phan- 
tasmagoria a reflection of Japanese virtu- 
osity, and you will have perhaps in these 
three elements the whole history of the 
genius of Chéret. For Chéret is indeed a 
genius, and the most marvelously extrava- 
gant and Parisian of our day. 

A veritable art, then, with all that charac- 
terizes and accompaniesit, is borne to us in 
the illustrated poster. It has its esthetics, 
its critics, its amateurs, its historians. It is 
really the maniaof the day. If anyone still 
doubted it, as we like to doubt whatever is 
new, he might turn over the leaves of some 
works and visit some galleries which would 
convince him. The fine book of M. Maindron 
and many other articles and essays would 
abundantly inform him; the collection al- 
most unique brought together by Za Plume, 
the little review which interests itself so pas- 
sionately in mural chromo-lithography, would 
continue to initiate him. Finaliy, the pub- 
lication undertaken just now by the firm of 
Chaix and entitled Masters of the Poster, in 
which there are reproduced with much care 
and elegance the most valuable and most 
celebrated posters, would completely en- 
lighten him. 

A great number of artists, in fact, are now 
devoting themselves to the art of the pla- 
card. Allartists are more or less concerned 
with it and the Masters of the Poster enabies 
us to judge of them. In the plates which 
have already appeared we have first Chéret 
himself, with his women shivering under 
their transparent laces, crowned with flam- 
ing streamers, twisting like serpents or pass- 
ing like comets. Thenthere are Ibel’s post- 
ers for a journal; Georges Meunier’s for 
cigars, De Feure’s and Cazal’s for exposi- 
tions, Grasset’s for a shop, Willette’s for a 
pantomime, Mucha’s for a theater, Tulouse- 
Lautrec’s for a divan, Bac’s and Metivel’s 
for concert halls, Realier-Dumas’ for gas, 
Guillaume’s for an operetta, Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s for a tooth-powder. 

All these art posters are not always real 
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posters and some would better be in an al- 
bum than on a fence or against a door. But 
many others have indeed the mural charac- 
ter, or approach it. Some have followed 
Chéret, others outside of his influence have 
sought for personal effect. Most of those 
following him have come to those deformi- 
ties of dreams or of fairyland and to those 
exalted and chimerical perversions in which 
this style triumphs ; and a whole generation 
of painters of 
posters and mas- 
ters of the pla- 
card, producing 
art or trying to, 
has taken pos- 
session of all the 
free surfaces 
along all the 
public streets in 
all the cities, 
large or small; 
the foreign 
coloring, bad or 
good, ingenius 
or mediocre, but 
always violent or 
invites 
the eyes every- 
where, irritating 


gaudy, 


them and trans- 
forming the face 
of the streets. 
The art poster, 
although not 
dating from 
more than thirty 
years ago, * has 
already been 
propagated in 
numerous coun- 
tries and M. 
Octave Uzanne, 
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one of its best-informed historians, shows 
it to be diffused through almost the en- 
tire world. In England Walker, Walter 
Crane, Dudley Hardy, Greifenhagen, and 
the Beggarstaff brothers have already car- 
ried it very far. As early as 1871 Walker, 
without going as far as coloring, began to 
presage it in the mural engraving intended 
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for the advertising of Wilkie Collins’ ro- 
A woman 
seen from behind, muffled in a shawl, was 
arriving with hurried step at the top of a 
stairway, and there turning her head, with 
one finger on her lip, was pulling open a 
heavy door which disclosed the stars of 
This was the first illustrated poster 
stuck upon the walls of London, and already 
implied color if it did not realize it. 

Then Walter 
Crane revolu- 
tionized the 
world of ama- 
teurs by a sym- 
phony in blue 
and yellow for 
the promenade 
concert in Con- 
vent Garden. 
And a whole 
school of yellow 
has been for 
some years mak- 
ing innovations 
and producing 
excessively, al- 
ways aiming at 
the most capti- 
vating effect by 
the most simple 
process, as in the 
extraordinary 
dancing silhou- 
ettes of Dudley 
Hardy, white 
upon a red 
ground or red 
upon a white 
ground; the 
women of Grei- 
fenhagen, like- 
wise brushed on 
in blinding masses, and especially the sum- 
mary and mystifying figures.of the Beggar- 
staff brothers, thrown upon immense sheets 
of wrapping paper, on which they sketch 
their visions with nothing but the lacunez. 

In America still more than in England the 
loud and enticing poster abounds and is mul- 
titudinous, but there too as elsewhere it in- 
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spires artists. Let us especially mention 
Bradley, of whom the Salon of One Hundred 
revealed to us last year seven pretty composi- 
tions executed for a little bimonthly review 
of Chicago, called the Chap Book; Will 
Carqueville, connected with Lippincott’s of 
Philadelphia ; finally Penfield, Woodbury, 
Rhead, and George Wharton Edwards. The 
delicate gray or rose-colored background, 


the white or pale green picture, the women 
in golden hair, 
on light blue ho- 
rizons, the large 
mystical flowers, 
symbolical 


the 
forests, with 
something of the 
Middle Ages, 
corrected by 
something of the 
Japanese —a 
little of all this 
is found, how- 
ever discon- 
nected the med- 
ley appears, in 
many American 
posters. Some, 
like those of Pen- 
field, of Bradley, 
of Carqueville, 
have some ele- 
gance or some 
humor, and 
sometimes a real 
masterliness. 
Others recall to 
us at the same 
time the vign- 
ettes of old 
prayer-books, or 
of cigar boxes. 
And Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain have their art 
posters too. The Belgian placard is partic- 
ularly artistic. In Austria, according to M. 
Uzanne, the poster is soft and fleshly; in 
Switzerland, stiff and awkward; in Italy, 
loud with debauches of indigo and sol- 
ferino red; in Spain it has tints of the 
orange omelet. 
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The striking thing in the posters of all 
countries is the trueness with which they 
mark boundaries and express differences of 
mind, social condition, and climate. Be- 
tween the English poster and the French 
poster, in spite of all the analogies and all 
the exchanging of processes which bring 
them together, we feel the two races. The 
French poster, light and subtle, has delica- 
cies, suggestions, veiled reflections; that of 
Chéret, notably, 
is all supple- 
ness, 
transparency, 
folds, and coils. 
His women are 
phantoms, but 
palpitating 
phantoms. One 
would feel that 
they are alive by 
touching them. 
Their silk rustles 
between your 
fingers. The 
women of Dud- 
ley Hardy and of 
Greifenhagen, 
although derived 
from those of 
Chéret, especi- 
ally reproduce 
the short and 
stout English 
woman — cold, 
ironical, at once 
frantic and stiff ; 
when they move 
they must crack 
like wooden 
dolls. Nor is 
there any rela 
tion between the 
English poster and the American poster, or 
between the Belgian and the Swiss, or be- 
tween the solferinos of Italy and the orange 
omelets of Spain. All these illustrated ad- 
vertisements are as different, as foreign in 
tone, in movement, and in spirit as the 
physiognomies, the language, the society, 
the habits, the architecture, and the atmos- 
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phere of Brussells are different from those 
of Constantinople. The art poster is a re- 
sult, an efflorescence, and the most power- 
ful and most logical offshoot in which life 
has taken form for a long time. It is in- 
deed a picturesque phase corresponding to 
a human phase. 

These pictures of a day or of an hour, 
washed off by the rains, charcoaled by the 
urchins, burned by the sun, covered over 
by others sometimes even before they are 
dry, symbolize to a more intense degree 
than the press the rapid, jolting, multitu- 
Of this life 
the poster is a continual reflection. It min- 
gles with it while reproducing it and repro- 
duces it while mingling with it, as the insta- 
bility of the water reproduces the trembling 
of the leaves while adding to their trembling. 
[t stores up not only the rapidity, but also 
the acuteness and the cruelty of life, to re- 
produce them in strange cries with the de- 
formities of the phonograph. It gives back 
by its indefinable colors, its perverse tone, 


dinous life that bears us along. 
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its strangeness, all that that life in its brevity 
contains and gives of disturbing joltings, of 
intense vanities, of ephemeral frenzies, of 
sickly efforts toward the sun and victory, 
destined for the sorry mud of the. gutter. 
The life of the past was strong and slow ; 
its natural expression was found in architec- 
ture, in the great things in stone that re- 
quired the pick and the fire to destroy them ; 
the present life is feverish and disconnected, 
reflecting many colors, and is summed up 
in the poster, put up in the morning, torn 
down in the evening, destined for the street 
cleaner’s cart, and yet embodying a concen- 
trated art. 

Thus the more one compares ancient life 
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with present life the more one finds them 
both, with all their characteristics, even 
their moral characteristics, in the edifice 
and in the poster. The monument of 
former times, with all the arts that it em- 
braced—painting, sculpture, ornamentations 
and decorations ef every sort—came from 
aristocratic or 
dominating, responding to the social or- 
der of the period. The idea of an au- 
thority, of something superior to the peo 
ple, stronger, grander and different from 
them, was set forth by the chéfeau and the 
cathedral, and their masses or their poems 
in stone, in spite of all that could brighten 
them, hardly spoke to the multitude of any- 
thing but their social or religious duties. 
They were imposing by their sanctity, their 
power, or their majesty. The people found 
in them nothing but exhortations to prayer 
and suggestions of obedience. The church 
cried out to you the eternity of religion; the 
palace, the splendor of the prince; and the 


a lordly art, eminently 
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individual, the subject, thus felt himself 
crushed beneath the weight of a divine or a 
royal interest in the presence of which his 
own did not exist. 

The poster, on the contrary, speaks to us 
only of ourselves, our pleasures, our tastes, 
our interests, our food, our health, our life. 
It does not say to us, “ Pray, obey, sacrifice 
thyself, adore God, fear thy master, respect 
thy king.” It whispers to us, ‘ Amuse 
yourself, take care of yourself, feed your- 
self, go to the concert, read romances, buy 
good soup, eat good chocolate, take a hand 
at the carnival, keep yourself fresh, hand- 
some, strong, good humored, paint your- 
self, comb yourself, perfume yourself, take 
care of your linen, your clothes, your teeth, 
your hands, and take pills if you havea cold.” 

Is not this what the art poster, from the 
top to the bottom of the walls, and from the 
windows of all shops, repeats to us in all 
tones, in all colors, by all its fantasmagoria 
and by all its goddesses of fame with golden 
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hair, freely scattering their glances and 
Is not 
this in fact the natural and logical effect of 
an age of individualism and of excessive 


holding trumpets to their mouths? 


Is not this indeed the modern 
monument, the chateau of paper, the cathe- 
dral of sensuality, in which all that we have 
in us of culture or of esthetics finds noth- 
ing to occupy itself with except the exalta- 
tion of its comfort and the tickling of its in- 
stincts? Architects may still build churches, 
as professors of rhetoric may still make Latin 
verses; they both compose in dead lan- 
guages. But the veritable architecture of 
to-day, that which springs from ambient and 
palpitating life, is the poster. It is the un- 


egotism ? 


stable edifice demolished every evening, re- 
constructed every morning, of gaudy and 
changing pictures which irritate and inter- 
rupt the passer-by, flatter him, provoke him, 
laugh at him, drag him away, and entice him. 

The necessary result of this nimble and 
degenerate art, as may easily be imagined, 
is a special mechanical demoralization, like 
that of the swift pictures of the kinetoscope. 
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Turn over the leaves of the posters in coi- 
lections, examine well those of the streets, 
and you will never find, either on a wall or 
at a collector’s, a fine moral poster whose 
effect is the exaltation of noble sentiment. 

The scandalous character of the poster 
has often been spoken of. 
in many attitudes is its special subject. 
Whether a man wants to make us buy his 


The young girl 


paste for removing superfluous hair, or his 
tonic, he always advertises by means of the 
She entices us to the shop, and 
It 


must be said, however, that mural art has 


young girl, 
we do not even know what is sold there. 
always had its licentious side, even in 
periods of strict authority. The ancient 
witches in old bas-reliefs have left the old 
capitals and the old doorways, called on the 
milliner and the dressmaker, put on plumed 
hats and 
broom handle for a fan, and leaped into the 
gorgeous chromos from which they invite us 


to buy the elixirs of youth which have re- 


gauzy robes, exchanged their 
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juvenated them. Eve, seen so often in the 
old stone vignettes of our cathedrals, has 
been resuscitated in the shop windows in 
her gay descendants, a little less in disha- 
bille than she, but quite as tempting and 
offering us innumerable varieties of apples. 

An enormous difference exists, however, 
between the mural immorality of other times 
and that of our day. When the ancient 
bas-relief is obscene it is crudely so, with 
something of the 
natural, the bar- 
baric, and the 
mythological. It 
is an immodest 
fantasy dis- 
played in all its 
nakedness, but 
going no farther 
than fantasy for 
fantasy’s sake 
and nudity for 
nudity’s sake. 
It is animal im- 
modesty inter- 
preted by artists’ 
immodesty. The 
poster is quite a 
different thing. 
Its immodesty is 
wise, systematic, 
calculated, com- 
mercial. Itisa 
professional im- 
modesty, 
erned and meas- 
ured according 
to the demands 
and the tricks of 
a trade. 

It is a strange 
condition of 
imagination and 
a strange moral 
atmosphere in 
which the poster thus holds us. The masses 
of people and those especially whose impres- 
sions are liveliest, the woman, the child, the 
young girl, have continual visions of concert 
halls and night gardens. It is not the 
worship of physical beauty such as existed 
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among the ancients under Phidias 
Apelles, nor is it the great high tide of art 
such as Italy’s at the age of Titian or of 
Raphael, but it is simply a custom of equiv- 
ocation, of scandal, of double meanings, 
and of vice. And what here again dis 
tinguishes the poster is that it does not 
propose all this to us more or less per 
suasively, but it imposes it upon us. | 
read a book if I want to; I go and see 
a picture if | 
feel like it; I do 
not buy a news- 
paper in spite of 
myself; but the 
poster I see, 
even if I do not 
want to see it; 
whether it irri- 
tates me or suits 
me I must en 
dure it. Does 
it outrage my 
delicacy, my 
convictions, my 
religion, my 
taste? It ridi- 
cules them, and 
forces 


or 


itself 
into my eyes. 
It is this that | 
am obliged to 
breathe, and it 
is forced into 
my blood, and 
not only 
mine, but 
my wife’s, 
the young 
lady’s, into that 
of the child who 
is learning its 
letters and reads 
as yet nothing 
but pictures. 
The excuse of the poster is that it is 
itself an effect. It is like those flowers of 
insalubrious countries which cause fever by 
exhaling what they have drawn from the 
soil. A poster gives back to society what 
it receives therefrom. What an origina! 
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art, truly and spontaneously modern! A 
morbid art, a perverse art, pestilential, 
miasmatic, but art all the same; quite con- 
trary to the literary pornography that we 
have seen growing by the side of it, whose 
fetid eccentricities and unspeakable affecta- 
tions have never been anything but false 
art. But in the poster I am sensible of a 
vigor and a sincerity; it has let loose upon 
the world a winged horde of incendiaries of 
joy and of vice. It is truly a flame of 
perdition. I truly see in it the very art of 
Gomorrah, 

The conclusion is self-evident. From 
the point of view of permanent morality 
and of self-preservation the poster, such as 
it flourishes to-day upon our walls, is a 
terrible agent of perversion. It exalts all 
that is frivolous and sensual, dissolves 
every high idea and every strong sentiment. 
It acts at the same time with impudence 
and despotic noise in the manner of a flag 
or a tocsin from the sight or sound of which 
we are not free to escape. Transport your- 
self a thousand or two thousand years into 
the future and suppose the corner of one 
H-Jan. 
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of our streets to be discovered with its 
posters. What child’s play the legend of 
Belshazzar’s wall would become by the side 
of certain Parisian walls simply besmeared 
with certain advertisements. 

How true it is that the only really living 
arts, the only ones destined to remain as 
witnesses of an age, are the arts that really 
have sprung from the sap and the root of 
that age. The poster in this respect 
springs from our age, as the Parthenon 
sprang from that of Greece, and as the 
cathedrals from the Middle Ages. This 
coloring thrown upon fine paper sums up as 
completely, as mysteriously, the modern 
world as the decorations of old doorways 
solidly fixed in stone sum up older ages. 
Triumphant, exultant, painted, placarded, 
torn down in a few hours, occupying our 
hearts and souls continually with its loud 
folly, the poster is indeed the art, and 
almost the only art, of this age of fever and 
of laughter, of struggle, of ruin, of elec- 
tricity, and of oblivion. Nothing of it will 
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remain, no doubt. But what will be left 
some day of the most indestructible pyra- 
mids? Seen from a certain height, the 
eternal and the ephemeral are no longer 
distinguished from each other, and stone 
and paper become confounded in the infinite. 

[One may well question, and especially in Amer- 
ica, the conclusions reached by M. Talmeyer in this 
article. They represent views which, even in 
France, and more so in England and the United 
States, cannot be 
permitted to pass 
for long without 
protest. While the 
modern poster 
flaunts itself every- 


ILLUSTRATED 


where, in the most 
astounding colors, 
and not 
quently appeals 
di- 


infre- w 
more or less 
rectly to the sen- 
suous in nature, it 
is not entirely a 
thing of perversion. 
. . ‘a 
The poster is to be 
seriously reckoned 
with as a phase of 
artistic develop- 
ment of which 
much good has al- 
ready come and 
from which a more 
wholesome effect is 
to be confidently 
expected. Posters, 
like newspapers, 
reflect human life 
in the various de- 
grees of its inten- 
sity and activity, 
but it is not by any 
means to be set 
down as a fact that 
the modern poster, 
even in France, the 
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place of its nativity, is entirely concerned with the 
abnormal, the sensuous in life. To be sure, posters 
are oftentimes freighted with offense, but if so they 
leave without disguise the character of the very 
things whose index they are. 

Within recent years the poster art has attracted 
the services of many of our best artists, whose in- 
fluence in this field has been potential and eleva- 
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ting. The simple and severe typographical or prim- 
itively colored announcements of magazines, books, 
soaps, bicycles, and other articles have within a 
comparatively short time given place to more or 
less artistic creations in form and color. Many of 
this class, and indeed most of those apart from 
theatrical posters, contribute by their very character 
to the elevation of artistic taste, and by their good 
humor and novelty, not to say startling oddity, they 
attract rather than repel interest. Who can say 
also that the theatrical poster has not improved 
somewhat in conse- 
quence of this de- 
velopment, and 
that if some posters 
of this class are 
shockingly immoral 
it is not primarily 
the fault of the 
poster but more 
particularly of the 
play which it is 
called upon to 
represent in ad- 
vance? 


bb 


The illustrations 
which accompany 
this article are re- 
productions of rep- 
resentative types of 
posters published 
in this country and 
abroad, and serve 
to still further em- 
phasize the view 
that much of good 
in morals as in art 
may come from the 
modern poster. It 
has become the 
creature of com- 
merce, whose 
means to success is 
that which carries 
the name and merit 
of an article most 
effectively to the 
mind of the consumer, a means which we call adver- 
tising and which a watchful public demands shall 
This the advertiser 
has interpreted for the present to mean artistic, 
as well as prudent, judicious, and continuous 
advertising, in which the modern poster demands a 
large and interesting part—EpDITOR THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. ] 
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A NEW YEAR’S CEREMONY—THE BLESSING OF ANIMALS. 


BY ELEANOR HODGENS. 


( YS exlin o day is not the day far 
excellence of the year in all Christian 
countries. In France, for example, 

it is to New Year’s Day, and not to Christ- 
mas, that all eyes are turned in anticipation 
of feasting and merrymaking. Their jour 
de l’an is to them the great festival day 
all over France. Shops are closed, pres- 
ents exchanged, and all give themselves 
up to the hilarious enjoyment of this day, 
over all days of the year. 

Among the French lower and middle 
classes Christmas is scarcely observed, ex- 
cept in attending midnight mass and in eat- 
ing a good supper afterward. All present- 
giving, jollification, and in some localities 
even the setting up of the traditional holi- 
day tree are reserved for Sylvester’s Eve, 
which comes on the last night of the year— 
the Vigil of St. Sylvester, it is called. 

In traveling through the south of France 
at this season we chanced upon a curious 
ceremony attached to this Sylvester night. 
It was the blessing of flocks and herds of 
animals, which were driven by the peasants 
of the surrounding country to a little church 
lying high in the Cévennes Mountains, there 
to have mass said over them by the priest. 

These herds of cattle constitute the 
greater part of the wealth of the simple in- 
habitants of this region, and every New 
Year’s Eve they bring their precious ani- 
mals to receive a blessing for the new year, 
that they may be fruitful and multiply and 
bring prosperity to their owners throughout 
the year. 

There are but few churches in this wild 
and romantic mountain country of the Black 
Espinouse, one church and one priest often 
serving for several of the humble surround- 
ing villages. Many of the animals, there- 
fore, are driven a considerable distance to 
attend this ceremony. 


All that day in passing through the 
country we saw herds of oxen and cows, 
goats, sheep, and pigs driven along the 
roads by their owners, to be in readiness for 
the mass to take place in the evening. 

Such animals as they were! Such glossy- 
hided oxen and cows! Such white sheep 
and clean pigs! Evidently the peasants 
had taken the greatest care in washing and 
brushing their charges into proper church 
attire. In many casesI saw women driving 
goats or sheep trimmed with ribbons or 
decorated with paper flowers, and there were 
bullocks with garlands of these same tawdry 
flowers thrown around their thick necks. 

One of these, a young bullock whose 
snow-white hide shone out in contrast toa 
yoke of pink paper roses, took fright at the 
unusual apparition of our strange convey- 
ance and broke away from the young 
peasant girl who led him. She was forced 
to clutch at the garland around his neck in 
trying to restrain him, when, alas! the paper 
roses which had been her pride were 
scattered in the mud of the highway. 

As the time for mass approached all the 
animals were marshaled before the portico 
in the grassy courtyard of the little stone 
church, which stood on a plateau over- 
looking several scattered hamlets below. 
The church was a poor affair, both outside 
and inside. The outer walls were moss- 
grown and the bell which tolled for mass in 
the square steeple was cracked and dis- 
cordant. At its sound the animals began 
to bleat and bellow and tried to escape 
down the steep incline. But they were 
restrained by those of the peasants who 
remained outside the church while mass 
was being said inside. 

Here in the plain interior were only 
rude paintings and earthen vases of pine 
branches, and the candles decorating the 
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altar were in wooden candlesticks. All 
the mountaineers who could leave their 
animals in the care of those outside 
crowded the little church, and each held a 
lighted candle of coarse yellow wax. These 
tnrew their gleams up into the stolid faces 
of the peasants as they sang an old hymn 
in the dialect of the Cévennes—“ Wei pus 
belo que lon chour’’ (Night more beautiful 
than day)—and with the singing came a 
strange commingling of sounds from the 
animals outside. 

The curé was a white-haired old man, 
attired in heavy brocaded vestments whose 
once glittering gold threads now showed 
the tarnish of time. At the end of the 
mass he once more held aloft the host, and 
chanting the Magnificat slowly walked 
through the church to the portico outside. 
At this moment the white-haired priest, in 
his trailing mantle of brocade, lighted by 
the glare of the candles in the hands of the 
congregation who followed him, presented 
a spectacle almost sublime. 

But strange as was this scene inside the 
church that which met us upon the threshold 


was even more strange and impressive. 
Column after column of cattle, driven by 
their guardians, now approached the portico 
where the old priest stood, and crowded 


the frozen turf before the door. At sight 
of the gorgeously appareled priest, the 
many twinkling lights, and the collection of 
people the eyes of all these poor dumb 
brutes showed bewilderment, dread, and 
protest, and some of them became so 
frightened as to be almost beyond control. 

After an impressive moment of silence in 
which even the animals joined, the priest, 
holding the sacred host high above his head 
and lowering his voice to deep tones, pro- 
nounced some words of benediction. In- 
stantly all the people, including the drivers 
and shepherds out beside the flocks, fell 
upon their knees and murmured words of 
response. 

At this moment an acolyte passed from 
behind the priest on the portico steps, and 
taking a holy-water sprinkler walked through 
the ranks of bellowing and frightened ani- 
mals and deftly threw upon them the holy 
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water. The oxen and cows were thus 
blessed first, followed by the sheep, goats, 
and pigs in turn, A moon glittered high 
above the dark mountain slopes, and aided 
by the candle lights revealed clearly the long 
polished horns and heaving sides of the 
oxen and the glossy coats and white wooly 
skins of the goats and sheep. 

Truly it was a strange congregation—and 
not a very well-behaved one. At the ap- 
proach of the acolyte and the touch of holy 
water on their bodies the animals struggled, 
bellowed, bleated, and squealed more rest- 
ively than before, and even the more peace- 
ful ones, who had been lying down, fright- 
ened by the cries of their fellows now sprang 
to their feet and uttering pitiful cries tried to 
escape down the mountain. 

But high above this noise and tumult rose 
again the voice of the old priest. “My 
children,” he said distinctly, “God in his 
goodness and mercy sends me, his unworthy 
servant, here to bless your flocks, according 
to an ancient custom of our mountains, so 
that these animals by whose aid you live 
may join in our religious ceremonies which 
usher in a new year. Let us therefore sing 
together a loud hosanna in praise of the 
ever-merciful Lord, so lenient to sinners.” 

In obedience to his command the people, 
when he had ceased speaking, broke into a 
thunderous volume of singing, whose sound 
rang down from the elevated plateau to the 
hamlets below and echoed from crag to 
crag of the wild mountains. The animals, 
startled anew at this farewell hymn, lifted 
their voices again in loud cries, adding their 
powerful notes to this strange song of praise. 

Surely nothing more striking than this 
beautiful festival of the “ Animals’ Mass” 
could be seenin any other part of the world, 
and nothing more touching than the simple 
faith of the people which it illustrates. 

When the iast note died away the strange 
cortege began to move slowly down the 
path toward the valley in the same order in 
which it had come. 

Standing still in the grassy courtyard, so 
lately pressed by the hoofs of many animals, 
we strained our eyes after them down the 
inclines until they were far out of sight in 
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the distance, the occasional low of cattle or 
the plaintive bleat of a lambkin unused to 
the cold night air coming to us through the 
moonlit air of this last night of the old year. 

But this region of the Espinouse is not 
the only place in which animals “attend 
church.” There is a most poetical and beau- 
tiful ceremony celebrated in Rome on St. 
Agnes’ Day in the blessing of the lambs 
from whose wool the garments of the pope 
are made. 

These pretty little creatures are brought 
up and cared for by the nuns, who on St. 
Agnes’ Day every year bring the new lambs 
that have been born during the year to re- 
ceive a blessing. 

There is first a mass said by the bishop, 
who wears a gorgeous chasuble of pink velvet 
embroidered with pearls and silver threads, 
pink gloves with the sacred monogram em- 
broidered on the back, and carries a dia- 
mond-encrusted miter. 

At the end of this mass the lambs are car- 
ried in by soldiers in full uniform. The 
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Then mix and bake 
The johnny-cake 
And stir the omelet light ; 
The surest plan 
To please a man 
Is through his appetite. 
(Sing to the tune of “ Old Grimes.” ) 

S the above the keynote of action 
| adopted to gain recruits for the army? 
Or is it a mere coincidence that simul- 
taneously with Major-general Nelson A. 
Miles’ call for more recruits for the army— 
a callin which he cannot hold forth mili- 
tary promotion as an inducement for enlist- 
ment because the army is already over-offi- 
cered—there appears among new books the 
“Manual for Army Cooks”? Whether a 
coincidence or not, no doubt an acquaint- 
ance with this manual will divest the duty 
of enlistment of half its horrors, namely the 
half involved in the proverbial army diet of 
hardtack and salt pork. It describes an 
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beautiful little creatures, whiter than snow 
and innocent as only lambs can appear, rest 
in white velvet baskets on beds of crimson 
roses. Around their fluffy soft necks hang 
garlands of pink rosebuds tied by white satin 
ribbons, and on their wooly heads are crowns 
of red and white roses. 

These lovely little balls of downy flesh 
gaze at first with pitiful appeal in their in- 
nocent eyes at the procession of priests in 
gorgeous robes and at the brilliantly lighted 
cathedral. 

When the lambs have reached the altar 
the bishop removes his pink silk gloves and 
dips the tips of his fingers in a golden basin 
containing holy water. With this he sprinkles 
the timid lambkins, who are apt at this point 
to attempt to rise in alarm from their flow- 
ery beds in the velvet baskets. 

They are gently thrust back, however, by 
their custodians ; the prelate strokes their 
heads reassuringly, says a benediction over 
them, and the “ Blessing of the Lambs” is 
ended until another year. 
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abundance of appetizing things as the food 
of soldiers under ordinary circumstances— 
in garrison, in camp, or on the march. 
This is as it should be, for who deserves 
better at the hands of the nation than the 
soldier, who gives up all his home comforts 
and lives in rigid discipline, when not act- 
ually risking his life, for the sake of his 
country? 

The tables of contents alone of the 
manual are almost enough to rouse one’s 
patriotism to the enlisting point. In the 
directions for cooking in garrison there are 
27 different recipes for soups, 16 for fish, 
71 for meats, 16 for gravies and sauces, 3 
for hashes, 103 for vegetables, 16 for bread, 
11 for pancakes, 3 for pie crusts, 33 for 
puddings, 2 for doughnuts, and 8 for coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and lemonade. 

For the easy and speedy following of 
these recipes are given tables of approximate 
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weights and measures, a time-table for cook- 
ing meats and one for vegetables, besides 
many invaluable suggestions and cautions. 
The garrison is provided with a good ser- 
viceable army range, all necessary cooking 
utensils, and china, glassware, and cutlery 
for serving the food on the dining tables. 
Moreover the manual prescribes, both for 
the barracks and for the field, ‘men in suf- 
ficient numbers fully instructed in manag- 
ing and cooking the rations.” 

For the comfort of all sympathizers with 
the Cubans who just now are particularly 
anxious about the country’s foreign affairs, 
let it be said that not all this provision of 
good things gives occasion for alarm lest the 
soldier shall devote his entire strength to 
coping with internal warfare. His meals 
are too well arranged for that. The amount 
of food is limited by the ration, which allots 
to each person daily a certain number of 
ounces each of meat components, of bread 
components, of vegetables, of coffee and 
sugar, of seasoning, and of soap and candle 
components. 

Whether one shall receive his meat in 


salt pork or roast turkey, his bread in hard- 
tack or warm biscuit, etc., of course is not 


a matter of choice with the individual. All 
that depends each day upon the bill of fare, 
which is planned by the head of the cooking 
management. The bills of fare suggested 
in the manual arrange for three simple, 
wholesome meals each day. Few dishes are 
called for at one meal but there is consider- 
able variety in the food in the course of a 
day and a great variety in a week. 

Should the overseer neglect to plan the 
meals well and the cooks prefer to prepare 
only the easiest dishes, the legalized quantity 
of food ingredients, usually a redeeming 
trait of a plain meal, certainly would cease 
to be avirtue. Even this prospect should 
not frighten one about to enlist when he 
considers at how many boarding-houses he 
has grown thin from the scarcity of food, 
never getting enough of anything except on 
the installment plan—that is, a little more of 
the same dish at each meal, ad nauseam. 
Or let him not experienced in boarding-house 
fare recall how often on sitting down to the 
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table he has remembered the buttons his 
wife must sew on his garments, the rushing 
through with her house-work to get time for 
those social duties which she has to shoul- 
der if he keeps up to his mark in the 
social scale—how many things does he not 
remember that make him hesitate to tell his 
wife he is sick to disgust of the same kind 
of soup continually and potatoes cooked the 
same way? But in the army the cooks are 
excused from all other duties. Hence, 
without any scruples against using his right 
of appeal to headquarters, the soldier need 
not suffer for lack of properly prepared food, 
in times of peace. 

The manual shows how to vary the fare 
even in seasons of scarcity when it is not 
possible to secure much variety in the raw 
materials. This is done by cooking the ar- 
ticles in many different ways. 

Nor is cleanliness a forgotten element in 
army life. Explicit directions are here given 
for its promotion, both in the preparation 
of food and in the care of all cooking uten- 
sils. If the directions are enforced in prac- 
tise, tinware in the army receives much 
more attention than in most home kitchens. 
Indeed the New Woman would do well to 
send her husband to the army to learn how 
to take care of her tinware. One direction 
especially shows the inwardness of the ad- 
vice on cleanliness: ‘ In washing any greasy 
utensil, it is best, if possible, to use the hand 
instead of flannel or rags, as they retain the 
grease, and so keep putting it on again in- 
stead of scrubbing it off.” 

In camp life the joys of dining are more 
precarious than in the barracks because of 
the many inconveniences to proper cooking 
of the food. However, as an offset to this 
drawback to camp life, the appetite is better 
in outdoor life. For field use the cooking 
utensils are necessarily simple. The dishes 
are few, and instead of the reliable barrack 
range in the shelter of a tidy kitchen some 
rude cooking place must be improvised. 
Of these cooking places the simplest and 
most economical as to fuel is in the form of 
a trench dug in the ground. With moderate 
weather, favorable soil, and sufficient skill 
such a stove can be made to answer every 
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purpose. Field ovens, too, of primitive 
fashion, are constructed for baking “soft 
bread,” beans, meats, etc. This is done 
even when the army is on the march, 
provided the weather is not too stormy for 
the bread to rise. 

For individual cooking and eating on the 
field, necessitated by emergencies, the 
government furnishes each soldier with one 
meat can and plate combined, one three- 
pint canteen, one tin cup, one knife, fork, 
and spoon. These articles are carried in 
the haversack, except the cup, which is 
fastened to the strap. The meat can and 
plate are two oval dishes of block tin, eight 
inches long by six and one half inches wide, 
and made to fit into each other. The lower 
dish is one quarter of an inch the deeper, 
being one inch in depth, and to it is 
attached a light iron handle which folds 
over to hold the two plates together. This 
handle enables it to be used as a frying-pan, 
a dipper, and in various other capacities. 

With all its hardships camp cooking with 
the most primitive implements is not so 
fatal to good food as might be supposed. 
Perhaps the chief reason of this is that 
there are many recipes for cooking meats, 
breads, vegetables, soups, etc., adapted to 
just such conditions of fire and dishes. 
For instance, 

TO BAKE PORK AND BEANS WITHOUT OVEN. 

Have a trench about 18 inches wide, 18 inches 
deep, and from 4 to 6 feet long; keep a fire in this 
for several hours; let fire die down so that there 
shall be a bed of coals and hot ashes; it is then 
ready for use. Prepare beans as usual for baking 
and place in mess kettles; pour in three quarts of 
hot water; cover with tin plate or mess pan; scrape 
out the embers until kettle will be near bottom of 
trench; cover first with ashes, then with coals, and 
leave undisturbed for 6 to 8 hours. 

FIELD BREAD, BAKED IN FRYING-PAN. 

[After preparing the dough] grease the frying-pan 
and set it over hot embers until the grease begins 
to melt; put the dough, rolled to a thickness of 
half an inch, in the pan and set it on the fire; shake 
the pan every few moments to prevent the dough 
from adhering; after the crust has formed on the 
bottom take the bread out of the pan and set it up 
on edge, close to the fire, turning it occasionally to 
insure its being baked through. 
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There are even recipes for cooking food 
without any cooking utensils at all. These 


recipes, boon as they may be to those who 
dislike dish-washing, are more particularly 
adapted, to borrow O. W. Holmes’ expres- 
sion, to those “go, gobble, and git recep- 
tions’ that sometimes are held by soldiers 
who have been cut off from joining the 
provision-train detachment of the army. 


BAKED BEEF HEAD (WITHOUT COOKING UTENSILS). 

Dig in the ground a hole of sufficient size and 
build a fireinit. After the fuel has burned to coals 
put in the head, neck downward. Cover it with 
green grass, coals, and earth. Build a good fire 
over the buried head and keep it burning for about 
six hours. Unearth the head and remove the skin. 
A head treated in this way at night will be found 
cooked in the morning. The head of any animal 
may be cooked in this way. 

BAKED FISH (WITHOUT COOKING UTENSILS). 

Dig a héle in the ground about eighteen inches 
deep and of sufficient size to contain the fish; build 
a fire in it and let it burn to coals. Remove the 
coals, leaving the hot ashes at the bottom, upon 
which place a thick layer of green grass; place the 
fish on top and cover with another layer of grass; 
then rake back the live coals and loose earth and 
build a small fire on top. At the end of about 
three quarters of an hour the fish will be found 
cooked with the juice retained; the skin will peel 
off and leave the flesh clean and free from ashes 
and dirt. 

To those who cannot conceive of more 
comfort in army life than that of doing 
nobly one’s duty, who continue to judge all 
army life, even in times of peace, by the 
great hardships endured and the never-to- 
be-forgotten sacrifices made by those brave 
souls who fought our country’s battles, this 
book will be a revelation. 

To those skeptic pessimists who are 
inclined to take seriously Orpheus C. 
Kerr’s joke about frequently distributing 
paper and pencils through the army so that 
the soldiefs might draw their rations as 
usual, let it be said that the accounts in 
this manual certainly ought to be reliable, 
having been “prepared under the direction 
of the commissary-general of subsistence ” 
and “published by authority of the secre- 
tary of war for use in the army of the 
United States.” 
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BY JANE KINGSFORD. 


III. 
P NHE basis of good housekeeping is 
good marketing. We may have the 
best ranges, gas stoves, and electrical 
heaters, the latest and best patterns of cook- 
ing utensils, and be excellent cooks, and yet 
be, as grandmother would say, “ poor pro- 
viders.” In the old times in New England 
a “good provider” was simply a house- 
keeper who bought abundantly at the store 
and market. To-day it means much more, 
because the household buyer or provider has 
to meet wholly new conditions and new food 
materials. ‘ 

Fifty years ago all foods had their “ sea- 
sons” and almost everything was in its nat- 
ural state. Fruits, vegetables, and fish 
were in season for only a few weeks and 
could rarely be purchased out of their season. 
Dried, smoked, salted, and pickled meats 
and fish were the only forms in which meats 
or fish could be found, except when fresh. 
A little preserved fruit of inferior quality, a 
little dried fruit, and a limited supply of 
pickles were all the grocery stores had to 
offer out of season. Vegetables were all in 
a raw state and summer vegetables were al- 
most unknown in winter. To-day we find 
wholly new conditions. The railroads have 
greatly prolonged the season for fruits and 
vegetables. Science has come to the aid of 
the housekeeper and increased enormously 
the food supply of the world and reduced 
the cost of housekeeping. The progressive 
housekeeper clearly recognizes that “ pro- 
viding ” means now not only an understand- 
ing of the progress of food saving and food 
preparation but a willingness to accept the 
wonderful variety of foods and food prepa- 
rations now offered to her by modern science. 

That there is a general and wide-spread 
interest in the new things in market 
and store is clearly shown by the large at- 
tendance at the many “food shows” that 
have been held in this country within the 





past few years. A large food show was 
open for a month in New York this fall and 
a new department store, wishing to signal- 
ize the opening of its establishment, gave a 
free food show and opened a large lecture- 
room free to the public, with free cooking 
lessons every day. The crowds that gather 
round the “sample counters” at such ex- 
hibitions clearly show that the housekeepers 
are at last waking up to the value of the 
new food supplies now offered to us in such 
abundance. 

These food supplies are clearly divided 
into two classes, the preserved meats, fruits, 
fish, and vegetables put up in tin and glass 
and commonly known as “canned goods,” 
and the prepared foods or food preparations. 
Canned goods are simply partly cooked food 
preserved from decay by sealing tight from 
air. There is no reason whatever why we 
should not use canned foods. In fact it is 
a very foolish prejudice that keeps any of 
us from using such food. Of course, we 
are none of us so unwise as to buy canned 
corn when green corn is in the market. It 
is equally unwise to refuse to have canned 
vegetables in midwinter just because we 
have a notion that “canned things are 
unhealthy.” 

The whole matter is very simple. Food 
sealed in tin or glass by reputable people 
who use common honesty and reasonable 
care in their manufactories is just as good, 
safe, and healthy as any raw food in the 
market, because the very process of canning 
tends to destroy bacteria. Almost all raw 
food exposed for sale in open markets and 
on sidewalks and in wagons is loaded with 
bacteria. The wonder is not that more people 
are not made ill by canned food, but that so 
many people live after eating the raw, dust- 
covered food we buy at the stores. In New 
York the Board of Health forbid the mar- 
ketmen to expose meats in the open air. 
Meat in a tin is certainly safer than meat 
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hanging on a hook in an open market next 
the street. As sensible and progressive 
housekeepers our course is plain. Use all 
the canned things you wish. They save 
time, labor, fuel, money, and nerves and they 
give our tables what all American tables 
need so much, more variety and more fruit 
and more vegetables. There is only one 
simple rule to observe with canned goods— 
look at the labels. Buy of reputable people 
whom you know and trust. Having found 
a good “brand,” stick to it. 

The terms “food preparation” and “ pre- 
pared food”’ are modern terms used to de- 
scribe the countless forms of partly or wholly 
cooked food prepared for immediate use in 
the kitchen. Forinstance, the partly cooked 
oatmeals and wheats, salads, boned turkey 
or chicken, puddings, soups, patties, and 
jellied meats are “prepared foods” in the 
sense of being ready or very nearly ready 
for immediate consumption. The number 
and variety of these preparations has in- 
creased immensely in the last few years and 
almost every month sees familiar materials 
put up in new and usually very attractive 
forms. 

Two things have contributed to the in- 
crease in the supply of prepared foods. The 
first of these is the very high rents charged 
in our cities, which have compelled house- 
keepers to use very small kitchens with gas 
for fuel. We have no room to store quan- 
tities of food as our mothers did. Gas fuel 
is too costly to allow us to cook oatmeal six 
hours when prepared oatmeal can be served 
on the breakfast table in six minutes. We 
have not the room or time or fuel to make a 
soup that must cook for three hours when 
a canned soup can be served hot in five 
minutes. The second reason is that women 
have come to recognize that life and time 
are too valuable to waste in any housework 
that can be done cheaper, quicker, and bet- 
ter outside the house. We cannot afford 
the time to watch the stock-pot while better 
soups than we can make are in endless va- 
riety in the stores. 

The progressive housekeeper will thank- 
fully accept these new food preparations, 
studying them, testing them on her table, 
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and finding out by actual trial which is best 
and cheapest. We must recognize in this 
matter that the makers of these prepared 
foods employ skilful and careful cooks and 
often employ chemists to test and examine 
all the material they buy and sell. It costs 
a great deal of money to establish a first- 
rate kitchen for making prepared foods. 
Absolute neatness, precision, and invariable 
honesty is the only road to success. A 
few dozen samples of inferior goods will 
destroy in a few week the reputation that it 
takes years to build up. The prepared 
foods made by the best firms are more 
uniform in character than any food we can 
prepare in our homes and a housekeeper 
can depend for a first-rate soup or pudding 
with more security upon a purchased article 
than she can on any ordinary cook. 

The tendency in housekeeping to-day is 
clearly toward a saving in time and labor. 
“The way mother did” is too expensive of 
both labor and time. The electric light, 
the electric cooking appliances, electric 
lamp, and gas lighting appliances, the gas 
stove, the electric motor, preserved foods, 
and prepared foods have come to our aid 
because we feel we must have such things. 
Life is too full to waste a minute in doing 
things in the house that can be done 
cheaper and better outside the house. 
Housekeepers and house-mothers have a 
right to demand everything and anything 
that science can bring to them to save their 
time and strength. Housekeeping there 
will always be. Let us, however, see that 
we are not all slaves to our kitchens, 
accepting thankfully all the new things that 
have come to lighten the labors of the 
home and leave the house-mothers’ hands 
free for higher and better things. 

Finally, the most progressive house- 
keeping includes some knowledge of food 
values. We all know in a general way that 
milk is best for babes and meat for strong 
men, that fat meats are best for cold 
weather and fruits for warm weather—and 
there our knowledge stops. We do not 
know whether chicken or oysters, salt 
mackerel or steaks contain the most nutri- 
ment nor do we know which of all the 
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foods in the market is cheapest. We know 
which costs the most, but we seldom recog- 
nize that cost has nothing to do with real 
food value. 

Many housekeepers think this a purely 
scientific aspect of housekeeping and that 
they need not pay any attention to it. Now 
the real facts of the value of food are few, 
and so simple that any young girl can be 
easily trained to master and apply them in 
ordinary housekeeping. For instance, food 
supplies heat to the system. Clothing 
keeps heat in, food creates heat in the body. 
Food is a fuel and the unit of fuel value in 
any food is called a “calory.” A man 
doing a moderate day’s work requires 3,520 
calories every day and this he must obtain 
from his food. The number of calories any 
food will give is its fuel value. The fuel 
values of all our common foods are now 
easily obtained from books and the progress- 
ive housekeeper can easily estimate just 
how many calories any dish on her table 
will contain. Three pounds of chicken, 
costing (city prices) sixty cents, will give 
990 calories. Two pounds of round steak, 
costing thirty cents, will give 1,710 calories. 
One pound of smoked ham, costing twelve 
cents, will give 1,735 calories. Half a 
pound of oatmeal, costing two and a half 
cents, will give 925 calories. 

If a man requires 3,520 calories in a day 
his breakfast should contain at least 1,173 
calories. We usually regard one three- 
pound chicken as sufficient for a breakfast 
for four people. This would be only 247 
calories apiece, or 926 calories short, which 
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must be made up by some other food. A 
cup of coffee and a roll will not do it. 

The point is here. Can any woman call 
herself a progressive housekeeper and not 
be familiar with such a simple little fact as 
this, or who is not competent to figure out 
from such.simple data the right proportions 
of food to supply to her family? We 
complain of the cost of housekeeping and 
yet we keep on buying extravagantly ex- 
pensive food. One half pound of good oat- 
meal, costing two and a half cents, will give 
more real fuel value than three pounds of 
chicken costing sixty cents—and thirty per 
cent of the chicken (which we have to pay 
for) is dead loss and waste. 

There are other elements that enter into 
the value of food besides this heat value 
that is expressed in calories, but these are 
just as simple, just as easily understood. 
Hunt up the facts and you will be aston- 
ished to learn how foolishly we waste 
money at every meal. We buy high-priced 
oysters having very little food value and 
ignore cheap cheese that has a high food 
value. We know what the butcher’s and 
the grocer’s bill is, but we seldom know 
what the food they sell is worth. The facts 
of this matter are in easy reach. Any 
young girl of fourteen can from the facts 
figure out in a few moments the exact food 
value of everything on the table at any 
meal. She who will consider these things 
will be the progressive housekeeper, and her 
husband will call her blessed among women 
and the receiving teller at the savings bank 
will know her well. 


THE COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN. 


BY CLARA D. CAMPBELL. 


HE Hebrew religion has never ad- 
mitted women to an equality with 


men in its privileges and duties, 


yet its Ruths and Deborahs and Hannahs 
have ever been ready to carry out its teach- 
ings and contend for its supremacy. And 
now the mothers and sisters in Israel are 


united for the maintenance and spread of 


their historic faith. That this is the great 
object of the Council of Jewish Women 
whose convention was recently held in New 
York was shown in one of the opening ad- 
dresses of the convention when Mrs. Kohut 
of New York said: “This working for our 
religion can be the only reason for our ex- 
istence. It is for a better knowledge of our 
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history, our religion, and ourselves as Jews 
that this council was called into existence.” 
The Council of Jewish Women grew out 
of the Women’s Congress which convened 
in Chicago at the time of the Parliament of 
Religions in 1893. When the rabbis were 
planning for their part in the parliament the 
Jewish women asked that provision be made 
for them as had been for the women of 
Christian denominations. The rabbis re- 
fused and the Jewesses took the matter into 
their own hands. A committee was formed 
with Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, the leader 
of the movement, at its head. Circular let- 
ters were sent to every Jewish community 
in the United States, stating that a Jewish 
Women’s Congress would be held in Chi- 
cago September 4-8, 
and delegates were ap- 
pointed to select essay- 
ists and arrange for 
exhibits. The call met 
with a hearty response, 
the Jewesses were well 
represented in the Con- 
gress of Women, and 
the National Council of 
Jewish Women was 
formed the same week. 
Mrs. Solomon was 
made president of the 
new society, an execu- 
tive board was formed, 
composed of Chicago 
women in order that 
they might meet frequently, and Chicago 
was designated as the national headquarters. 
In October, 1894, the work of extending the 
organization began. For nearly every state 
a vice-president was named who was in- 
structed to organize a section in every city. 
Each city section was to be divided into 
circles for study, philanthropic work, etc. 
In the two years since its establishment 
the organization has grown rapidly and now 
numbers fifty-one sections with about four 
thousand members and eighty-seven cir- 
cles with fifteen hundred members. It 
has engaged actively in philanthropic 
work and a large number of schools and 
clubs for the help of the unfortunate are the 
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result; among these are two vacation so- 
cieties caring for eight hundred children. 

The first convention of the council, held 
in New York City from the 15th to the 19th 
of last November, holds a unique place 
among conferences of women. Not only 
was it the first large assemblage of Jewish 
women in the United States but it was the 
first instance in Hebrew history in which 
any considerable body of their women, rep- 
resenting different sections of country, have 
united in council. About sixty delegates, 
representing sixteen states and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, were in attendance. Three 
sessions a day were held, most of them in 
Tuxedo Hall, though for one evening the 
council received the unusual favor of an in- 
vitation to the West End 
Synagogue. 

The convention 
opened on Sunday eve- 
ning. Representatives of 
several other organiza- 
tions were present to ex- 
tend fraternal greetings ; 
among them Mary Lowe 
Dickinson of the Na- 
tional Council of 
Women of the United 
States, Dr. Henry 
Berkowitz, chancellor of 
the Jewish Chautauqua, 
and Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin, president of the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Solomon presided 
and delivered the principal address of the 
evening. She spoke of the need of per- 
fecting charity organization and urged that 
all efforts aim at prevention rather than 
cure. She dwelt upon the importance of 
Sabbath-school work, saying that through 
the school and home woman must wield her 
greatest power. Her opinion of the pur- 
pose of the convention was definitely and 
clearly expressed in words of which the fol- 
lowing are a part: 

We are here to pledge faith to the old tradition 
that women must light the Sabbath lamp, symbolic 
of the perpetual light of Torah. 
to criticize our rabbis but we are aiming to become 


We havenot come 
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intelligent pupils. We are not here to create senti- 
ment or compose a new melody for marching to 
Jerusalem; nor are we here to destroy faith in any 
dream or hope. We are not here to advance the 
cause of orthodoxy or reform, but for the truths of 
both. A true Jewish womanhood, a Jewish life and 
home, true to our spiritual inheritance, true to the 
flag under which we live, faith in God’s providence— 
these are the ties that bind us. 

The need of more careful study of the 
Old Testament Scriptures was referred to 
again and again during the course of the 
convention. Mrs. Nellie L. Miller, of Mem- 
phis, vice-president for Tennessee, aroused 
considerable discussion by saying that in 
this respect members of the council should 
emulate their Christian sisters and should 
take a place beside them as their equals. 

A paper on “Children, the Hope of the 
World; Their Needs and Their Training,” 
read by Mrs. Sophie C. Axman, of Kansas 
City, was considered by many one of the 
ablest papers of the convention. Mrs. Ax- 
man called attention to the important posi- 
tion held by children among the Hebrews 
in the terse statement, “‘The Jew was the 
discoverer of the child,’’ and embodied her 
theory of child-training in words like these: 
“The child is a part of nature, not above, 
nor below, nor outside of it and the culture 
of the child is the employment of means to 
secure a normal development.” 

Through and through, the essays and ad- 
dresses showed ability and care in their 
preparation, and were of a practical charac- 
ter, treating of subjects closely connected 
with council work. As the organization 
aims to develop latent talent, many of the 
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younger women were among the essayists. 

Routine business necessarily consumed 
considerable of the convention’s time. A 
few changes were made in the constitution. 
The word national was eliminated from the 
title of the council. The motto “ Faith and 
Humanity” was adopted, and a badge which 
must not cost more than fifty cents was 
decided upon. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with 
the Armenians was lost but one was adopted 
urging the council to do their utmost to 
prevent the desecration of the Sabbath and 
to restore it to its pristine purity. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, of Chicago ; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Sophia Beer, of 
New York; second vice-president, Mrs. E. 
Mandel, of Chicago; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Sadie American, of Chicago; re- 
cording secretary, Miss Gertrude Berg, of 
Philadelphia; treasurer, Miss Carrie M. 
Wolf, of Chicago. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates were 
given a reception at Sherry’s by the New 
York section. 

For the next convention, to be held in 
1899, Denver and Memphis were the prin- 
cipal contestants with the sentiment rather 
in favor of Denver; but the matter was not 
decided. 

What could afford a better proof of 
woman’s advancement than the organiza- 
tion of so conservative a body of women? 
And is not the work at which they aim an 
index of the use which women in general 
will make of their newly found freedom ? 


THE TEST OF MANNERS. 


BY MARY HARDING INGRAM. 


ANNERS make the man, we have 
M heard it said; but the alliteration 
has done more for the sentence than 

its small element of truth. The man makes 
the manners, or the woman compels the at- 
titude, would be the better proverb. True 
politeness is not a mere coat or gown drawn 
on to cover infirmities or deformities; it is 


a beam of character. To insure politeness, 
then, we must compass good breeding, a 
thing which begins in the home and at the 
cradle. 

If I were compelled to express with a 
single word what it is that the character 
must have in order to a perfect rendition of 
politeness, I should say adjustability. A 
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rigid habit, no matter how morally correct 
in outline, is death to that which gives to a 
man or a woman the presence of welcome 
and the expression of being at home with 
company. Politeness so illuminates con- 
ventionality that we see only the radiance 
and forget the machinery. 

Every close observer has been able to de- 
tect the difference between manners assumed 
for an occasion or exigency and the perfectly 
natural acts of a well-bred person. A man 
may lift his hat with a movement indicative 
of generations whose culture and grace form 
the innermost essence of his character; an- 
other may attempt the same and show by it 
that only yesterday he took his first crude 
lesson in conventional politeness. It is the 
same with women. Good manners come of 
refined home life ; they must be worn every 
day or they will not be worn with ease and 
unconscious grace. And this unconscious 


grace is not mere gracefulness ; it lies deeper. 
A gracious soul must shine out. 

The man who is boorish and ungracious 
at home when no stranger is present cannot 


quite hide the effect of habit when he ap- 
pears in public with his dress-coat manners 
on. He forgets to offer his seat to the gray- 
haired woman on the street-car until he is 
reminded of his laches by the quick act of 
the man who is habitually polite ; then, too 
late, he moves and looks abashed. He 
would like to be thought refined and polite, 
but his home habit hampers him. Women 
are perhaps more flexible then men to the 
sudden demands of social life; but we see 
every day, in the drawing-rooms, in the 
street, and at public places evidences of 
feminine vulgarity which unerringly point to 
the home life as the source of the trouble. 
We must, then, begin with our children and 
ourselves and rectify manners at the fireside, 
at the table, and during the round of domestic 
activities. Ifthe father of a family eats with 
his knife let him be gently reminded of the 
bad habit and of its vulgarizing influence. 
This is an extreme case; but unfortunately 
it is yet in point. Not a month ago I was 
dining where a distinguished politician was 
the guest of honor. To make a long story 
short, he ate with his knife. That was not 
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a crime, but it was proof positive of some- 
thing deplorably lacking in the man’s edu- 
cation. His wife, a woman of marked re- 
finement, should have trained him better ; 
possibly he was untrainable, having been 
neglected in childhood. 

There is nothing more noticeable than the 
wide difference between the manners shown 
by well-bred women and those displayed by 
vulgar ones in public places, as for example 
the railroad car. If a strange gentleman 
does some act of necessary kindness, like 
raising a tight window sash or adjusting a 
refractory seat, for a woman she will, if a 
lady, thank him quietly and without special 
show of feeling, and so definitely close the 
incident. But if she is not a woman of po- 
lite attainments she may be effusively grate- 
ful and open the way for further talk and an 
acquaintance based upon vulgarity. You 
may know the ill-bred girl or woman, in any 
place, by her loud talking and her frequent 
laughter. Well-bred people talk well and 
laugh well, even heartily ; but they never at- 
tract attention to themselves by making a 
noise in public places. 

There is another quite trying test of good 
manners, which we may call the “ visiting 
test,” as it arises out of one’s behavior 
while under the roof-tree of a friend. A 
guest may be a great comfort or an un- 
mitigated bore to a household. The well- 
bred visitor is never perceptibly out of 
adjustment in her relations with the house- 
hold circle; she quickly observes the 
system of domestic and economic procedure 
and neatly adapts herself to it without com- 
ment, hesitancy, or blunder. She instinc- 
tively knows just when to be visible and 
when to keep her room. She rises when 
the family rises, is promptly ready for each 
meal, and never suggests even the slightest 
change in the social and other arrange- 
ments made for her entertainment. 

When you consent to be a guest polite- 
ness exacts from you absolute submission 
to your hostess and the most facile agree- 
ment to what she decrees. All of this is 
implied when you accept her invitation. 
And you never overstay or understay the 
time for which your invitation provides. A 
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week is seven days, not five days, not nine 
days. To go before your visit is out is a 
tacit adverse criticism of your entertain- 
ment; to overstay is to confess yourself a 
“‘greenhorn” who has never heard of pro- 
priety. Of course unforeseen circumstances 
may excuse a breach of the rule; but the 
circumstances must be imperative or at 
least sufficient. 

A polite person never “argues a point” 
in company ; it is vulgar to take the “other 
side” of a question and thus force con- 
troversy or stop conversation as if with a 
bang. Diplomacy without duplicity is the 
soul of good manners. In a word, honest 
tact goes a long way toward the mark of 
polite behavior. “But tact must not be 
obvious. Indeed obvious manners are, like 
over-decorated clothes, too showy to seem 
natural and fitting. Long practise forms 
habit which sits upon the wearer like a 
perfect coat or gown or hat; the act is done 
with the unconscious ease of breathing or 
walking. Ifthe habit is vulgar it suggests 
ill breeding from the beginning; if it is 
refined we scarcely observe it, it blends so 
smoothly with our sense of propriety. The 
fixed and unchangeable habit of politeness, 
then, is what should be the aim of culture 
in manners. 

To set this habit perfectly it must be 
laid like an ineradicable dye in character. 
Politeness is not mere mannerism; it flows 
out of right feeling and right thinking. 
One must be broad, open, generous, and 
fine tempered in order to reflect the charm 
of truly gentle manners. Courtesy goes 
deeper than mere cold, correct convention- 
ality. Out of the heart comes a waft of 
comfort and a gracious influence quite 
nameless. There is no effusiveness or 
emphasis or anxiety in being polite, there 
is nothing but recognition of the natural 
goodness of life. 

It would seem that the surest road to 
excellent manners is by way of generous 
enlightenment which softens character and 
uplifts the point of view from which we 
regard our fellow-citizens of the world. 


THE TEST OF MANNERS. 


Politeness is regard for the other person’s 
feelings. If you are solicitous about giving 
pleasure to those you meet there is little 
danger of any glaring breach of manners, 
albeit some conventional rule may be 
infringed. An unselfish purpose rarely 
offends. Almost always the truly vulgar 
person is offensively selfish. He wants his 
own way; she demands notice; the obvious 
thing in this person’s conduct is assumption 
of personal importance, as if expecting 
admiration and exceptional treatment from 
everybody. Politeness is a mark of self- 
control and a proof of self-sufficiency for 
any occasion; but from it is quite absent 
any anxiety about one’s self or the impres- 
sion one is making upon others. 

Here, then, is the key to good manners: 
generous home life, a constant regard for 
the feelings of others, liberal reading, 
association with cultivated people, habitual 
self-denial, without giving up any moral, 
religious, political, or social right, and a 
never-failing simplicity of act and expres- 
sion. Outward gentleness, inward reserve, 
no extreme of statement, attitude, or apparel, 
these are badges of good breeding. For 
the well-bred woman does not have a Del- 
sartean way of posing; she never speaks 
with the manner of an actress on the stage; 
nor does she dress like a fashion-plate. 
The fact is, she does not attract criticism or 
unusual remark in any way. The woman 
who, at any function of a social nature, is 
the “center of attraction” to a marked 
extreme is rarely one to be taken as a 
model. 

Politeness does not harbor a desire to 
shine, to rule, to lead; it is content with 
perfect harmony and gentleness, and the 
reciprocal enjoyment of enlightened life. 
There can be no politeness without taking 
the other person into first regard, and there 
cannot be good manners through which 
even the slightest ray of selfishness, no 
matter how dim, is cast upon one’s motives. 
In the social arena the fight is not fora 
personal triumph but for a_ successful 
blending of genial equalities. 
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THE CUBAN WAR. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL WEYLER has at last ventured out of his 


castle at Havana. 
ber 10 forthe Province of Pinar del Rio. 


With a large army he embarked on Novem- 
After marching up 


the hills to encounter General Maceo he returned on November 
23 to Havana, avowedly to attend to affairs that devolved on him 


as governor-general of the island. 
satisfied with the results of his excursion. 


He announced himself well 
According to ac- 


counts of his battles received by way of Key West, Fla., General 
Weyler, pursuing Maceo’s forces, was led into a dynamite trap, 
in which hundreds of his men 

were blown to their death and 

thousands of them wounded; |; 

the Spaniards then retreated 

to Havana, harassed by the 


L’ insurgents. 


journ at 
GENERAL DON VALERIANO WEYLER. 
Commander of the Spanish Forces in Cuba. 


del Rio. Gomez has not been idle all this time. 


After a short so- ( 
Havana General {| 


Weyler returned on Novem- | 
ber 26 to the province of Pinar 
In the middle of No- 


vember he sent skirmishers from the eastern part of the island into the 
provinces of Matanzas and Havana, where they battled with the Spanish 


and threatened General Weyler’s army from the rear. 
succeeded in raising one hundred eighteen million dollars, the money 
The American consul- 


having been contributed by her loyal subjects. 


Spain finally has 
GENERAL JOSE MACEO, 
Leader of the Cuban Revolutionists. 


general, Fitz-Hugh Lee, has now given his report on the Cuban situation to Secretary Olney but refuses 


to discuss the matter. 


The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The severance of Cuba from Spain is an accom- 
plished fact, and it is only a question what ad- 
ditional butchery and additional devastation of 
property shall be necessary to make Spain confess 
what the whole world has known for months past, 
and what Spain must learn in .he end. The time is 
very close at hand when this government must 
assert itself in the cause of humanity by some form 
of interposition in the barbarous conflict in Cuba. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The hopelessness of the attempt to conquer the 
patriots is now manifest. Spain has put forth her 
supreme efforts, and they are vain. How long shall 
we suffer the ruin of the island to go on, without 
an effort to stop it, when the acknowledgment of 
Cuba’s independence, on proper terms, might 
restore peace, prosperity, and content to both Cuba 
and Spain? 

Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

Dispatches from Washington indicate that there 
is at least a possibility of a war with Spain. The 

* This department, together with the book ‘‘ The Growth of 


the French Nation,” constitutes a special C. L. S. C. course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


Cuban belligerency has been recognized by the republic of Bolivia. 


people of this country have no desire for inter- 
national strife, and especially with such a weak 
power as Spain. If honor is at stake, there is, of 
course, no other alternative; but to fight Spain and 
to defeat her would hardly reflect credit upon this 
country. Of course the Cuban question would be 
the prime cause of any declaration of war that 
might be made by either side, but the United States 
is not the nation to take the initiative. If Spain 
imagines that she has been insulted she has a 
perfect right to notify Uncle Sam that she intends 
to lick him immediately. 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. ( Pa.) 

The semi-official explanations in connection with 
his return to Havana do not lessen the right of the 
insurgents and those who sympathize with them to 
regard Weyler’s return from the regions of sunburn 
to the shelter of the palace as the equivalent of an 
insurgent victory. He did not succeed in killing or 
capturing the game he went after. 

Baltimore American. ( Md.) 

The impression is growing that President Cleve- 
land will in a few weeks take decisive steps to end 
the war in Cuba. The return of the bloodthirsty 
Weyler to Havana without doing anything what- 
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ever to reduce the Cuban patriots to subjection 
confirms this impression and makes action by the 
government of the United States almost a certainty. 
Of course such interference can have but one 
purpose and one result—the independence of Cuba. 
The American people are practically a unit on that 
subject. They will not tolerate any half measures. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. (O.) 

Spain complains that Cuba gets aid from the peo- 
ple of the United States. Could Spain reasonably 
expect anything else? Let Spain acknowledge a 
state of war and blockade the coast if she doesn’t 
like the way our people do. No doubt 
there will be a fresh breaking out of hatred for the 
United States in Spain in consequence of Weyler’s 
returning to Havana without a victorious wreath 
There is much threatening at Madrid, 
and now we are assured that Spain will have strong 
backing from Europe if she goes to war with the 
United States. 

The Atlanta Constitution. (Ga.) 

It is a strange fate which makes Spain, which at 
one time was the center of Europeon civilization, 
now lag in the rear, verging back almost into the 
depths of savagery, delighting in unusual and 
vicious punishments, refusing to recognize the laws 
of humanity or the force of public opinion, and 
indifferent to every consideration save the one 
overweaning sin of vanity, which has been the 
curse of the Spanish race. For this reason, if there 
were none other, it becomes a matter of humanity 
to drive Spain from the shores of America. 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

Whether the United States intervene amicably or 
with force of arms between Spain and her rebellious 
colony, it is the opinion of the London 7imes’ cor- 
respondent that not only will no objection or protest 
come from any European nation but that all of 
them, even those holding Spain’s Cuban bonds, will 
be pleased with such intervention. For thereby 
will be assured peace for the future, which can never 
be assured while the relations of sovereign and sub- 
ject remain between Spain and Cuba. 

Zion’s Herald. (Boston, Mass.) 

Spain has spent $200,000,000; the Cubans only 
$2,000,000. Spain has 200,000 rifles; the Cubans 
only 40,000. But Spain’s credit is so low that she 
cannot sell 4 per cent gold bonds at 60; “ the rebel- 
lion is fed by gifts at par.” 

New York Mail and Express. (N. Y.J 

Nobody can question the sincerity of Spanish 
patriotism as shown in the subscriptions to the 
recent popular loan. The Spaniards are terribly in 
earnest in their determination to reconquer Cuba, 
but they are warring against destiny. Cuba is lost 
to them, and the spending of further millions in the 
attempt to regain the island is simply throwing 
good money after bad. 


on his brow. 
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The Chicago Tribune. (Til.) 

Spain has lost province after province, until now 
she holds possession of only one or two, and those 
precariously. And yet Mr. Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney have not discovered that fighting is going on 
and that there is a condition of belligerency on the 
island. Without paying any regard to the Spanish 
minister’s silly bluster, the American people are 
aching for the inauguration of the McKinley ad- 
ministration, so that it may put an end to this 
miserable business if it shall not be ended before 
that time. 

The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, /ll.) 

In this campaign the operations of the Cubans in 
Puerto-Principe, or in the eastern provinces, will not 
help General Maceo, who must depend for his sup- 
plies on the mountainous country and on such ves- 
sels as may sneak into the harbors on the northern 
coast to the west of Havana. . 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

If they [the insurgents] would come out and fight 
in the open, Spain with her superior and well-disci- 
plined forces could easily conquer them. Under 
present conditions Spain is powerless, and must 
sooner or later succumb. Any triumph she might 
win would be temporary. Cuban rebellions will 
never cease until the island is freed from that hated 
and tyrannical rule under which it can hope for no 
real progress or development. 

Providence Journal. (R. I.) 

If Gomez should make a bold attack upon some 
important eastern town it might visibly disconcert 
General Weyler and his plans, though the campaign 
has almost been left to run itself at that end of the 
island, in view of the menacing proximity of Maceo 
to Havana. And if, as is more probable, Gomez 
should undertake the hazardous task of joining 
Maceo, the Spanish general would find himself be- 
tween two fires and the situation would be doubly 
complicated. 

Ohio State Journal. ( Columbus.) 

The action of Bolivia in recognizing the belliger- 
ency of the Cubans is important as showing the 
feeling in the South American republics toward the 
people who are struggling for the right of self- 
government. Bolivia has no seaports to defend 
against the naval power of Spain, but her people 
are friendly to Cuba and have declared themselves 
so at a time when it cannot but be a benefit to the 
insurgents. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 

The Spanish government will never take the ini- 
tiative [in going to war with the United States] and 
it is hardly within the bounds of possibility that Mr. 
Cleveland, in the closing hours of his administration, 
would commit this country to such a course, which 
would be in direct contradiction to his entire previous 
policy in dealing with the Cuban question. 
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SCIENCE AND THE BLIND. 


On November 19 last one Dr. Waverly Clarke, a physician of San Francisco, California, authorized 
the statement that Lucien Bacigalupi, a totally blind boy, was able to see objects by the use of the 
cathode ray. The boy’s father conducts a phonograph and kinetoscope establishment and in this connec- 
tion has an X-ray apparatus. Dr. Clarke and the boy visited the X-ray room to ascertain if he could see 
anything. The boy had been totally blind for fourteen years but as soon as the fluoroscope was applied 
to his eyes he declared that he could see. 
was as blind as ever. 


He was able to distinguish objects but without the X ray he 
Dr. Clarke states that there was probably a film over the boy’s eyes which it was 
impossible to penetrate by ordinary lights but which was pierced by the powerful rays. 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison has recently experimented in this direction. He had two subjects, both blind, 
from Newark, N. J. Many tubes were tried, each with increased strength, and finally the subjects were 
able to distinguish flashes; one of the men was able, after a time, to say when the light was turned on 
and off. Mr. Edison’s best results were obtained with a red globe. The scientists have thus broken 
ground in a new field and the result of their investigation is closely observed. Mr. Edison has accom- 
plished so much that was beyond the hope of mankind thirty years ago—the telephone, phonograph, 
kinetoscope, and incandescent lamps—that it is hoped his present experiments may be successful and that 


he may round out the age end of our present century by enabling the blind to see. 


The Baltimore Sun. ( Ma.) 

On the basis of experiments made recently in his 
laboratory with Roentgen rays Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, the famous inventor, rests a promise to the 
blind that within three years they shall be enabled 
to see, provided they have the optic nerve intact. 
If not given distinct vision they will at least be 
delivered from the gloom that encompasses them 
and feel the thrill of light. In his experiments with 
two men whose sight had been destroyed by 
abcesses he succeeded in enabling them to see. 
One of them, when confronted with strong Roentgen 
rays, exclaimed: “I see millions of points before 
The other declared: “I can 
This from men who had for years 
dwelt in utter darkness. 

The Pittsburg Post. ( Pa.) 
The experiments have not been advanced so as 


my eyes like sparks.” 
see a light.” 


to obtain definite results, and will not be for some 
time, but the leading physicians interviewed by the 
New York papers are inclined to be decidedly in- 
credulous. They declare that while it is possible 
that impressions of light may be obtained, provided 
the optic nerve: is all right, the destruction of the 
retina of the eye removes the mirror in which the 
forms of surrounding objects are taken cognizance 
of, and this fact precludes, except perhaps in 
exceptional cases, any relief to the blind. 
The Burlington Hawkeye. (/owa.) 

It is a great promise which the celebrated 
inventor makes, and he takes a great responsibility. 
It would be very cruel if the bright hopes which 
this announcement raises in the minds of the sight- 
less were to be disappointed. 

New York Herald. (N. Y.) 

Mr. Edison is of opinion that any such thing as 
complete sight to the blind is out of the question, 
but he feels sure that an alleviation of their con- 
dition will be effected. 
I-Jan 


It is, he thinks, entirely 


within the field of probability that the blind may be 
enabled to read by means of metal plates, in which 
the letters shall be illuminated by the light of the 
Roentgen rays. More than this Mr. Edison is not 
at present prepared to say. His general statement, 
“The blind, that class of 
men who possess intact nerves but deficient eyes, 
will be made to see, and that within three years. 
I shall now devote myself to specially prepared 
X rays that will, I feel sure, answer the purpose. 
Of course I do not claim that those blind will be 
enabled to read, but they will be able to distinguish 
persons and things.” 
The Boston Journal. ( Mass.) 

The facts are, the blind were not made to see, 
and Mr. Edison will not devote himself to the work 
of restoring Mr. Edi- 
“A week ago last night I had 


however, is as follows: 


wasted vision. This is 


son’s statement: 


been several hours in a dark room experimenting 


on the X ray. My eyes were very sensitive, as I 
had a powerful tube. I noticed that when my 
eyes were shut I saw the passage of my hand. I 
then blindfolded myself with my hand entirely. 
Then I could see the movement of my other hand. 
This, with other experiments, I sent to the electrical 
engineer, New York, last It naturally 
occurred to me that it might be possible for people 
afflicted with blindness of a peculiar kind, such as 
cataract, to see moving objects with the X ray. 
On Monday my attention was called to a telegram 
from San Francisco, in which it was stated thata 
colored boy had been enabled to see by means of the 
X ray. It was suggested that two blind men be 
brought to try the experiment. This was done, and 
experiments were tried on Tuesday night with 
different kinds of tubes. 
able results. 


week. 


There were some favor- 
This was all that there was accom- 
plished at that time, the men saying that they 
could distinguish little points of light.” 
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THE VENEZUELAN DISPUTE SETTLED. 


“THE Venezuelan boundary question has ceased to be a matter of 
difference between Great Britain and the United States, their 
respective governments having agreed upon the substantial pro- 
visions of a treaty between 
Great Britain and Venez- 
uela, submitting the whole 
controversy to arbitration.” 
Thus President Cleveland 
in his message confirms the 
reports of the adjustment of 
the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute. The terms of the 
treaty are substantially as 
follows: An arbitral tribunal 


UNITED STATES . . : 
is to be immediately ap- 


SECRETARY OF STATE OLNEY. 
pointed to determine the 


boundary line between British Guiana and Venezuela. This 

tribunal is to be composed of two members who may be judges 

of the United States Supreme Court, nominated by that court, YT <n M7 
and two members who may be members of the British High Si eee pe. Ms he ieee 
Court of Justice, nominated by that body. A fifth member is 

to be selected by the other four or, in case they cannot agree within three months, by the King of 
Sweden. This fifth member is to be president of the tribunal. The arbitrators are to be guided in their 
decision by the principles of international law and the following rule: exclusive political control or 
actual settlement of a district during a period of fifty years shall make good the title to the district. 
December 7 Secretary Olney received a telegram from minister Andrade at Caracas, to the effect that 
Venezuela accepts the terms of the treaty. In the meantime the Venezuelan Commission has continued 
its work and has collected a vast amount of historical data which it expects to have ready for publication 
in about two months. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) because laws are often broken; it is a notorious, 

No other European state will try tosurmount the ineffaceable, indestructible fact. 
barrier which has proved impassable to even the The Boston Herald. ( Mass.) 
earth hunger of Great Britain. It matters nothing One risks little in saying that the war scare 
started last December, with the paralyzation of 
business that it occasioned, has cost the American 
people two or three times over the capitalized value 
of the entire republic of Venezuela. We have paid 
a tremendous price to assert a principle which may 
or may not have been one of value to our country. 

Chicago Journal. (lil.) 

Never again will a European nation put forth 
claims to American territory without consulting 
the government of the United States. The Monroe 
Doctrine is now a part of international law beyond 
dispute, and it is the doctrine according to the most 
recent construction put upon it by this country. 

The Times. (Richmond, Va.) 

We never had any business to meddle with the 
matter, and any agreement whatever that gets us 
out of the false position we were put into is one 
that is creditable to us. But it cannot be denied 
to us henceforth that the Monroe Doctrine is no that the settlement agreed upon is substantially 
principle of international jurisprudence, sanctioned what Lord Salisbury offered at the outset. 
by congresses of the powers and embedded in the The News. (London, England.) 
text of treaties. It is something better than a law, Not the least satisfactory thing about the com- 


PRESIDENT CRESPO OF VENEZUELA. 
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promise is that it will enable both sides to claim a 
victory. Lord Salisbury can claim having protected 
the rights of British settlers. Mr. Olney can claim 
with literal truth that he has succeeded in bringing 
Great Britain to arbitration. 
The Times. (London, England.) 

It need scarcely be said that the right of inter- 
ference involves the United 
States espouse the quarrels of petty republics they 
are bound to compel the republics to fulfil their 
engagements. Such a general protectorate, if exe- 
cuted in the equitable manner which the Washing- 


responsibility. If 


ton cabinet may be expected to adopt, may go far 
to enforce the principles of national honor and 


honesty in quarters where now they are often very 


imperfectly observed. 
The Chronicle. (London, England.) 
If popular rejoicing were always directed to 
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proper ends every town in Great Britain and 
America would be decorated to-day in honor of this 
victory of international wisdom. This is the em- 
bodiment of the message of Bethlehem. 

Toronto Globe. ( Canada.) 

Venezuela is another milestone on the way to 
international concord, for the more frequently these 
disputes are settled in a court room the more 
difficult it will become to arouse war feeling when 
disputes arise. 

( Ma.) 
If the British prime minister were free to act as 


Baltimore American. 


he pleased it would be rash to expect any conces- 
sions; but there has rarely been a time in British 
history when England was so completely isolated as 
she is to-day. 
against her and to be meditating action hostile to 
her interests in some direction or other. 


Every power in Europe seems to be 


T CAMPAIGN. 


WoMEN played an important part in the campaign just closed, 


not only in the states where they have the right of suffrage, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and now Idaho, but in all sections 
of the Union. The Populist party had many women speakers 
in the field. Prominent among them was Mrs. Ella Knowles 
Haskell, a lawyer of Montana who delivered more than sixty 
Other advocates of the 
Pennington of Arkansas, Miss 


speeches in different parts of the West. 
white metal, were Mrs. J. W. 
Helen Mitchell of Kansas, Mrs. Marvin Todd of Indiana, and Mrs. 
A. H.Carlinof Kentucky. The Republican party was represented 
by Mrs. Florence Kirkwood of Chicago, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
Miss Helen Varic Boswell, chairman of the New York State or- 
ganization of women, Mrs. Clarence Burns of the New York ex- 
ecutive committee, and others. Nor was the sex unrewarded 
when the votes were counted. Mrs. Maloy of Wyoming nar- 
rowly missed a seat in the electoral college, being defeated by a 
slender majority. — 
the first recorded woman in that body. 


Had she been elected she would have been 
The women of Colorado 
Places in the lower house of the legislature were won by three of them, Mrs. Martha 
A. B. Conine, Mrs. Olive C. Butler, and Mrs. Evangeline Heartz. The important position of superintend- 
ent of instruction was accorded to Professor Grace Espy Patton. The greatest victory was gained by 
Mrs. Martha Hughes Cannon of Utah, who defeated her husband in the race for a state senatorship by a 
majority of 4,000 votes. Mrs. Cannon is a Democrat while her husband is a Republican. She will be 
the first woman state senator in the United States. 


MRS. rg “HUGHES CANNON 
State Senator of Utah. 


were more successful. 


The Baltimore Sun. (Ma.) in other sections of the country might have been so 


In fact 


While woman suffrage has made no headway in 
the East and South, it has captured at least four 
western states, namely, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming. It is stated that sixty per cent of the 
voters of Utah are women, although that may pos- 
sibly be too high an estimate. Exactly how many 
female votes were cast for the silver candidate in 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah cannot of course be 
indicated ; still, if the election of Mr. McKinley or 
of Mr. Bryan had depended upon the result in any 
one of these states it is possible that the male voters 


ungallant as to protest against the result. 
there would doubtless have been an appeal to the 
courts if the lawyers had been of the opinion that the 
case was one which called for judicial consideration 
and determination. Fortunately that issue was not 
raised, and as Mrs. Cannon has a clear majority 
over her husband she will be allowed to take her 
seat in the Utah Senate without contest and, pos- 
sibly, to vote for a free-coinage senator when the 
time comes for Utah to elect a representative to the 
United States Senate. 
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THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


THERE seems to be at last some prospect of a permanent settlement of the Turkish question. After 
M. Hanotaux’s speech in the French Chamber of Deputies the sultan issued a proclamation containing 
ten decrees of reforms. Four of these, including the election of a new Armenian patriarch, have been 
put into effect, but a great obstacle to the speedy enforcement of all the decrees may have been the con- 
dition of the Turkish treasury. 
in deciding upon a plan of action to which Italy, Germany, and Austria have assented. The exact terms 
of the policy are not yet announced, but France, Russia, and Great Britain have agreed to force the 


According to recent reports Russia and Great Britain have joined France 


sultan to execute radical reforms under the supervision of the powers and, if necessary to enforce their 


demands, to assemble their fleets at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 


a simple matter for her. 


The position of Russia makes this 


Reports of massacres and depredations still continue and in spite of the relief 


rendered by the Red Cross Society many thousands are yet destitute. 


The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It seems that the end of the Turkish Empire is 
rapidly approaching. The Armenian atrocities 
have attracted the attention of the entire civilized 
world, and incidental to the investigation as to the 
outrages upon these defenseless people it has been 
revealed that the sultan is in sore straits for money, 
and further that he has little chance of securing a 
sufficient advance to last him for any length of 
time. It seems that the masses of the sultan’s 
subjects are absolutely destitute, and great distress 
now exists in the cities of the empire. 

The Rhode Island Country Journal. ( Providence.) 

It is suggested that the report of the Armenian 
Red Cross expedition contains such evidence of the 
genuine nature of the sultan’s sympathy for the 
cause that it will win favor for the Turkish officials. 
in the 
there are 


But the announcement 
that 
Armenians who will perish this winter 


Possibly it will. 
graphic story of the expedition 
200,000 
unless they are assisted will neutralize any very 
cordial feelings for the unfortunate sovereign and 
his obedient servants. 
The Boston Journal. 

The massacre of Christians 

Turkey still continues and scarcely a week passes 


( Mass.) 
in Armenia and 


without a report of further outrages. Why the 
civilized nations of Europe should permit such a 
deplorable condition of affairs to exist in Turkey is 
hard for an American to understand. Russia 
is so situated geographically that she desires to 
control Turkey, and she has the physical force to 
do so, and to put a stop to these outrages. She 
has been eager and willing for many years to 
assume this control and to govern Turkey. The 
other European powers have been unwilling to allow 
Russia to do this, because if Russia controlled 
Turkey and Constantinople it would give her a 
southern seaport which would enable her fleets to 
. enter upon the Mediterranean. 
New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to prompt reforms 
is the state of the Turkish treasury, which is well- 
nigh bankrupt. It has been found necessary to cut 
down by fifteen per cent the salaries of all public 
servants, though they were before this reduction by 
no means high; and even now the government is 
some months in arrears with its pay-roll. Russia 
has agreed to postpone the payment of one half the 
war indemnity due to her, and that fact has afforded 
some little relief, bat not enough to put Turkish 
finances on a sound basis. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On December 7 President Cleveland submitted his last annual message to Congress. 


document containing about 18,000 words. 


It was a 


Unusual interest was manifest from the fact that our State 


Department has for some time been engrossed in diplomatic affairs of an exceedingly delicate and grave 
nature, the most notable being those of Venezuela and Cuba. ‘The president says that the Venezuelan 
boundary has ceased to be a matter of difference between Great Britain and the United States, each 
having agreed upon a treaty submitting the whole to arbitration, the provisions of which are so eminently 
fair and just that a successful and satisfactory culmination of the whole affair may confidently be 
anticipated. 

From the nature of things Cuba receives considerable attention. The condition confronted for now 
some two years in Cuba continues with its attendant anxieties and it is pointed out that little progress, if 
any, has been made either by Spain in restoring her authority or by the Cubans in establishing their 
freedom and independence. The point of vital interest wherein the attitude of the United States is 
clearly defined lies in the pointed statement of the president, which is: “When the inability of Spain to 
deal successfully with the insurrection has become manifest, and it is demonstrated that her sovereignty 
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is extinct in Cuba for all purposes of its rightful existence, and when a hopeless struggle for its reéstab- 
lishment has degenerated into a strife which means nothing more than the useless sacrifice of human life 
and the utter destruction of the very subject matter of the conflict, a situation will be presented in which 
our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly 
hesitate to recognize and discharge. Deferring the choice of ways and methods until the time for action 
arrives, we should make them depend upon the precise conditions then existing, and they should not be 
determined upon without giving careful heed to every consideration involving our honor and interest and 
the international duty we owe to Spain. 
other incidents imperatively changed, we should continue in the line of conduct heretofore pursued, thus 


Until we face the contingencies suggested, or the situation is by 


in all circumstances exhibiting our obedience to the requirements of the public law and our regard for the 
duty enjoined upon us by the position we occupy in the family of nations.” 

President Cleveland then turns his attention to our internal and domestic affairs and details them at 
length, making from time to time such recommendations and suggestions as in his judgment will inure to 
the economical, practical, and expeditious workings of our governmental, executive, and administrative 


affairs. 


The opinion as reflected by a conservative press, both at home and abroad, is that it is a state 


document strictly in accordance with our already established principles, and one which neither proposes 


nor anticipates any innovation or radical movement in our governmental structure. 


Its general nature is 


pacific, which presages the assurance of our continued prosperity. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. a 
The last message which Mr. Cleveland will ever 
write as president adds little to the public knowl- 
edge concerning any of the great questions that 
effect this country in its exterior relations or its 
domestic policy. While one important subject 
after another is taken up, the conclusion in every 
case is the same: postponed until after the 4th of 
next March. The foremost domestic question, that 
of the startling inadequacy of our revenue, is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Cleveland as cheerfully as if he had 
nothing to do with the direful situation confronting 
us. Only two men that ever lived could have 
written it, and Mr. Pecksniff is dead. 
(Rep.) The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, Jil.) 
The message is largely taken up with summariz- 
ing the reports of the several heads of departments 
None of these 
The first 


general discussion of interest relates to Cuba. 


and seconding their suggestions. 
details are of any very great importance. 
There is a deal of indefinite discussion. Grover 
Cleveland illustrates the law of heredity by a strong 
penchant for preaching, only his homilies are based 
on current events for texts. The substance of all 
is that he is not prepared to do anything toward 
restoring peace on that unhappy island, but he 
thinks the time may come when the United States 
ought to call a halt on the butchery and devastation 
now going on. 
(Dem.) The Buffalo Enquirer. ( N.Y.) 

The position taken by President Cleveland in 
regard to Armenian affairs seems to be sound and 
sensible, though the tone of what he says is not 
quite in harmony with his previous utterances on 
the same subject. 

( Rep.) (N. Y.) 


The most hopeful note in the whole discussion is 


New York Tribune. 


that which most closely approximates to menace. 
The president repeats what has been said so many 
times by his predecessors, that this country would 


not tolerate the transfer of Cuba to any other 
sovereignty than that of Spain. The island must 
remain Spanish or become independent, or pass into 
our own possession. 


that while this government should continue to be 


Then he adds significantly 


patient, its patience may presently be exhausted. 
(/nd.) Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The president’s position is one which is likely to 

be sustained by the best thought of the country. 
(/nd.) Pittsburg Dispatch. ( Pa.) 

In commenting on this last message of President 
Cleveland we should not fail to do credit to his 
honesty of purpose and his independence in stand- 
But his 
failure to meet the needs of the time on the Cuban 
question, and his hopeless obfuscation on the 
currency question, make it satisfactory to reflect 


ing for what he believes to be right. 


that the views which the message presents are not 

those which will govern the future policy of the 
United States. 
London Times. ( England.) 

The tone and spirit of the message are worthy of 

all praise. 


President Cleveland gives his country- 


men the soundest advice in the most unexception- 
able language, nor can the least complaint be made 
of the character of the warnings he addresses to 
Spain, though it is not improbable that Spanish 
pride will take offense. It is clear that President 
Cleveland is actuated by friendly feelings toward 
Spain. It would be wise for the latter to consider 
whether it could not avail itself of the president’s 
offer of aid in settling the Cuban.trouble. 
( England.) 

While the intentions of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney may be everything that is good, the opinion 


London Daily Times. 


of Europe is not favorable to the latest version of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and Spain will have influ- 
ential support if she holds out. So long ago as 
last February, two months after the Venezuelan 


message, Congress passed resolutions in favor of 
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recognizing the Cubans as belligerents. 
dent did not act. upon those resolutions, and he 
will not act upon them now. It is believed that 
his successor will follow his example, but the con- 


The presi- 


tinental press has become very sensitive on the 


subject of American pretensions and the message is 
likely to meet with rather sharp comment. 
Salisbury is thought to have yielded far too much 
and there will be many voices urging Spain to the 


Lord 


policy of “no surrender.” It is to be hoped they 
Home rule in Cuba would be the 
The con- 


will not prevail. 
best thing for the Cubans and for Spain. 
test is ruinous and indecisive. Such a solution of 
it would be final and satisfactory. After all, Amer- 
icans are an extremely practical people. 

The Standard. (London, England.) 

It [the president’s message] is dignified and able, 
and it is marked throughout with sterling common 
sense. It deserves and will doubtless obtain the 
serious study of the European people. 

The Daily Telegraph. (London, England.) 

The message deals with great moderation and in 
a most conciliatory spirit with a thorny problem. 
The president declined altogether to yield to the 
solicitations of American jingoes, who would at 
once recognize the insurgents as belligerents. He 
knows too well that the triumph of the rebels would 
mean the establishment of black and _ half-breed 


ascendency in Cuba. On the other hand, he recog- 
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nizes that the failure of the Spanish authorities to 
reéstablish law and order in the island must lead to 
its ultimate ruin, and to the complete dislocation 
of the commercial intercourse which necessarily 
subsists between Cuba and its nearest neighbors. 
He suggests therefore to Spain, in terms that can- 
not offend the susceptibility of the most sensitive 
people in the world, that that monarchy should 
grant autonomy to Cuba, and that the United 
States should bring the insurgents to reason. It 
was, perhaps, a pity that this open invitation should 
have been accompanied by a menace, even though 
the menace is couched in courteous terms. The 
alternatives are submitted in best Castilian style, 
but translated into brutal Anglo-Saxon they mean, 
“Hurry up, General Weyler, or call us in to settle 
the matter.” This country has no direct interest in 
the quarrel, but as friends of Spain as well as of the 
United States we should recommend Spain to 
choose the latter alternative. 
Chicago Record. (fil.) 

President Cleveland has been so persistent in 
recommending the retirement of the greenbacks that 
not much that was new was left for him to say on 
the subject in his last annual message. Neverthe- 
less he makes it clear that he believes the greenback, 
which was adopted by the government as a tempo- 
rary device in time of war, is to-day the most dan- 
gerous element in our financial system. 


BISMARCK’S DISCLOSURES. 


THE discussion regarding the so-called “ Bismarck reve- 
lations ” has not ceased to agitate the press and has now 


reached the halls of the German Reichstag. 


Late in Oc- 


tober the Hamburg Vachrichten, Prince Bismarck’s organ, 
published a statement to the effect that between the years 
1886 and 1890 a treaty existed between Germany and Russia 
binding each to a benevolent neutrality in case the other were 


attacked by a third party. 


The motives impelling Prince 


Bismarck to the disclosure of what the Berlin /mferial Ga- 
zette (a government organ) terms “the strictest secrets of 


state’ 


* have been variously interpreted. 


His enemies ac- 


cuse him of infidelity to German interests and a desire to 


weaken the Triple Alliance. 


His friends assert that he 


Sey was simply defending his policy while chancellor from the 


charge of having caused estrangement with Russia. 


It was 


in 1890 that he ceased to be chancellor and the WMachrichten 
ascribes the recent alliance between Russia and France 
to the failure of his successor (Count Caprivi) to renew 


the treaty with Russia. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Agenzia Italiana. (Rome, Italy.) 

The Italian government was fully aware of the 
existence of this Russo-German neutrality agree- 
ment, and did not object to it. It has never inter- 
fered with the treaties of the Triple Alliance, for 


The bearing of the disclosure on 


the Triple Alliance has also been much commented upon. 


that combination has been formed for exclusively 
defensive purposes. 
lations is unnecessary, and the hope of the French 
press that the Triple Alliance will be shaken is not 
likely to become realized. 


All this row over these reve 
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Hamburger Nachrichten. ( Germany.) 

Why should Bismarck try to destroy the Triple 
Alliance, which is his own individual work? The 
understanding with Russia only insured Russia’s 
neutrality in case of an unprovoked attack upon 
Germany on the part of France, and Germany’s neu- 
trality if Austria were to attack Russia. The latter 


possibility is very remote, and Bismarck has always 


used his influence to prevent quarrels between Aus- 
If Austria and Italy had not been 
satisfied with this agreement between Russia and 


tria and Russia. 


Germany they would have objected. 
Neue Freie Presse. (Vienna, Austria.) 

The publication of the treaty has had no imme- 
diate practical effect upon the present policy and 
feeling prevailing in influential political quarters in 
Austria. We do not believe that the explosive 
hurled by Bismarck at the Triple Alliance will burst 
in Germany and undermine the security of existing 
mutual relations. 

Figaro. (Paris, France.) 

Bismarck wished to use Russia to crush the west- 
ern powers, but the results of the Franco-German 
War opened Russia’s eyes. Bismarck was the only 
man who could not see this, and this was the main 
cause of his fall, for Emperor William II. is much 
better informed than his erstwhile chancellor. 

The Graphic. (London, England.) 

The statement that while at the head of an alli- 
ance largely directed against Russia Prince Bismarck 
himself had a secret agreement with the common foe 
is quite in harmony with the unscrupulous diplo- 
macy of the man who, during the existence of the 
Dreikaiserbund [Triple Alliance] negotiated a secret 
treaty with one of his allies directed against the 
other. The story, however, does not accord with 
known historical facts. 

Home News. (London, England.) 

Prince Bismarck himself in 1888, long before 
Count von Caprivi came to the front, admitted that 
he had endeavored in vain to maintain “the old con- 
fidential relations ” with Russia. 
then are the Russophile aspirations of Germany. 


’ 


As futile now as 
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The idea that a grand European coalition against 
England can be organized is at once the measure of 
Germany’s hostility to England and of Germany’s 
practical isolation. She disturbs the peace of her 
allies to no purpose, and in seeking to isolate Eng- 
land isolates herself. 

The Philadelphia Record. (FPa.) 

After all, the terms of the Russo-German treaty, 
which has been discovered to have existed from 
1884 to 1890, do not give sufficient warrant for the 
hysterics indulged in by the Dreibunders. Although 
the negotiations for the formation of the Dreibund 
were begun in 1882, they were not completed until 
1887, when the pact between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy was signed, sealed, and delivered. That Bis- 
marck should have sought in the interim to secure 
the neutrality of Russia in the event of a war be- 
tween Germany and France is not at all surprising. 
His promise to maintain neutrality on the part of 
Germany in the emergency of an attack upon Rus- 
sia by Austria was not inimical to the provisons of 
the Dreibund treaty; on the contrary, it was strictly 
in accord with the latter, which provided only for 
an alliance for defensive and not for aggressive 
purposes. 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

The German government, it should be said, has 
acted in a very quiet and dignified way in connection 
with Bismarck’s disclosure of state secrets during 
his chancellorship. It refused in the first place to 
prosecute Bismarck for his ma/a fides, although Bis- 
marck’s own relentless prosecution of Count von 
Arnim vu: ‘er somewhat similar circumstances would 
have furnished a precedent for such action; and to 
that refusal the government, to its credit be it said, 
has steadily adhered in spite of further aggravations 
of the case from the ex-chancellor in the interim. 
The government further declined to give any partic- 
ulars as to the nature or duration of the Russo- 
German treaty in question, contenting itself merely 
with the remark that there were inaccuracies in the 
account as published but that it would not dignify 
the discreditable disclosures by correcting them. 


UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY. 


THE annual reports of Secretary of War Lamont and Secretary of the Navy Herbert put new empha- 


sis on the old question of the advisability of raising the army and navy to a strength sufficient for the 
defense of the country. In his report Secretary Lamont does not fully indorse Major-general Nelson A. 
Miles’ recommendation for an increase in the army at the rate of one recruit for every two thousand pop- 
ulation, but he does consider an addition to the artillery as necessary for the new coast defenses. 
According to his report the army now comprises 25,426 officers and men, which is only 284 less than the 
The militia numbers 111,887. Of these the artillerymen, officers included, number only 
4,936, scattered over thirty-four states. Secretary Herbert asks for an increase of 1,000 men in the navy, 
also for new battle-ships and torpedo boats. The modesty of this request is demonstrated by figures 
showing that this country ranks third in battle-ships, having much less than half the number possessed by 
England and less than France, while having but slight advantage over Russia, Germany, and Italy; it 
ranks third in cruisers, first in coast-defense craft, and sixth or lower in torpedo craft. 


legal limit. 
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The Evening Post. (New York, N.Y.) 

A parliamentary naval report just published in 
England differs essentially from most of the tables 
published recently to show the relative strength of 
the fleets of Europe. 
which distinguishes battle-ships, cruisers, coast- 


According to this document, 


defense vessels, torpedo vessels, torpedo destroyers, 
and torpedo boats, whether built or building, Great 
Britain in June had 45 battle-ships, 18 armored 
87 16 unprotected 
cruisers, 15 coast-defense vessels, 3 special vessels, 


cruisers, protected cruisers, 
35 torpedo vessels, 42 torpedo-boat destroyers, and 
3 first-class torpedo boats, all built; and 12 battle- 
ships, 28 protected cruisers, and 48 torpedo-boat 
destroyers building. France had 29 battle-ships, 
9 armored cruisers, 23 protected cruisers, 20 unpro- 
tected cruisers, 14 coast-defense vessels (armored), 
I special vessel, 13 torpedo vessels, and 4 torpedo 
boats, all built; and 6 battle-ships, 1 armored 
cruiser, 14 protected cruisers, 3 torpedo vessels, and 
2 torpedo boats building. Russia had to battle- 
ships, 9 armored cruisers, 2 protected cruisers, 3 un- 
protected cruisers, 12 armored coast-defense ves- 
sels, 4 special vessels, 16 torpedo vessels, 2 torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and 3 torpedo boats, all built; and 
8 battle-ships, 2 armored cruisers, 3 protected cruis- 


ers, 4 armored coast-defense vessels, I special 


vessel, 1 torpedo vessel, and 1 torpedo boat build- 


ing. Germany had 21 battle-ships, 7 protected 


cruisers, 22 unprotected cruisers, 11 coast-defense 
vessels, I special vessel, 5 torpedo vessels, and 4 
boats, all built; 3. battle-ships, 1 
armored cruiser, 6 protected cruisers, and 3 torpedo 


Italy had 13 battle-ships, 1 armored 


torpedo and 
boats building. 
cruiser, 15 protected cruisers, I unprotected cruiser, 
vessels, and 3 

battle-ships, 5 
armored cruisers, I protected cruiser, 3 torpedo ves- 


2 special vessels, 15 torpedo 


torpedo boats, all built; and 2 
sels, 1 torpedo-boat destroyer, and one torpedo 
boat building. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa ) 

The systematic, moderate increase of the army is 
not an unreasonable proposition, and is worthy the 
attention of Congress. We must rely mainly upon 
this arm of the public service in periods of extraor- 
within 


dinary turbulence 


small regular army would form the nucleus of the 


the country, and the 


military strength of the nation should we become 
involved in a war with a foreign country. 
The Argus. (Albany, N. Y.) 

The historian will recount as the chief achieve- 
ment of Colonel Lamont’s administration of the 
War Department, and as by no means the least 
achievement of the administration-of which it is a 
part, the notable advance in seacoast defenses. His 
tireless energy and great administrative capacity 
have been directed to the protecting of our vast un- 
protected coast line from the assaults of an enemy. 
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The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Jil.) 
Secretary of War Lamont very studiously and 
very wisely ignores the recent recommendation of 
General Miles that our army be enlarged. His 
report, just published, contains much information 
that is highly interesting and satisfactory, and 
exhibits the effectiveness of this arm of the service 
for every present purpose. If it ever comes to a 
war again it will not be to the regular army we will 
look, as we all well know. A military people like 
ourselves have no need for a large standing army. 
The Philadelphia Record. ( Pa.) 
The contingency of war may seem remote; but 
we have no assurance of immunity from such an 
eventuality. 


’ 


“In time of peace prepare for war” is 

an axiom more applicable now even than in the 

time of Washington, in view of the facts that the 

preparations must be more elaborate and that years 

are required for their completion. 
Denver Republican. ( Col.) 

It is the opinion of American naval officers that 
in the event of war between the United States and 
Spain the American fleet would in a short time 
drive the Spaniards from the sea. The American 
navy is the stronger of the two, and it is com- 
manded by able officers, trained in one of the best 
naval schools of the world. Many of the Spanish 
vessels are obsolete, and Spain has not a single 
ship that probably would succeed in combat with 
either the Indiana, Massachusetts, or Oregon. 

The Times-Democrat. (New Orleans, La.) 

The country wants that Squire-Wilson Bill intro- 
duced last session, and wants it badly, to remedy 
this glaringly weak spot in the naval-engineer force. 
It is to the last degree absurd to go on building 
modern-day men-of-war and not to provide trained 
men to handle their machinery. 

Baltimore American. (Md.) 

It would be a sorry plight for the country to be 
in to have all the necessary means of defense and 
no troops to use them intelligently or to direct their 
use for the protection of cities. 

The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

Nearly fourteen years have now elapsed since, 
during President Arthur’s administration, the foun- 
Without a 
break Congress has kept steadily at work upon it 
ever since; and there should be no pause until we 
have a fleet strong enough to defend our shores 


dations of our new navy were laid. 


and to protect our citizens, our rights, and our flag 
in all waters. 
The Times. ( Hartford, Conn.) 

Although the word still comes from Washington 
that this country and Spain are on the best terms 
of peace and friendship, the energy with which new 
fortifications are being pushed and orders for con- 
tractors to hurry are given all make an outlook 
which savors more of possible war. 
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PRINCE LOBANOFF’S SUCCESSOR. 


ALL nations are watching with concern to see what line of ac- 
tion will be adopted by Prince Lobanoff Rostovsky’s successor in 
the Russian ministry of foreign affairs, M. Nikolia Pavlovitsch 
Schischkin. He enters upon his duties at a time when Russia is 
seizing upon the chief place among the powers in the eastern 
hemisphere. This Russia has been enabled to do through the 
achievements of Prince Lobanoff, during his nineteen months’ 
tenure of the ministry of foreign affairs, all of these achievements 
It was while 


being victories of statesmanship and not of war. 


accompanying the czar and czarina on their tour about Europe in 
the early fall that the prince’s death occurred, on August 30, at 
a small station ez route from Vienna, Austria-Hungary, to Dres- 
den, Germany. M. Nikolai Pavlovitsch Schischkin immediately 
was called to join the 

the 
place, and, 
to Paris newspapers, on 
October 8, at the Russian embassy in Paris, the czar signed the 


czar in prince’s 


PRINCE LOBANOFF ROSTOVSKY. according 


Late Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


nomination of M. Schischkin as minister of foreign affairs. 

Born in 1830, M. Schischkin was educated in the Imperial 
Alexander Lyceum in St. Petersburg. In 1853 he was connected 
with the Asiatic branch of the Russian foreign department and 
in 1857 was made secretary of the Russian embassy in Paris. 
Beginning with 1875 he was ambassador to the United States for 
several years. From here he went to Athens. In 1884 he was 
appointed minister at Stockholm, Sweden, serving here till his re- 
call to St. Petersburg in 1891 to assist M. de Giers in the minis- 
try of foreign affairs. He then was raised to the rank of general 
and made acting secretary of state. To these honors in 1893 the 
czar added the highest distinction in the empire by personally 
giving him the decoration of the Alexander Nevski order, and now 


M. NIKOLIA PAVLOVITSCH SCHISCHKIN. 
The New Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
places him in the ministry of foreign affairs. 


The Chicago Record. (Iil.) 

It is because he was favorable to peace and be- 
cause he carried his aims without involving his gov- 
ernment in conflict that Lobanoff’s death will be re- 
gretted abroad. He did much to strengthen the 
empire, but he avoided the clash of arms which 
Europe regards as inevitable. It remains to be 
seen whether among the other diplomats of the em- 
pire there are those who can take up his work and 
carry it on so brilliantly as he has done. 

(MN. ¥.) 


It remains to be seen if M. de Schischkin will be 


New York Tribune. 


content with the altogether subordinate réle of M. 
de Giers, or whether he will assume that of his im- 
mediate predecessor, Prince Lobanoff—by far the 
strongest of the four ministers of foreign affairs 
who have held office since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is difficult to make any 
forecast in the matter. For while on the one hand 
the new minister, with his forty-five years of diplo- 
matic and administrative service, must manifestly 
possess a far larger stock of experience and state- 
craft than his young emperor, yet the latter cannot 


but remember the mistake made by M. de Schisch- 
kin when at the time of the war between China 
and Japan he urged Russia’s alliance with the vic- 
tor in lieu of Prince Lobanoff’s extraordinarily clever 
and successful intervention for the vanquished. 

The Tribune. (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

His [Nicholas III.’s] policy has been shaped by 
Prince Lobanoff, his chief adviser, the inveterate 
enemy of England, an ardent supporter of the 
Franco-Russian alliance, the man whose diplay of 
friendship toward Turkey has upheld the sultan in 
his 
death leads to the hope of a change in Russia’s foreign 


Armenian atrocities. His recent and sudden 
policy, but this change depends upon the new coun- 
sellor who shall take Lobanoff’s place with the young 
and inexperienced czar. 
The Chattanooga Times. ( Tenn.) 
Lobanoff had set going the necessary prelimi- 
naries for a Russo-Austrian alliance, with special 
reference to Turkey, and that alliance completed 
meant the hustling of the Ottoman power out of 
Europe and its final dismemberment and distribu- 
tion among the powers. 
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RECENT COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


( Rep.) The Republican Standard. 
Conn.) 

WE think when Chairman Hanna, of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, says that the “delusions 
and misrepresentations of the last campaign will not 
be effective in 1900 against the Republican party ” 
he is very nearly right. 


( Bridgeport, 


If after the assiduous work 


of the silver trust for the past eight years they were 


inoperative at this election they are not likely to 
gain much strength after four years of additional 
enlightenment and the wonderful demonstrations 
which are made by the operation of national laws. 
( Rep.) Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 
English manufacturing towns like Bradford and 
Sheffield report a great increase in their trade with 
America since the recent election. That is to say, 
that under the operation of the Wilson-Gorman Bill 
they are sending larger shipments of their manu- 
factures to this country. It appears from this that 
our present tariff is producing the benefits which 
the foreigners expected to derive from it. 
(Rep.) The Seattle Post Intelligencer. ( Wash.) 
It is a fortunate thing that Major McKinley will 
take the office of president with a good working 
majority behind him in the House, and, as indica- 
Under such circum- 
stances it will be a comparatively easy matter for 
Congress and the president to perform the first and 
most necessary duty, which is the amendment of the 


tions foint, in the Senate also. 


existing revenue laws in such a manner as to provide 
an adequate revenue for the general government, 
now running behind at an appalling rate. 

(Rep.) San Francisco Cail. (Cal.) 

The indorsement of protection, reciprocity, sound 
money, liberal pensions to Union soldiers, the up- 
building of a merchant marine, the extension of 
internal improvements, the advancement of Ameri- 
can industries were but parts of one great whole. 
The prevailing sentiment in all sections of the 
Union, including even the Democratic South, was 
the overthrow of every foolish dreamer and danger- 
How completely that 
sentiment worked its will at the polls is made clear 


ous demagogue in the land. 


We can now look forward 
to the immediate return of better times. 
The Monde. (Montreal, Can.) 

The grievances of the masses against the financial 
world and its dishonest maneuvers are unfortunately 
well founded, and the demagogues obtain thereby 
the most redoubtable arguments. Itis always easy to 
rouse the poor against the rich and the miserable 
In this lies the secret of Bry- 
The sound common sense 


by the results before us. 


against the opulent. 
an’s plan of campaign. 
of the people has overcome the danger, and the in- 
tellectual element has managed to assert itself. 


(Silver Dem.) The Chronicle. (Spokane, Wash.) 

The fight for bimetallism will go on till it is won. 
It will not cease till it is won in the United States 
and in the whole world. The narrow gold standard 
cannot support the rapidly increasing traffic of the 
nations. So long as it is retained so long will there 
be instability, shrinking values, panics, and distress. 
The question will not be settled till it is settled 
rightly. 

(Pop.) The Independent. (Lincoln, Neb.) 

The most important lesson to be learned from the 
campaign is the importance of education upon 
political subjects among the masses of the people. 
The plan of campaign conducted by the Republicans 
has been one of deceit. This was true of their en- 
From all this we must learn that 
the time to educate the people is when their minds 


tire campaign. 


are free from partisan prejudice, not during the ex- 
citement of a presidential campaign. Now is the 
time to begin. 

The Herald. (Fredericton, Can.) 

The country will breathe easier, and many im- 
portant interests which were jeopardized by the peos- 
sible reign of the wild men of the West will now 
proceed on a stable basis. 
had been 


American credit, which 
the report of Bryan’s 
strength, will rise to its former level, and Canada 
as well as the United States will feel the good ef- 
fects of the government’s being placed in the hands 
of a party which has not allowed itself.to be carried 
away by the radical element of its Constitution. 
The Financial News. (London, England.) 

The danger of a policy of legal-tender silver in 
the States, involving repudiation, has not only been 
averted but according to all appearances it has 
been swept entirely if not permanently away. The 
rapid bound-up in American securities which has 
followed the victory of the Republican party is due 
largely to the belief that capital, now that the dan- 
ger of repudiation is removed, will flow back to the 
States, and bring about a healthy and general revival 
in trade. 

(Pop.) The News. (Denver, Col.) 

The News believes that there should be and must 
be firmer and more intimate unity of bimetallists 
than ever before, and that nothing must be allowed 
to interfere with it. 


impaired by 


The exact method of proced- 
ure by which this great end may be accomplished 
can not yet, perhaps, be definitely pointed out, but 
there are several ways open, and the selection of the 
best one is the problem to which all Silver voters 
should set themselves. We must drop our minor 
differences, which only dissipate strength, and get 
into one solid body working for the same end. So 
long as bimetallists fritter away their energies over 
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local differences or national questions that are not 
vital they ... . indirectly aid in the perpetuation 
of the rule of the money power. 

The Scotsman. (Edinburgh, Scotland.) 

If Mr. Bryan had been elected there would have 
been a danger of the whole Constitution of the 
United States being overturned. It has been said 
that some members of the Republican party have 
been so much impressed by the danger that they 
have even urged a resort to force if Mr. Bryan were 
chosen—in other words, there has been, in the re- 
cent past and until the election, a danger that civil 
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war in the United States might spring out of the re- 
turn of Mr. Bryan, and that civil war would be waged 
for the maintenance of the Constitution of the 
United States as against proposals to overthrow 
that Constitution. 

(Free Silver.) Freie Presse. (Chicago, [ll.) 

Business will revive, but not for long. The 
production of gold does not keep pace with the 
increase in population. New bonds will have to 
be issued, wages will decrease, the value of real 
estate and merchandise will decrease, and the battle 
will begin anew. 


WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


On November 30 at his home in New York occurred the death 
of William Steinway, head member of the firm of Steinway and 
Sons, piano manufacturers. Mr. Steinway was a German-Ameri- 
can, having been born in Germany in 1836 and come to the United 
States with his father and two brothers when he was fourteen. 
His father had been a fairly prosperous piano manufacturer in 
Brunswick, but after reaching this country he and two sons worked 
in piano factories as ordinary mechanics in order to learn American 
methods, while William was apprenticed to William Nunns and 
Company, piano manufacturers. After about three years father 

and sons went into business for themselves on a small scale, 

were later joined by another son from Germany, and gradually 

enlarged their works until to-day they have extensive piano fac- 

tories in Germany and England as well as in New York. The 

firm has changed its composition several times by the death of 

Its 

WILLIAM Mr. 

Steinway had a sympathetic interest in his employees and the houses he erected for their accommodation 
were supplied with all the modern conveniences. 


some and the addition of younger members of the family. 


STEINWAY. 


pianos have received wide recognition for their superiority. 


He took an active part in national and municipal af- 
fairs and was especially interested in the plan for an underground railway in New York, being president of 
the Rapid Transit Commission. 


New York Tribune. (N. Y.) wont to devolve upon him. In consenting to give 


By thedeath of William Steinway New York loses 
a good citizen. 
political convictions he had no desire for political 


Though he was a man of strong 


notoriety, and yet his sense of civic obligation con- 
stantly compelled him to accept public responsibil- 
ities which made him a conspicuous figure in munic- 
ipal life. Moreover, he bore the full weight of the 


multifarious burdens which his fellow-citizens were 


his name to an undertaking he considered himself 
bound to give his time and strength to it, and thus 
he was a notable example of fidelity to the general 
welfare, while his practical sagacity made his services 
peculiarily valuable. the com- 
munity in so many ways and the object of affection 
and esteem in so many circles that his death is sure 


He was useful to 


to cause an unusual sense of grief and loss. 


THE GREAT FOOTBALL GAMES. 


THE annual contests between the four leading football teams took place November 21 when Yale and 
Princeton played on the Manhattan field, New York, and Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania on 


the Franklin field, Philadelphia. 


four to six and of Pennsylvania over Harvard by eight to six. 


The result was a victory of Princeton over Yale by a score of twenty- 


The game between Princeton and Yale 


reversed the result of last year’s contest, in which Yale was winner, and allows Princeton to boast of not 


having been defeated this year. 


Pennsylvania’s defeat of Harvard was the third occurrence of the kind 
in as many years and the score was smaller this time than ever before. 


Pennsylvania’s record, however, 


is not one of continued triumph as she was defeated by Lafayette earlier in the season. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer. (Pa.) 

The four great teams in the football world are un- 
questionably those of these four universities. Yale 
and Harvard do not play because of a disagreement 
between them. Yale and Princeton do not meet 
Pennsylvania because they are on the outs with each 
other. This ischildish. Football is a manly game, 
and these four universities are manly institutions. 
They ought to be able to sink all past grievances 
and come together in a friendly meeting. It is to 
be hoped that this is the last year in which disagree- 
ments will prevail. Let Pennsylvania, Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton come together in another year 
in an intercollegiate association. 

New York Tribune. (N. Y.) 

[Princeton’s] football team came and saw and con- 
quered. Yale, which has so often proved invinci- 
ble when the other side was thought to be superior, 
and which even this year, in spite of the record, was 
imagined by many to have something in reserve, 
was not merely beaten but overwhelmed. . . . But 
the best of it is that both elevens exemplified the 
science of football, and not the science of slugging. 
Physically it was an uncommonly dirty game, but 
morally it was clean and wholesome; and so the sea- 


son closes with decisive and welcome proof that the 
most interesting and incomparably the most popu- 
lar of college sports is not necessarily demoralizing 
to participants and offensive to spectators. 

Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The games are not arranged so that a test can be 
made between the teams of the great universities, 
though as Princeton’s is the only team that has not 
been worsted by any of her opponents that virtually 
constitutes her the champion of 1896. In 1894 and 
1895 the undecided question of superiority was be- 
tween the University of Pennsylvania and Yale. 
Last year, however, the University of Pennsylvania 
had the best claim to championship, her team not 
having been scored against while Yale had two drawn 
games. This year Princeton has the best claim, 
having beaten Harvard, Yale, and Corneil, and 
played a drawn game with Lafayette. Pennsyl- 
vania lost a game to Lafayette, and is thus at a 
disadvantage in comparison with Princeton. No 
one can say surely, in the absence of an actual trial, 
which presents the stronger team, though the odds 
are clearly favorable to Princeton. Itis sufficient to 
know that Pennsylvania has been one of the two 
leaders for three years in succession. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

THIs surprising piece of news is supplied by the 
Minneapolis Penny Press of Friday last, Dec 4: 
“Yesterday William McKinley was duly elected 
president of the United States by the action of the 
different state electors.” 

Not yet. Major McKinley will not be voted for 
as president of the United States until Monday, 
Jan. 11, 1897, and the electoral votes will not be 
officially counted and the result officially declared 
until Monday, Feb. 10, less than a month before the 
inauguration. The Constitution leaves it to Con- 
gress to determine the dav on which the presidential 
The law of 1845 
provided that the electors for each state should 
meet and give their votes on the first Wednesday 
of December. This date stands in the Revised 
Statutes, edition of 1878; and that is what has 
probably misled our contemporary and produced 
The law of 1845, 
however, has been superseded by the act of Feb. 3, 
1887, which will be found in Vol. I. of the Supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes, on page 525. This 
provides that the electors of each state shall meet 
and give their votes on the second Monday in the 
January next following their appointment, at such 


electors shall give their votes. 


its premature announcement. 


place in each state as the legislature of such state 
shall direct. In New York, for example, the Capitol 
at Albany is designated by law as the place of 


meeting, and noon on the second Monday of 
January as the time. In New York each elector 
gets $15 and mileage. 

The certified returns for each state are trans- 
mitted by messenger to the president of the Senate, 
or to the secretary of state in case the president of 
the Senate is not in Washington. On the second 
Wednesday of February, at 1 o’clock, the two houses 
of Congress meet in joint session in the hall of the 
House of Representatives. The president of the 
Senate opens the certificates, and after the votes 
have been counted by tellers, two for the Senate 
and two for the House, the result is declared by the 
president of the Senate. Then, and not until then, 
will Major McKinley and Mr. Hobart be elected. 
The machinery of presidential elections by the elec- 


tors of the several states is not very complicated. 
Part of the process, however, is prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States, part is regulated 
by the federal statutes, and part depends upon state 
legislation ; and to this circumstance, perhaps, is due 
in a measure the extraordinary confusion in the 


minds of many intelligent American citizens with re- 
gard to the whole business. That Major McKinley 
will be declared elected on Feb. 10 is a matter of 
moral certainty merely. Technically and theoretic- 
ally there is nothing to prevent the 447 presidential 
electors from voting unanimously for John Smith 
of Oshkosh. 





SUMMARY 


HOME. 
In his report to the secretary of 
Breckinridge declares the 
The Bureau 
of Navigation, Treasury Department, is informed of 


November 7. 
war Inspector-general 


army to be in excellent condition. 


the establishment of new regulations for foreign and 
Chinese traffic between Shanghai and Fuchau and 
Hangchow. 

November 9. The Torrens Land Title Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional by the [Illinois Supreme 
Court.——The annual horse show begins in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York. 

November 11, The National Grange convenes 
in Washington, D. C. 

November 12. The Knights of Labor, convened 
in Rochester, N. Y., indorse a graduated income 
tax. 

November 15. Within the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, there arrived in this country 343,267 immi- 
grants, an increase of 84,708 during the year; their 
condition shows an improvement over those of last 
year. 

November 16. W. S. Foreman, of Illinois, is ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland to be commissioner 
of internal revenue in place cf Joseph H. Miller, re- 
signed.— The irrigation law of California is de- 
clared constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

November 17. The American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies goes into session in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Francis E. Willard is 
president of the W. C. T. U. 

November 20. 


reelected 


Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Conaty is 
announced to succeed Bishop Keane as rector of 
the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 
November 21. The International Order of King’s 
Daughters and Sons goes into annual convention in 
St. Louis, Mo. 
November 24. The third Georgia congres- 
sional district nominates C. R. Crisp to fill the unex- 
pired term of his father, ex-Speaker Crisp. 
November 27. 
N. J. 
28. The Hawaiian minister of foreign 
affairs is reported to be en route to Washington, 
D. C., to negotiate a new treaty of annexation. 
December 5. 


President Cleveland buys a home 
in Princeton, 
November 


The State Department receives a 
protest from the German government against Presi- 


dent Cleveland’s retaliatory proclamation. 


FOREIGN. 
The British Chartered South 
Africa Company authorizes the directors to raise 


November 6. 


OF NEWS. 


the capital by $5,000,000 for defraying the cost 
of crushing the rebellion Matabeleland. 
Complete returns from the elections show that 
Liberals have gained sixty-five seats in the Hun- 
garian Diet. 
November 13. 


in 


Costa Rica and Columbia agree 
to settle their boundary dispute by arbitration. 

November 16. The Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress convenes in the City of Mexico. 

November 17. The French Chamber of Deputies 
passes a bill to substitute universal suffrage for the 
municipal councils in the election of delegates who 
elect senators. 

November 20. The Italian government officially 
confirms the reported signing of the Italo-Brazilian 
treaty. 
November 21. 

London, 


The Royal College of Surgeons, 

at last makes 

diplomas in that college. 
November 25. 


in women eligible to 
The Bering Sea Claims Com- 
missions convene at Victoria, British Columbia. 

November 26. Chili’s cabinet is reorganized. 

November 28. The czar of Russia is said to 
have stripped his various ministers of their power 
in favor of himself and will in the future reign as a 
perfect autocrat. 

December 1. On account of Dr. Jameson’s ill 
health his release from Holloway jail is ordered by 
the British home secretary. 

December 2. In the Italian Chamber a vote of 
186 to 27 is passed in approval of the government’s 
African policy. 

December 3. The £500,000 advanced for the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition to Dongola will 
repaid by England to the Commissioners of the 
Caisse. 


be 


NECROLOGY. 

November 6. William Nicholas, Duke of Wur- 
temberg. 

November 7. Professor 


Dartmouth College. 


Henry E. Parker, of 
Russell Smith, the veteran 
Mgr. d’ Hulst, French theologian 
and member of the Chamber of Deputies. 
November 11. 


scenic artist. 


Joseph James Cheeseman, presi- 
dent of the republic of Liberia. 
November 18. 
of Utah. 
November 20. 
and author. 
November 27. 


Hon. Eli H. Murray, ex-governor 
Noél Parfait, French politician 
Miss Mathilde Blind, authoress. 


Ex-United States Senator John 
Scott, of Pennsylvania. 


November 30. 





C. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR JANUARY. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


First Week (ending January 7). 

“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
XVI. to page 289. 

“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapter I. and Chapter IV. 
to “ Ursa Minor” on page 61. 


Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“Historic Names and Incidents of the French 
Academy.” 
Sunday Reading for January 3. 


Second Week (ending January 14). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
XVI. concluded. 
“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapters II. and III. and 
Chapter IV. from page 61 to page 64. 


Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


“The French Academy.” 

“Hétel de Rambouillet and the Rise of the 
French Academy.” 

Sunday Reading for January to. 


Third Week (ending January 21). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
XVII. 
“ A Study of the Sky.” Chapter VII. and Chapter 
IV. from page 64 to page 66. 


Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 


“The French Immortals.” 
“French Literature of To-day.” 
Sunday Reading for January 17. 


Fourth Week (ending January 28). 
“The Growth of the French Nation.” 
XVIII. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Chapter VIII. and Chapter 
IV. from page 66 to page 69. 


Chapter 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“The Newspaper and Periodical Press of France.” 
“ Superstition and Sorcery in French Society.” 
Sunday Reading for January 24. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


First Week (ending February 4). 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization.” Chapter I. 
“A Study of the Sky.” Chapter IX. and Chapter 
IV. from page 69 to page 71. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
“ Masterpieces of French Painting.” 
Sunday Reading for January 31. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 
FIRST WEEK. 
RICHELIEU DAY—JANUARY 4. 
Artifice is allowed to deceive a rival: we may employ every 

thing against our enemies.—Richelien. 
Character Sketch—Cardinal Richelieu. 
Essay—The foreign policy of Richelieu. 
Essay—The Huguenots in France and America. 
A Talk—Richelieu’s attitude toward French 
colonies. 
A Discussion—The wisdom of the institution of 
intendants. 
Table Talk—Richelieu’s attitude toward in- 


ternal affairs. 


SECOND WEEK, 
Select Readings—Chapters from Carlyle’s “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution”: “The Con- 
stituent Assembly,” “Easter at Saint-Cloud,” 
“ The Jacobins,” “ Discrowned,” “ At the Bar,” 
“ The Three Voters,” “ Place dela Révolution.” 
Essay—The work of the National Assembly. 
General Discussion—The week’s reading in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
A Talk—The Reign of Terror. 
Book Review—* Paul and Virginia,” by Saint- 
Pierre. 
Conversation—The relation between Spain and 
the United States.* 


THIRD WEEK. 
Book Review—“Tartarin on 
Daudet. 

Character Sketch—Napoleon Bonaparte. 

A Discussion—The continental system of Na- 
poleon. 

Select Reading—* Ode On the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington,” by Tennyson. 

Recital of a Storyand a Literary Criticism— 
“ Abbé Constantin,” by Halévy. 

Table Talk—The progress of the Venezuelan 
dispute. 


the Alps,” by 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Discussion—The comparative influence of the 
French and the American press. 


* See Current History and Opinion. 





C.L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


Table Talk—The development of France since 
1815. 

A Talk—The French kings since the time of 
Louis XVI. 

Questions and Answers on “The Growth of the 
French Nation.” 

Conversation—Personal astronomical observa- 
tions. 

General Information—The navies of the world.* 


*See Current History and Opinion. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 
FIRST WEEK. 
Essay—A history and description of the tele- 
scope. 
A Paper—The political 
Greece. 


history of ancient 
Essay—The myths of Greece. 

A Talk—Superstition in the nineteenth century. 
General Conversation—The religion of the an- 
cient Greeks. 


C. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READING FOR JANUARY. 


THE first three months of the C. L. S. C. year 
have been devoted to the task of obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the historical and political events which go 
to make up the history of the French nation and of 
gaining an insight into the character of a people 
who are much criticized but little understood. 
But our knowledge of any nation is incomplete 
without an acquaintance with its literature by means 
of which the thought and spirit of the age are trans- 
mitted to us, for it is an outgrowth of the country’s 
life and the two—literature and history—are insepa- 
rably connected from the first growth of a nation. 

The antecedents and environments which con- 
stitute a nation’s development have their influ- 
ence upon the language and the literature. In 
France as in other countries the conquest of the 
natives by a foreign power and the infusion of 
neighboring tribes produced a modification of both 
language and literature. The political divisions of 
France have contributed much not only to the dia- 
lectic forms of the language but also to the varied 
literature. On the other hand national conscience 
may be aroused and popular opinion be educated by 
the powerful pen of some author, indirectly leading 
to a popular uprising or a revolution, even, which will 
change the whole course of a nation’s history. In- 
stances of this have not been unknown in our own 
national life. 

Though no book specially devoted to literature is 
this year included in the course of study a careful 
perusal of THE CHAUTAUQUAN will give the reader 
a broad survey of this department of French his- 
tory to which this number of the magazine is par- 
ticularly devoted. The incidents connected with the 
founding of the French Academy, an institution 
the like of which is found in no other country, and 
the peculiar influence which it exerts in the field 
of letters entitle it to the prominence given it in 
the consideration of French literature and history. 
Necessarily the articles are in a measure confined to 
a statement of facts concerning literature and literary 


men. The materials which bring us into contact 


with individuality, which arouse our emotions, which 
lift us up to a higher discipline and culture must be 
obtained from the authors themselves. Readers 
understanding no language but the English are not 
debarred from these sources of culture for many ex- 
cellent translations of foreign works—of the French 
almost more than any other—are accessible to all. 

The scientific subject to which the readers are for 
a few weeks to devote a portion of their time is as- 
tronomy. The work in this subject is so arranged 
that each week during the first six months of the 
year the students may make practical observations 
on the sky itself, without which astronomy loses 
some of its fascination. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

P. 279. The cockades were red and blue, the 
colors of Paris, with white, the color of the house 
of Bourbon, between them. 

P. 281. The “anniversary of the taking of the 
Bastile ” is called the Feast of the Federation. It 
took place in the Champs de Mars, a large sandy 
place in front of the Ecole Militaire, and was given 
by the Parisians to the representatives of the army 
and the departments. About one hundred thousand 
representatives were present at Paris on the 14th 
of July, 1790. 
first to publicly take the oath of loyalty to the new 


Lafayette is said to have been the 


constitution. 

P. 285. Emigrés. Emigrants. 

P. 285. The “ Girondists ” were so called from 
the department of Gironde, the deputies of which 
were the acknowledged leaders of the party—— 
The “ Jacobins ” received their name from the hall 
in which they met, a room of the Jacobin Convent. 

P. 287. “Temple.” The fortified lodge erected 
in 1128 by the Knights Templars, which occupied 
the present site of the Marché du Temple 
(Market of the Temple). After the suppression of 
the order in 1312 the kings used the building as a 
treasury. The great square tower in which Louis 
XVI. was imprisoned stood until 1810. 


. 
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P. 287. 
partment 


Valmy” [val-mé’]. A town in the de- 
of Marne, a few miles southeast of 
The battle fought here is sometimes 
classed with the decisive battles of the world. 

P. 288. Scheldt [skelt]. This river was closed 
to navigation from 1648 to 1792. 


Rheims. 


Its commercial 
importance is great, owing to the system of canals 
which connects the stream with the principal cities 
of Belgium. 

P. 289. “Naples” was an ancient state, or king- 
dom, in southern Italy. 
partimento in Italy, was a grand duchy under the 
Medici in the middle of the 16th century. It became 
a secundo-geniture of Austria in 1737, but was taken 
by the French in 1799. 

P. 291. “Bailly” [ba-yé’]. —— “ Egalité 
[a-gal-i-ta’]. The name adopted by Louis Philippe 
Joseph during the Revolution. 

P. 291. The Hébertists, the members of the 
faction of which Hébert was leader, made a fierce 


“Tuscany,” now a com- 


attempt to institute the Terror as the regular gov. 
They professed atheism, and 
placed the goddess of reason on the altar of Notre 
The’ Dantonists, led by Danton, overthrew 
the Hébertists, but they were themselves overthrown 


ernment of France. 
Dame. 


by Robespierre, who put an end to the worship of 
reason and influesced the members of the Conven- 
tion to pass a resolution declaring their belief in 
the existence of a supreme being, in whose honor 
festivals were celebrated. 

P. 293. [go-Doi’; D 
sound similar to ¢/ in then]. A Spanish statesman 


“ Godoy” represents a 
and prime minister. 

P. 293. By the treaty made in April and July, 
called the treaty of Basel, Prussia gave up her grov- 
inces on the left bank of the Rhine and Spain 
ceded her portion of San Domingo to France. 

P. 295. “The year III.” 
ing to the calendar instituted by the first French Re- 
public in 1793, which divided the year into twelve 
months of thirty days each, five or six supplementary 
days, called sans culottides, being added to the last 
month to complete the year. Every tenth day 
was a day of rest, no attention being given to 


The third year accord- 


Sundays. 
P. 297. 
“ Conservatoire des arts et métiers.” 
of the arts and trades. 
P. 299. ‘“ Wurmser” [voorm’ zer]. 
P. 299. “Castiglione” [kas-tél-yd’ ne]. The 
town Castiglione delle Stiviere [del’le sté-vé-a’ re], 
where the battle was fought, is about 22 miles north- 


Normal school. 
Conservatory 


“ Ecole normal.” 


west of Mantua. 

P. 300. “Arcola” [ar’k6-l4] is an Italian town 
a few miles southeast of Verona. 

P. 300. “ Leoben” [14-6’ ben] is a town in Aus- 
tria~-Hungary. 

P. 301. “Campo-Formio,” where the treaty of 


C.L. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


October 17 was signed, is a town of northeastern 
Italy. 

P. 303. “Tippoo Sahib” [ti-poo’ sa’ hib]. The 
sultan of Mysore, a native state in the Deccan, 
India. He was engaged in war with the British. 

P. 304. A republic 
formed from the kingdom of Naples, so called from 
Parthenope, an ancient name for Naples. 

“ Piedmont.” The most important portion of the 
ancient kingdom of Sardinia, now a compartimento 
in the northwestern part of Italy. 

P. 311. “Ulm” [ddlm]. A town of Wurtem- 
berg. “Jena” [ya’ na]. 

P. 313. “ Wagram ” [va’ gram]. 

P. 315. “Hundred Days.” 
made by Napoleon to reéstablish his empire occu- 
pied about 100 days, from March 20 until the defeat 
at Waterloo in June. 

P. 320. “ Guizot ” [gé 20’ ]. 


“ Parthenopean Republic.” 


The last attempt 


A French historian 
The publication of 
the latter was the cause of his removal from the 


and author of political essays. 


council of state and the order to discontinue his 
lectures in the Sorbonne. 

“ Holy Alliance,” A league formed at 
Paris in 1815 by the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, 
All the other European sovereigns 
except those of England and Rome afterward joined 
the alliance. 


their respective governments in a Christian brother- 


P. 320. 
and Prussia. 
“Its professed object was to unite 


hood, but its real one was to perpetuate existing 
dynasties by their joint opposition to all attempts at 
change.” 

P. 321. The “edicts of July 26” annulled the 
last elections, changed the electoral system, and re- 
moved the liberty of the press. 

P. 329. “Seven Weeks’ War.” Another name 
for the Austro-Prussian War of 1866, one of the 
shortest and at the same time one of the most de- 
cisive wars in history. It resulted in placing Prussia 
at the head of the German states and among the 
first military powers of Europe. 

P. 337. “Grévy” [gra-vé’ ]. He was forced to 
resign the presidency on account of the traffic in 
offices and decorations carried on by his son-in-law. 


“A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 

P. 20. “Rigveda.” The largest and most val- 
uable of the Vedas, a collection of Hindoo hymns 
praising the personified powers of nature. 

P. 21. “Ecliptic.” See page 51 of the text-book. 

P. 22. “Eudoxus.” A Greek astronomer and 
physician. He is said to have brought forward as 
a proof of the earth’s sphericity the fact that the 
altitude of a star changes with the latitude. He 
died about 356 B. C. “ Archimedes” [dr-ki- 
mé’déz] was the most celebrated mechanician and 
geometrician of ancient times. He was killed at 
the capture of Syracuse in 212 B.C. 





CL. S.C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


P. 22. “Pythagoras” [pi-thag’6-ras]. An emi- 
nent Greek philosopher and mathematician, born 
probably about 582 B.C. He is said to have 
asserted that the heavenly bodies were set in a 
series of crystalline spheres at the common center 


of which was the earth. The fixed stars were set in 


the outer sphere and there was one for each planet... 


Each sphere was perfectly transparent and the stars 
in the outer spheres were therefore visible through 
the inner ones to an observer situated on the earth. 
These spheres rolling round on each other daily 
caused the rising and setting of the heavenly bodies 
and produced a celestial music, called the “music 
of the spheres,” too elevated in character to be 
audible to mortals. 

“ Philolaus ” [fil-o-la’us]. 

P. 24. “ Ptolemy ” [tol’e-mi]. “ Almagest ” 
[al’ma-jest]. This is the best known of Ptolemy’s 
works and is written in thirteen books. 

P. 26. The “ Alphonsine tables,” by which 
Alphonso X. sought to improve the Ptolmaic 
planetary tables, were the work of about fifty of the 
most celebrated astronomers and mathematicians of 
those times, assembled at Toledo for this purpose. 
The tables were completed in 1252 at a cost of 
40,000 ducats, about $90,000 in gold. 

P. 27. “Warmia.” The Latin name of Erme- 
land, an ancient division of Poland but now in- 
cluded in the Prussian government of KGnigsberg. 

P. 27. “De Revolutionibus Orbium Ceelestium.’ 
The Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs. 

P. 28. “Brahe” [brah; or Danish pronunciation 
brie]. 

P. 29. 
“ Huen.” 

P. 35- 
[la-plas’]. 

P. 36. “ Urania.” 
the muse of astronomy and the celestial forces, 
often represented with a globe in her hand anda 
compass for indicating the course of the heavenly 


P. 23. 


’ 


“ Uranienburg ” [oo-ra’né-en-borg]. 
Spelled also Hven [hvan]. 
“ Lagrange ” [la-gronzh’].——“ Laplace” 


In mythological literature, 


bodies. 
P. 37. “Andromeda ” [an drém’e-da]. 
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P. 37. “Pleiades” [plé’ya-déz or pli’a-déz]. 

P. 39. “Orion” [6-ri’on]. 

P. 44. “Mizar” [mi’zar, or mé’zar]. From an 
Arabic word mizar, meaning a waistcloth or apron. 

P. 48. “Cassiopeia” [kas-i-o-pé’ya].—* Nereids” 
[né’ré-idz]. “ Poseidon ” [p6-si’don]. 

P. 50. “King Charles’ Wain.” A modern form 
of the ancient car/’s wain from the Anglo-Saxon 
carles wen, a churl’s wain, or farmer’s wagon. 
“The word watz came to be associated with the 
name Charles with reference to Charlemagne, the 
group being also called in Old English Charie- 
In the 17th century it was as- 
the of Charles I. and 


maynes wayne. 
sociated with 
Charles II.” 

P. 50. “Venerable Bede.” An English eccle- 
siastical writer and monk celebrated for his piety 
and learning. 

P. 50. “Weigel” [vig’el]. 

P. 51. “Hyades” [hy’a-déz]. 

P. 51. “Hesiod” [hé’si-od]. 
lived about 735 B.C. 

P. 53. “Antares” [an-ta’rez]. 


names 


A Greek poet who 


“getptos.” Seirios. 
“Aldebaran” [al-de-ba-rin’ or al-deb’a- 


“ Altair ” {al-tar’]. 
.  Betelgueze” [bet-el-gérz’]. “ Bootes ” 
[b6-6’tez]. 

P. 53. “Bayer” [bi’er]. 

P. 60. “Dubhe” [doob’he]. From the Arabic 
dubh, a bear. “Merak” [mé@’rak]. From merég 
al-dub, the loin of the bear. From 
the Arabic meghrez al-dub, the root of the bear’s 
tail. “ Be net’ nasch or Alcaid” [al-kad’]. The 
Arabic al-kéyid-al bendt-al-na’sh meant, the governor 
of the mourners; probably in allusion to “the 
bier,” by which name the Arabians called the four 
stars forming the bowl of the dipper. 

P. 130. “Guinand” [gé-non’]. 

P. 135. “Nicol’s prism.” A prism of Iceland 
spar used in experiments where polarized light is 


“* Megrez.” 


required. 


REQUIRED READING IN “ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE FRENCH ACADEMY.” 
1. “Ecole Polytechnique.” The Polytechnic 
It corresponds in a measure to the school 
“ Bibliothéque Nationale.” Na- 


school. 
at West Point. 
tional Library. 

2. “Conrart” [kon-rar’]. 

3. “ Fauteuil.” [f5-téy’j. 

4. “ Récipiendaire.” New member; a member 
about to be received. 


“ HISTORIC NAMES AND INCIDENTS OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY.” 
1 “Zn vain,” etc. The couplet may be trans- 
lated literally as follows : 


J-Jan. 


In vain against “‘ Le Cid’’ a minister is leagued, 
All Paris for Climéne has the eyes of Rodrigue. 

2. “Panathenaic” [pan-ath-e-na‘ic]. Pertaining 
to thePanathenza, the principal national festival of 
the Athenians held in honor of Athene. The prime 
object of the festival was to remind the inhabitants 
of their union as one people. The Acropolis, on 
which was the shrine of the goddess, was visited 
by a splendid procession and gymnastic games and 
musical competitions were held in the plain below. 

3. “Godeau” [go-do’]. “Gombauld” [gon- 
bo’]. “ Malleville” [mial-vél’]. “ Serizay” 
[seh-re-za’]. “ Habert ” [44-bair’ ; 2 represents the 
sound of the aspirated h]. Cérisy [sa-re-sé’]. 
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4. “ Séguier ” [sa-gya’]. ? 

5. The “ Molinists” held the opinions of Louis 
Molina in regard to predestination and the free will 
of man, which he expressed in a work entitled “ De 
Concordia Gratiz et Liberi Arbitrii.” This treatise 
was assailed by various religious orders, among them 
the Jansenists, those advocating the doctrines of 
Cornelis Jansen. A bitter controversy resulted 
which was partly suppressed by Pope Paul V. 

6. “Bourdaloue” [boor-d4-loo’].—— “ Male- 
branche ” [miél-bronsh’]. 

7. “Diderot ” [dé-dr6’]. 

8. “Maxime du Camp ” [diikon’]. 

9. “Saint Evremond” [san tavr-mon].— 
“Courier” [koo-rya’]. 

10. “ Zxclus.” One excluded. 

11. “Fénelon ” [fan-lon’]. 
sé-y6n’]. 


12. 


“ Massillon ” [ma- 
“ Recu a l’ Académie Francaise.” Received 
into the French Academy. 

13. “Bel esprit.” A brilliant mind. 

14. “Homme-femme.” An effeminate man. 

15. “Tencin” [toN-san’]. “ Geoffrin,” [zho- 
frin’]. Madame de 1’Espinasse ” [es-pe-nas’]. 


“THE FRENCH IMMORTALS.” 
1. “Legouvé ” [le-goo-va’]. 
2. “ Bataille des Dames.” 
3. “Broglie ” [bré-yé’]. 


Battle of the Women. 
4: “Etudes Morales et Littéraire.” Moral and 
Literary Studies. “Questions de Religion et d’ 
Histoire.” Religious and Historical Questions. —— 
“ Le Secret du Roi.” The Secret of the King. 

“Histoire et Diplomatie.” History and Diplomacy. 

5. “ Ollivier ” [6-lé-vya’]. 

6. “Méziéres” [ma-zy4ar’]. 

7. “Meurthe-et-Moselle” [mért-d-m6-zel’]. A 
department in the northeastern part of France. 

8. “Les Pattes de Mouche.” The Feet of a Fly. 

“Nos Intimes.” Our Intimates. “Nos Bons 
Villageois.” Our Good Villagers. 

9g. “Le Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier” [le diik-do- 
dé-fra’ pas-ké-a’]. 

10. “Sully-Prudhomme ” [sii-lé’ prii-dom’]. 

11. “Le Vase Brisé.” The Broken Vase. 

12. “Cherbuliez” [char-bii-lya’]. 

13. “ Meilhac” [ma-yak’]. 

14. “La Belle Héléne.” Beautiful Helen. 
“Orphée aux Enfers.” Orpheus in Hades.—— 
“ La Grande Duchesse of Gerotsein.” The Grand 
Duchess of Gerotsein. “La Vie Parisienne.” 
Parisian Life. 

15. “ Hervé” [er-va’]. 

16. “ D’Haussonville” [do son-vél’]. 

17. “Claretie ” [klar-té’]. 

18. “Viaud ” [vy5]. 

19. “Le Pécheur d’ Islande.” 
of Iceland. 


The Fisherman 


cL. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 


“ Bornier ” [bor-nya’]. 
“ Brunetiére ” [briin-tyar’]. 
“ Heredia ” [4-ra-dee’a]. 
“ Bourget ” [boor-zha’]. 
“ Houssaye ” [o00-sa’]. 
25. “Les Corbeaux.” The Ravens. 
26. “André Theuriet ” [té-ré-4’]. The author of 
“ Flavia,” a story completed in the current number 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


“THE HOTEL DE RAMBOUILLET AND THE RISE OF 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY.” 

1. “ Ronsard” [ron-sér’]. A French poet 
belonging to a group of seven men, called the 
“ Pléiade,” who attempted to reduce French lan- 
guage and literature to a classic form. 

2. “Malherbe ” [m4l-arb’]. 

3. “Racan ” [ra-kon’]. 
Pastorals. 

4. “Grammont ” [gRa-mon’]. 

5- ‘“Montausier ” [m6N-t6-zya’]. 

6. “Pellisson” [pa-lé-son’]. 

7. “Giry” [zhe-re’]. 
8 
9 


“ Les Bergeries.” The 


“Faret” [fa-ra’]. 
“Des Marets ” [da-ma-ra’]. 
10. “Boisrobert ” [bw4-ro-bair’]. 
11. “Amyot” [a-mé-6’J. “ Marot ” [ma-ro’]. 
“THE NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL PRESS 
OF FRANCE.” 

1. “ Nouvelle Revue.” The New Review. 

2. “ Journal des Fetites Affiches.” The Aa- 
vetisers’ Journal. 

3. “Monde.” The World. 

4. “Vérité” The Truth. 

5. “Charivari.” French. Mock-music, rattle, 
clatter; Punch is a national charivari since it clat- 
ters against unpopularity in political and social life. 

6. “£vénement.” The Event. 

7. “Galignani ” [ga-lén-ya’né]. 


“FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY.” 

1. “Leconte de Lisle ” [le-kont’ de él]. 

2. “ Lamertine ”  [ la-mar-tén’]. “ Vigny ” 
[vén-yé’].—— “Cousin” [koo-zan’].——*« Musset ” 
[mii-sa’]. 

3. The three parts of the trilogy of the “Tar- 
tarins” are “Tartarin of Tarascon,” “ Tartarin on 
the Alps,” and “ Port-Tarascon.” 

4. “Agua fortis” (strong water) is a chemical 
term formerly applied to nitric acid. 

5. “Ohnet” [6-na’]. 
6. “Mendés” [m6n-da’]. 
“ Duruy ” [dii-riié’]. 

. “Richebourg” [résh-boor’]. 

m6N-ta-pan’]. “ Rosny ” [r6-né’]. 
9g. “Richepin ” [résh-pan’]. 
10. “ Derouléde ” [de-roo-lad’]. 


“ Montépin ” 


[ 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NATION.” 

1. Q. By what was the Revolution brought on? 
A. By the action of the third estate. 

2. Q. What question gave rise to the first crisis ? 
A. The question of voting in one house or in three. 

3. Q. What demand was made by the third es- 
tate? A. That the other two orders join it ina 
single assembly. 

4. Q. What was the first work begun by the 
National Assembly? A. The work of forming a 
constitution for France. 

5. Q. By what means did the king hope to force 
the third estate to yield to his commands? A. By 
military force. 

6. Q. By whom was a permanent municipal 
government for Paris organized? A. By the elec- 
tors chosen to select the deputies of Paris to the 
Estates General. 

7. Q. For what is the session of the Assembly 
on August 4 famous? A. As being the session in 
which the deputies of the nobles and clergy re- 
nounced for themselves their feudal rights, and the 
reign of equality was legally inaugurated. 

8. Q. When was the new constitution finished? 
A. In September, 1791. 

g. Q. What other changes made by this assem- 
bly had a powerful influence on the future of 
France? A. The provinces were abolished and the 
financial policy altered, which involved the recon- 
struction of the national church. 

10. Q. When did the Legislative Assembly un- 
der the constitution meet? A. October 1, 1791. 

11. Q. When did the wars of the Revolution 
begin? A. April 20, when France declared war 
against Austria. 

12. Q. What famous declaration was adopted 
by the Convention on November 19? A. A decla- 
ration announcing in effect their mission to revolu- 
tionize all governments in the interest of their par- 
ticular sort of liberty. 

13. Q. What was the result of this revolutionary 
propagandaf A. War with all Europe. 

14. Q. How did the first campaign result? 
A. In the defeat of the French. 

15. Q. What was one of the measures ordered 
by the Convention to meet the military crisis? 
A. A general conscription to furnish an army of 
300,000 men. 

16. Q. By the constitution of the year III. what 
modifications were made in the system of govern- 
ment? A. It provided for a legislature of two 
houses, and established the Directory. 


17. Q. Of how many members did the Directory 
consist? A. Of five members elected by the two 
houses of the legislature. 

18. Q. How much power was granted to the 
Directory? A. It was to have entire control of all 
executive and administrative matters, only the most 


important acts required any sanction from the legis- 


lature, and it could not impeach or depose the 
directors. 

19. Q. When was the new government organ- 
ized? A. At the end of October, 1795. 

20. Q. What prevented the directors from clos- 
ing the war? A. England and Austria were unwill- 
ing to grant satisfactory terms. 

21. Q. What was the main subject of interest in 
the war during 1796? 
parte in Italy. 

22. Q. What was the result of this campaign? 
A. Italy was made an ally of France. 

23. Q. Of what difficult task did the directors 
give Bonaparte charge? A. 
England. 

24. Q. What was his first work toward the ac- 
complishment of this object? A. His expedition to 
Egypt. 

25. Q. Upon his return to France what changes 
did he find in political affairs? A. Nearly all 
Europe had joined a coalition against France, and 
the Directory was weak and unpopular and the 
government almost dissolved. 

26. Q. To whom did the constitution of 1799 
give the executive responsibility? A. Nominally to 
three consuls but in reality to Bonaparte. 

27. Q. How did he use his power? 
great moderation and wisdom. 

28. Q. With what country did France make a 
treaty of peace after the campaign of 
A. With Austria. 

29. Q. What two mistakes of policy mark the 
turn in the fortunes of Napoleon? A. The attempt 
to carry out his continental system and to make 
Spain a vassal state. 

30. Q. By what government was the blow struck 
which proved to be the first in the actual downfall 
of Napoleon? A. By Russia. 

31. Q. Of what nature is the history of France 
since 1815? A. It isa history of changes and of 
revolutions, in which the mass of the people have 
had no interest, and of governments supported only 
by the minority. 

32. Q. Of what is the history of the monarchy 
of the Restoration also a record? A. It is the his- 


A. The campaign of Bona- 


The conquest of 


A. With 


1800 ? 
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tory of a slowly growing reaction against liberal 
ideas on the part of the government. 

33- Q. How was the Second French Republic 
established? A. By the mob which led an insur- 
rection in Paris in 1848. 

34. Q. Why was it kept in existence? A. Be- 
cause the three monarchical parties could not agree 
upon a common policy. 

35. Q. Who was made president? 
Napoleon. 

36. Q. What was the character of Louis Na- 
poleon’s constitution? A. Thoroughly monarchical. 

37- Q. What was the object of the Second Em- 
pire? A. To keep the people satisfied with the pol- 
icy of the government. 

38. Q. How did the Third Republic begin? 
A. With terrorizing the legislature by a mob. 

39. Q. When did the National Assembly assume 
control of France? A. February 13, 1871. 

40. Q. How many constitutions has France had 
since 1790? 


A. Louis 


A. Seventeen. 


“A STUDY OF THE SKY.” 

1.Q. In what writings are found some of the 
first astronomical allusions? A. 
of the early Aryans. 

2. Q. How is the earth represented in these 
writings? A. As having a flat surface on which 
rests the blue vault of heaven. 

3. Q. To whom must we look for the most 
valuable early astronomical observations? A. To 
the Chaldeans. 

4. Q. What early Greek students believed the 
earth to be a sphere? A. Eudoxus, Archimedes, 
and Aristotle. 

5. Q. Who has been called 
astronomy? A. Hipparchus. 

6. Q. What system of locating places did he 
devise? A. By means of latitude and longitude. 

7. Q. What did Ptolemy teach in regard to the 
shape, position, and orbit of the earth? A. The 
earth is round, it occupies the center of the celestial 
sphere, and its orbit is a circle. 

‘8. Q. What are Kepler’s laws? A. I. Each 
planet moves in an ellipse, at one focus of which 
is the sun. II. The line joining a planet to 
the sun sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 
III. The squares of the times of revolution of any 
two planets are to each other as the cubes of their 
mean distances from the sun. 

9. Q. How did Galileo aid 
observation? A. 

Io. Q. 


astronomical science ? 


In the writings 


the father of 


the science of 
By the use of a rude telescope. 
What is Sir Isaac Newton’s great gift to 
A. The discovery of the 
universal law of gravitation. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


11. Q. What are fixed stars? A. Those which 
always remain in the same relative position. 

12. Q. Of what are the nebule composed? 
A. Of cloud-like masses of matter of vast extent. 

83 QO. A. Small 
bodies revolving about the sun in paths which lie 
between those of Mars and Jupiter. 

14. Q. To what class of bodies does the moon 
belong? A. Satellites. 

15. Q. What is the diameter of the earth? 


What are minor planets? 


A. Less than 8,000 miles. 

What motion does the star sphere 
A. It appears to turn once a 
day about an axis drawn from the observer’s eye to 


6. ©. 


appear to have? 


the north celestial pole, which is in the vicinity 
of Polaris. 

17. Q. From what source have astronomers 
obtained many of the names given to the constel- 
lation? A. From Greek mythology. 

18. Q. What is meant by the “ancient constel- 
lations”? A. The forty-eight constellations trans- 
mitted to us by Ptolemy. 

19. Q. What is the zodiac? A. A belt of 
constellations sixteen degrees wide which extends 
around the sky. 

20. Q. Where is 
middle of the zodiac. 

21. Q. What group of stars were often used by 
ancient peoples in connection with the calendar? 
A. The Pleiades. 

22. Q. Of what origin are the names of most of 
the stars of the first magnitude? A. Greek or 
Latin. 

23. Q. 
star? A. 

24. Q. 
the right ascension of a star correspond? 
longitude. 

25. Q. Ina star catalogue what three things are 
stated about each star? A. Its right ascension, 
its declination, and its brightness. 

26. Q. With what branches of learning should 
astronomers be familiar? A. Mathematics, physics, 
mechanics, German, and French. 

27. Q. What characteristics are necessary to an 
accomplished astronomer ? 


the ecliptic? A. In the 


What is meant by the declination of a 
Its distance from the celestial equator. 
To what terrestrial measurement does 
A. To 


A. Alertness, perse- 
verance, and accuracy. 

28. Q. By whom and when was the telescope 
invented? A. By Hans Lippershey in 1608. 

29. Q. How large was the mirror of the first 
reflecting telescope? A. One inch in diameter. 

30. Q. What is the size of the largest reflector 
ever constructed? A. It is six feet in diameter. 

31. Q. By what name is the common form of 
telescope called? A. Refractor. 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART.—IV. 

1. For what vocation was Racine educated ? 
Of what writer was he a pupil ? 

2. Which of his plays are founded on incidents 
in the Bible? What characteristic title has been 
given him ? 

3. Who is the author of “ Gil Blas”? 

4. What century may be termed the century of 
Voltaire? In what branches of literature was he 
the leader ? 

5. With what noted monarch was he connected 
during his absence from France? 

6. What was his last play and how was it re- 
ceived ? 

7. What style of architecture was first brought to 
perfection in France? 

8. Give the characteristics of this style. 

g. What conditions hindered the development of 
architecture in France? 

10. Who is the first alleged French painter? 

FRENCH HISTORY.—IV. 

1. Who received the title “ Little Corporal” and 
on what occasion ? 

2. What title was given to Godoy and why? 

3. What treaty is known as the Family Com- 
pact and by whom was it secured ? 

4. By what name is the battle of Austerlitz 
sometimes called and why? 

5. How did France and England attempt to set- 
tle the dispute over their colonial possessions in 
America? 

6. How many French ministers were appointed 
and displaced in the period from 1755 to 1763? 

7. For what purpose was the Seven Years’ War 
undertaken? 

8. What noted German author was with the 
Prussian army at Valmy as a spectator? 

g. What opinion did he express in regard to the 
battle ? 

10. 


By whom was Louis XVI. defended before 
the National Convention? 


ASTRONOMY.—IV. 

1. Where is the site of Yerkes Observatory? 
From whom was this tract of land obtained ? 

2. With what university is this observatory con- 
nected ? 

3. By whom were the funds for the telescope 
provided ? 

4. What are the dimensions of the polar axis of 
this telescope? 


5. What is the length and the weight of the 
tube? 
6. Where is the Lick Observatory located ? 
7. By whom was it founded and how much money 
was given by the founder for this purpose ? 
8. With what university is this connected ? 
9g. When was the observatory formally trans- 
ferred to the regents of this university? 
10. Whatis the diameter of the lens of the re- 
fractor in the Lick Observatory ? 
CURRENT EVENTS.—IV. 
Where is the town of Key West located ? 
By what fort is its harbor defended? 
Why is Key West an important naval station ? 
4. Where are the Dry Tortugas and what fort is 
located here? 
5- During the Civil War for what purpose was 
this fort used? 
6. Who is the present secretary of navy? 
7. When was the Navy Department formally 
created? 
8. What was the real origin of the navy ? 
9. How many cadets are allowed at the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis? 
10. When and by 
founded ? 
11. Concerning what points have Secretary Olney 
and Lord Salisbury differed in their correspondence 
on the Venezuelan question ? 


whom was the academy 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR DECEMBER. 


FRENCH LITERATURE.—III, 

1. The Renaissance. Villon and Comines. 2. A 
group of seven French poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who aimed to make French literature classical. 
3. The French Academy was formally instituted in 
1635 by Cardinal Richelieu” for the improvement 
and regulation of the national tongue. 4. A dic- 
tionary of the French language. 50 years. 5. Cor- 
neille may be compared to Aischylus, Racine to 
Sophocles, and Voltaire to Euripides. 6. Moliére 
wrote in details, and took types for his writings. 
7. Madame de Sévigné, Madame de La Fayette and 
Madame de Maintenon. 8. Madame de Sévigné. 
g. He was chief editor of the “ Encyclopédie.” 10. A 
French writer chiefly noted for his fables; he was 
born 1621 and died 1695. 


FRENCH HISTORY.—III, 


1. The fortification of the kingdom. 2. He 
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worked upon 300 fortresses already begun, con- acentury. 5. December 6, 1882. 6. June 8, 2004. 
structed 31 new ones, conducted 53 sieges, and was 7. To ascertain the distance of the earth from the 
present at 140 engagements. 3. The socket by sun. 8. When Venus was the morning star the an- 
means of which infantry could fire with the bayonet cients called it Phosphor or Lucifer; when it was 
on the end of the gun. 4. When Lorraine was the evening star it was called Hesperus or Vesper. 
promised to France to secure the acknowledgment 9. They have been used for determining longitude 
of the validity of the Pragmatic Sanction issued by and for ascertaining the time required for light to 


Charles VI. in favor of his daughter, Maria Theresa. 
5. Of the siege of La Rochelle. 6. Battle of Héch- 
stadt. 7. In 1704. 8. That, “ War, mortality, the 
continual quartering and movement of soldiery, 


travel through the space between the sun and the 
earth. 10. They were independently discovered by 
Galileo, Fabritius, Scheiner, and Harriot. 


service, heavy duties, the emigration of the Hugue- CURRENT EVENTS.—III. 

nots, have ruined this province.” 9. Warrants is- 1. Upon a ratio of members to population, one 
sued by royal authority, closed with the king’s petty member being allowed to about 70,000 people. 
seal once used in France for arrests and imprison- 2- The candidate must be at least twenty-five years 
ments, as well as for evicting persons from France of age, a natural born Frenchman, and in possession 
or Paris. 10. The six ordinances passed by a com- Of all civil and political rights. Members of the 
mission appointed by the influence of Colbert to re- French royal families are ineligible. 3. Of 584 
construct the entire legislation of France; they were Members. 4. About $1,800; $5,000. 5. The first 
as follows: civil ordinance, or Code Louis, ordi- Tuesday after the first Monday of November. 6. To 
nances of waters and forests, criminal instruction, 25 Many electors as there are senators and repre- 
commerce, marine and colonies, and the black code. sentatives in Congress; the House of Representa- 


ASTRONOMY.—III. 

1. With an eclipse of the sun by the moon. 
2. Mercury and Venus. 3. In November, 1639, by 
Horrox and Crabtree, two young Englishmen. 4. At 
alternate periods of eight years and then more than 


tives. 7. In 1746. 8. It was used for barracks and 
a hospital by both American and British troops; 
General Washington and the Continental Congress. 
g. The Manchu, so called because established by 
the Manchus who conquered China in the seven- 
teenth century. 10. The Confucian. 
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1882-1900. 


CLASS OF 1897.—*THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vict.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Judge C. H. Noyes, Warren, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. W. P. Varner, Bolivar, Pa. ; Mrs. 
E. Barber, Bethel, Conn.; Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. G. 
B. Driscoll, Sidney, Ohio; Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y.; A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Carrie V. 
Shaw-Rice, Tacoma, Wash.; Rev. James Ellsworth Coombs, 
Victoria, B. C.; Miss Emily Green, South Wales, N. Y. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shuriey P. Austin, Pittsburg, Pa. 

cLas? EMBLEM—IVY. 


THE Romans find themselves almost within sight 
of the goal and this is the time for renewed effort. 
All past deficiencies can be made good, and no mem- 
ber, however hindered by circumstances, need yet 
despair of making an honorable record. 

AN appreciative member of the class in Oneida 
writes : 
that I can keep many more thoughts in mind. My 
CHAUTAUQUAN is read by five persons and then 
sent to a lady who does not have the opportunity to 
take it.” 

ANOTHER writes: 


“ T have gained greatly in memory and find 


“My interest and enthusiasm 


increase as I commence the last year of the four. 
During this time I have pursued my studies alone, 
although I would doubtless have enjoyed being con- 
nected with a circle. I know that perusing the 
course even alone has very greatly benefited me. 
One of these benefits, and by no means the least, 
has been the increasing and strengthening of my 
taste for solid reading.” 


CLASS OF 1898.—*THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Dr. W.G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn. 
Vice Presidents—Mrs. Frances R. Ford, Troy, N. Y.; Mrs. 
W. V. Hazeltine, Jamestown, N. Y.; Mrs. W.°T. Gardner; 
S. H. Clark, Chicago, Ill. ; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York, N. Y. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. S. H. Anderson, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 


AN interesting letter comes from a member of the 
class in Ohio. He writes: “I am a farmer. I 
live about two miles from town and belong to no 
circle, as it is often difficult to get to town in winter 
and it is at that season of the year that I must do 
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nearly all of my reading; but it is very profitable 
even when one is alone.” This is the picture of a 
man who lives beyond the narrow routine of daily 
toil. This winter he will be in France and Greece 
and his thoughts will soar among the stars. “The 
humblest life that lives may be divine” through the 
ministry of good books. 

A COURAGEOUS ’98 in Illinois writes: “I am be- 
hind in my work but hope to graduate with my 
class. My books are doing double duty. I find it 
very difficult to make rapid headway with my other 
No doubt ’98 has its share of those who 
work against heavy odds. Few there are who have 
not encountered difficulties, but to the credit of these 
earnest men and women be it said that they have 
made their way subject to their will and in each 
year’s work gain new courage to conquer. 


work.” 


CLASS OF 1899.—* THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—John C. Martin, New York, N. Y. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa.; 
Charles Barnard, New York, N. Y.; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D.C; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind.; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O. Wilson, Tien-Tsin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. 
Stevenson, Chicago, III. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Building Trustee—John C. Whiteford, Mex- 
ico, N. Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


A coop record is shown by this ¢lass in the num- 
ber who have already reported for the second year’s 
It might be well, if circle work and last 
year’s readings are not yet finished, to take up the 
work for ’96-97 promptly and work at the unfin- 
ished readings as opportunity permits. 


work. 


A Busy pastor in New Jersey in sending his sec- 
ond fee takes occasion to say: “The course has 
proved very interesting and profitable and I find that 
the five books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN make a 
most valuable addition to my library.” This is a 
fact that all Chautauqua readers soon realize—that 
they are not only enjoying a profitable and interest- 
ing course of reading but at the same time are ac- 
cumulating a valuable library which will be found 
for generations to be a treasury of reference. 

ANOTHER writes: “I am highly pleased with the 
C. L. S.C. and would recommend it to all those 
who are ambitious of intellectual excellence.” This 
sentence is worth reading twice. A lecturer at 
“The great diffi- 
culty is to get people to desire better things.” The 
Chautauqua reader purposes to reach out for more 
and stand on higher ground. We do well to make 
this year the best year we have lived. 


Chautauqua last summer said: 
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CLASS OF 1900.—* THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY CLASS.” 

“ Faith in the God of truth; hope for the unfolding 
centuries ; charity toward all endeavor.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, III. 

Vice Presidents—J. ¥. Hunt, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Morris A. 
Green, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Secretary—Miss Mabel Campbell, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Trustee.—Rev. Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Chicago, II. 
CLASS EMBLEM—EVERGREEN. 


A MEMBER in Cohoes, N. Y., in a very interesting 
note says: “When studying my Sunday-school 
lesson I thought that the explanation of Prov. ag 
was such a good argument for C. L. S.C. that I 
would send it to you. It is also an interpretation of 
our class emblem, the evergreen, which is also the 
sign of growth. While the tree grows it is green; 
for ‘when growth stops decay begins.’” 

THERE are probably many readers who are faith- 
fully reading the books and THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
who have not yet enrolled at the central office. We 
urge membership in the class for three reasons: 
first, because the helps sent out by the central office 
will be found of real value; again, because an en- 
rolled member feels under a slight obligation to up- 
hold the record of the class, and that pressure, be it 
ever so light, has kept many a student from falling 
out by the way; lastly, the central office wants to 
know all the names of all working members that 
through codperation the C. L. S.C. may be most 
wisely developed. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

IF every member of the graduate classes would 
become a recruiting officer working diligently to 
swell the great army of readers, the enrollment at 
the central office would double before the new year. 

THE Current History and Opinion seal course 
continues to be very popular with graduate readers, 
and its popularity will doubtless increase as its value 
is better known to those who wish to retain their 
connection with Chautauqua, add seals to their di- 
plomas, and yet do not feel inclined to take up one 
of the more extended and expensive courses. 

A SPECIAL circular has been sent out to some 
graduate classes asking for information that will be 
of great value to the central office. It is hoped 
that the request will be kindly granted and that the 
saying “ once a Chautauquan always a Chautauquan” 
will again be proved true in the manifested spirit of 
interest in all that can help the common cause. 

In making his final report on the four years’ work 
a member of the Class of ’96 writes : 
has been worth everything to me. 


“ This course 
It has given me 


topics and outlines for a lifetime of study and read- 


ing and has made me better in every way.” The 
Chautauqua course looks back four years and ahead 
at least one hundred years. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


cL. Ss. C. 
“* We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Opentnc Day—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cot_ece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—February 3. 

Speciat Sunpay—February, second Sunday. 
LonGreLtow Day—February 27. 


SPECIAL MEMORIAL 


CHARLEMAGNE Day—October 30. 
“Saint Louis’? Day—November 30. 
Joan or Arc Day—December 4. 
Ricuetizu Day—January 4. 


NEW CIRCLES. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.—The C. L. S.C. has recently 
found a home in St. John’s, where an enthusiastic 
circle of Methodists, including four college gradu- 
ates, have started out with positive assurance of 
success. 

VERMONT.—The new circle at Shelburne has 
elected one officer, who acts both as leader and 
secretary. Nineteen Membership Books have 
been forwarded to Burlington, where a promising 
circle is organized. 

MASSACHUSET1S.—The Hiawathas of Holyoke 


have read the course for a year but have only now 
sent a list of the eighteen names for enrollment. 

“Knowledge is Power” is the motto of the Clover 
C. L. S.C. at Somerville, composed of six ’99’s 
who have withdrawn from the West Somerville 
Circle and with two other members have formed 


the new one. Lawrence has a circle of eight 
who are well pleased with the reading course. 

CoNNECTICUT.—The C. L. S. C. course is re- 
ceiving favorable consideration by prospective read- 
ers at Chester. St. Andrews is the name given to 
one club at New Haven, while another band of 
C. L. S. C. workers call themselves the Lucky 
Circle. 

New YorkK.—Every lover of Chautauqua will be 
interested to know that a C. L. S. C. has been or- 
ganized in “The Town Behind a Fence.” On Sep- 
tember 30 a meeting was held in the C. L. S.C. 
Building; Chautauqua songs were sung and the 
Jessons presented by able teachers. The following 
day being Opening Day an enthusiastic company 
met at the dock and rang the bells as a message to 
all fellow-members. In accordance with a vote of 
the society this loyal band sends through THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN greetings of cheer and good fellow- 
ship to all the circles in the land. The circle 
connected with the Methodist Church at Geneva, 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Spec1at SuNpAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpgeciaL SuNpay—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 
day. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 

DAYS FOR 1896-97. 


Homer Day—February 12. 
Socrates Day—March 5. 
EPAMINONDAS Day—April 24. 
Puipias Day—May 24. 


although not registered at the central office, is faith- 
fully reading the course. Live circles are study- 
ing at Steadman and Sodus. An energetic ’97 
at Syracuse has succeeded in interesting four others 
in the C. L. S. C_-——A flourishing circle has started 
out at St. Johnsville with twenty-four members and 
the principal of the schools as president. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Knoxville has a company of 
readers enlisted in the circle work.——Three Chau- 
tauquans of Pittsburg are following the course; the 
secretary writes: “We are delighted with the 
course and feel considerably wiser since the com- 
mencement of our studies.” Circles are organ- 
ized at Murrysville, Tiona, Allegheny, Falls Creek, 
Emlenton, and Canton. 

MARYLAND.—At Chillum, just outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, an enthusiastic C. L. S. C. has 
started out with the Nineteenth Century Class. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—After many unsuccessful 
attempts a C. L. S. C. has been organized at Altan. 
All members of the circle express great satisfaction 
with the work planned for the year. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Hartsville has a circle of 
zealous members following up the work of the 
C. 4.8. C. 

FLoripa.—An effective organization has taken 
place at Eustis; the secretary writes: “Following 
the suggestion of the emblem for the Nineteenth 
Century Class, and living in southern Florida where 
the pine abounds, we have named our circle ‘The 
Pinus Palustris Circle of Eustis, Florida.’” A mem- 
ber of ’97 is reading with the circle. A Pioneer 
of Avon Park has entered his name in the Class 
of 1900. 

TENNESSEE.—A dozen courageous people have 
organized a C. L. S. C. at Lenoir City. 

ALABAMA.—Two readers who joined the C.L.S.C. 
at Chautauqua form a circle at Calhoun, with seven 
new members. 





LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Trexas.—A new circle is organized at Hubbard 
City. 

Ou1o.—The pastor of the M. E. Church of New 
3urlington reports a circle formed at that place. 

Sixteen Chautauquans of Dayton have started 
out in the new year. 

ILLinoIs.—The Altona Circle is carrying on the 
work with unbounded enthusiasm. —— Kingston 
also boasts a dozen active workers. 

MINNESOTA.—A circle has auspiciously begun its 
career at Winona. A recently-organized class at 
Tylers is taking up the work with the proper zeal. 

On October 2, a C. L. S. C. was launched at 
Blue Earth City. They send for class colors. 

IowA.—Previous to the organization of the circle 
at Villisca a parlor entertainment was given, when 
a full report of the Midland Chautauqua Assembly 
was read. Soon after a class began work with 
evident interest. A feature of their meetings is 
that in response to the roll quotations from a 
French author are given. A teacher appointed for 
each study prepares a quiz for each meeting, and 
every month a special program is provided. A 
thriving circle has been formed at Clarinda among 
the employees of the hospital in that place. 
Live circles are at work at Preston, Belvue, Mt. 
Auburn, Arlington, Greeley, and Floyd. 
of progressive people in the vicinity of Des Moines 
term themselves the Farm Circle and will be worthy 
adherents of the new class. Of the circle organ- 
ized at Keb the secretary writes: “The circle is 
made up of young men and women who will con- 
tinue steadfast and accomplish much good to them- 
selves and those about them.” The Bridgewater 
Circle has at present three members with hope of 
more. Sheldon has numbered among its mem- 
bers, besides a number representing the new class, 
one ’95, two ’99’s, and one ‘82. Among the 
earnest Chautauquans of the Des Moines League 
are the Vincent and Oakleigh Circles. 

MIssourI.—Eleven members report from Kansas 
City as having organized a C. L. S. C. with a hope- 
ful outlook. 

OrEGON.—A lively and interested company of 
readers at Portland term.themselves the Harmony 
Circle, and by their union of purpose seem to merit 
the name. 

CALIFORNIA.— A band of Chautauquans at 
Bodie are enthused with the plan of study and are 
well pleased with the subjects for the year. The 
scribe says: “ We are situated between eight and 
nine thousand feet above the sea-level and conse- 


A circle 


quently experience long winters, but the interest of 
the C. L. S. C. study will help us out considerably.” 

ARIZONA.—Thirteen circle readers and one indi- 
vidual reader at Phoenix are pursuing the course 
with an earnestness and zest that will surely achieve 


success. 
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OLD CIRCLES. 

CaANADA.—The C. L. S. C. at Kingston, Ont., is 
increased by three new members endued with the 
proper enthusiasm. The Chautauquans of Stone- 
wall, Man., are pursuing the work unflinchingly. 

Circle work progresses at Dundas, Ont. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Five of the readers at New 
Hampton will graduate with the Romans. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Diminished in numbers but 
not in working power, the Plainville readers are 
making rapid progress. 

CONNECYICUT.-—— The report from Bridgeport 
shows the ’98’s up to date with their work. 
Forestville is wide awake, with four new names 
added to its number. 

NEw YorkK.—The Brooklyn Chautauqua Union 
still finds strength in its union services and is 
meeting with marked success in the lecture course. 
The lecture for January, to be held in the Four- 
teenth Street Presbyterian Church, is on “ Arctic 
Explorations.” Newspaper notices defining the 
course of study for the C. L. S. C. are numerous in 
Ontario County. The circle at Halls Corners 
has reorganized, reélecting the successful president 
of two years. Canandaigua’s circle is entering 
upon its eleventh year, with the same president who 
has served faithfully in that capacity since the 
organization in 1886; they retain all the ’99’s and 
have gained eight new readers for 1900. New- 
burg circle is to be congratulated on its full list of 
members and the thoroughness of their study.-—— 
The South Street Circle of Utica is firm in the deter- 
mination to conquer the French-Greek year. The 
Hurlbut Circle of West New Brighton was never 
more active than this year. Meeting regularly every 
week, the members are interested and are planning 
some Chautauqua evenings, when the pleasures and 
benefits of the C. L. S. C. may be shared with the 
friends of the members.——A large energetic circle 
is successfully conducted at Jamaica. The ’99’s 
in the circle at Camden are in the majority, but 
several new members, one ’95 and one ’83, belong 
to the circle. A auartet of Patriots of New York 
are giving the C. L. S. C. careful attention. The 
Pathfinder Circle of Brooklyn is as ever making the 
most of the Chautauqua course. Another circle 
of Brooklynites is making rapid advancement in the 
work. Study is faithfully pursued among the 
members at Panama, Watkins, and Ellenville. 

NEw JeRSEY.—7he West Side Annual of Jersey 
City takes occasion to note the prosperous condi- 
tion of the C. L. S. C. in that city with its ever 
active and progressive members. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Beach Circle the entertainment com- 
mittee prepared an interesting game in which thirty 
articles, each suggestive of the title of some book, 
were distributed, and a prize awarded to the one 
guessing the greatest number. At one of the 
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regular meetings of the Una Circle a profitable 
program was carried out in which many topics sug- 
gested by the books studied were discussed. The 
Culver and Centenary Epworth League Circles 
are keeping up their usual high standard of work. 
Under the auspices of the Chautauquans of Hud- 
son County the novel and fascinating picture 
story “The Town Behind a Fence” was given in 
the West Side Avenue M. E. Church of Jersey City 
on November 19. The description of the peculiar 
system of government and education of Chautauqua, 
with pictures showing the streets, homes, parks and 
amusements of this “City of Pleasure,” met with 
universal favor. The Literary Union connected 
with the M. E. Church is a great power for good in 
the city. Basking Ridge, Pemberton, and Tren- 
ton are pursuing the course with unabating ardor. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The presence of Bishop Vin- 
cent in Allegheny some time since has given the 
C. L. S. C. anew impetus. The Columbia Circle is 
in fine trim and working hard. The Allegheny 
Century Circle make their presence felt in their 
locality. The Longfellow Circle reports most inter- 
esting programs of meetings held every two weeks. 

The Millville Chautauquans are a live and 
wide-awake band of workers. The circle at Or- 
wigsburg, with its thirty members, including at least 
three pastors and their wives, are proving very 
effectual members of the C. L. S. C. Circles are 
reorganized at Troy, Nebraska, Mahanoy City, York, 
Coudersport, Warren, Greenville, and Apollo. 

MARYLAND.—Three members of ’86 and two of 
’98 comprise an energetic circle at Centreville. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—The secretary of the circle 
“The White Rose C. L. S. C. 
of this place has opened its eighth year of con- 
tinued and active work with bright prospects. We 
have enrolled twenty members, three of whom 
enjoyed the great pleasure of spending six weeks at 
the national Chautauqua Assembly during the past 
summer and returned home enthused with the 
Chautauqua spirit.” The Knights of the Round 
Table of the C. L. S. C. of Chester have organized 
and begun work in earnest. The members are full 
of life and spirit and claim that Chautauqua is 
doing much for them. 

KENTUCKY.—The circle at Louisville is favored 
in having among them four honorary members who 
meet with the class and add materially to the 
interest of the meetings. 

TENNESSEE.—McMinnville has a well-organized 
and energetic circle. 

TExAs.—Thoroughness seems to be the aim of 
the circle at Terrell, where a class of twenty are 
doing full justice to the C. L.S C. The work 
of the reading club at Tyler is receiving marked 
attention, as noted 
received. Concerning the work of this organization 


at Yorkville writes: 


in the newspaper clipping 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


the scribe says: “Our club was organized eight 
years ago and has made THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
standard bearer, finding the suggestive program 
satisfying and well calculated to develop a sys- 
tematic course of study.” 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—The Chickasaw Circle of 
Ardmore with its twenty-six hard-working members 
is doing a noble work in that frontier town; 
though all busy people, they find time to spend 
every Friday afternoon in C. L. S. C. study. 

OnI0.—AIll the programs for the weeks beginning 
with October and ending with December, neatly 
typewritten and tied with ribbon, are received from 
the circle at Fremont. The report of one of the 
meetings shows the members to be mastering all 
difficulties. An interesting program consisted of 
story telling, when each member told a French 
story. The eighteenth anniversary of the Alpha 
C. L. S. C. of Cincinnati was celebrated at the 
home of one of the members on November 21. 
Enthusiastic students are reported from Dover, 
Berkey, and Paulding. 

INDIANA.—The reorganization of the circle at 
Winamac found seven ready for the year’s work; 
they adhere to the programs as given in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, new leaders being assigned each 
week, thus dividing the work equally. Vincent 
Circle at Liberty, composed almost entirely of 
graduates, is reading the Current History course. 

ILLINOIs.—The fortnightly meetings held by The 
Nineteenth Century Circle of Chicago are very 
interesting, the program committee selecting the 
best of lecturers for the exposition of the subjects 
studied during the two weeks. The Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Circle, also of Chicago, has organized 
for its third year’s work with a membership of 
about a dozen. The ’99’s of Havana have added 
two names to their list. Examination papers 
have been forwarded to six diligent students at 
Danville. Some twenty or more members at 
Fairfield are making rapid progress in the C.L.S.C. 


The active circle at Elgin numbers twenty- 


five excellent circle workers. The circle at Le- 
banon is reorganized. 

MICHIGAN.—The Maple Grove Circle of Orleans 
has resumed work for the year with five active and 
The C. L. S. C. has 
faithful adherents at Wasepi and Benton Harbor. 

WIsCcONSIN.—The Westfield Chautauquans have 
reorganized and are working with renewed vigor. 

Circles report from Stoughton and Oshkosh. 

MINNESOTA.—The C. L. S. C. of Buffalo, Minn., 
numbers sixteen active and eight honorary mem- 
bers, and finds this, its second year, growing daily 
in interest. It follows, in the main, the plan of 
work in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and adds to it the 
discussion of five current events at each of its 
weekly meetings. Topics selected from the “Growth 


four associate members. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


of the French Nation” are assigned to the circle, 
and the use of manuscript is discouraged. The 
most important event or personage of the week’s 
study is made the subject of an essay. A few 
minutes are given to the study of French pronun- 
ciation. The circle is a member of the State Feder- 
ation of Clubs. The annual banquet of this 
C. L.S.C., held in July, was one of the social 
events of the season. The home where the feast 
was given was decorated with a profusion of flowers 
and ferns, while the table was beautiful to behold. 
Nineteen Chautauquans were present and each one 
received a hand-painted souvenir book. The 
’99’s at Amboy have taken up the work with more 
zeal than ever before. The circle at Duluth is in 
good working order. 

Iowa.—The reception given by the alumni of 
Manchester C. L. S. C. to the graduating Class 
of ’96, on September 25, was an event long to be 
remembered by the members of the circle and their 
friends. The reception and banquet were held in 
the Knights of Pythias Hall, which was beautifully 
decorated, the class banner occupying a conspicuous 
place. A delightful program followed the banquet. 
——tThe Nineteenth Century Circle of Marshalltown 
appropriately celebrated Bryant’s birthday by a pro- 
gram including quotations from the poet or some 
anecdote connected with his life, also a paper on 
“Bryant as a Poet” was read and “Thanatopsis ” 
was recited. An encouraging report comes from 
the ’99’s at Coon Rapids. The Lowell Club of 
Boone celebrated its first meeting in a unique 
and fitting manner at the home of one of the mem- 
In accordance with their study of Holland 
the hostess transformed her house into a veritable 
Dutch dwelling; the walls were festooned with red 
peppers, corn, dried apples, etc., while the spinning 
wheel, old-fashioned chairs, and blue-bordered china 
plates ranged in rows on the shelves fitted in very 
appropriately ; none but Dutch dishes were served 
at the supper, after which the hostess presented each 
guest with a Delft cup and saucer. The Dutch cos- 


bers. 


tumes worn by the ladies were much admired.—— 
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Berryville has organized a circle of five ladies who 
meet semi-monthly at their homes. Wall Lake 
Chautauquans prove faithful to the cause. A 
very earnest and enthusiastic band of readers report 
from Cedar Rapids. Circle readers are doing 
satisfactory work in Monticello. 

MIssouRI.—The West Plains C. L. S.C. num- 
bers thirteen, including several new members. 
The secretary says, “ Weare delighted with the work 
of the present year.”——The class of married ladies 
at Kansas City is doing noble work. The alumni 
of the circle at Oregon add much to the interest of 
the meetings. Circles are reorganized at Car- 
thage, Sedalia, Marshall, and Boonville. 

Kansas.—The readers at Kansas City report 
briefly as follows: “ Our circle begins work this year 
with a small membership but a deep interest in the 
work and hope to be able to persuade others to join 
us.” Two members of Garden City will gradu- 
ate in the Class of ’97. 

NEBRASKA.—The Class of ’99 at Wayne numbers 
a dozen active members. 

CoLorabo.—A band of bright, zealous readers 
are studying at Windsor. 

CALIFORNIA.—The circle at Vallejo is deserving 
of special commendation for their enterprise and 
The Cen- 
tral C. L. S. C., of San Francisco has a membership 
of forty, ladies and gentlemen, with an enrollment of 
sixteen in the Class of 1900. The Chautauqua Vesper 
Service has been a very valuable aid in this society 
in bringing the C. L. S. C. to the attention of the pub- 
lic, and they state that they have no doubt secured 
aportion of their membership by the use of this 
song service in the churches, the effect of which be- 
ing strengthened by kindly comment from the pul- 
pit. They report a growing interest in Chautauqua 
work, and a manifest desire to eclipse all former ef- 
forts in making their society a credit to the C.L.S.C. 
and the Pacific coast. 


promptness in beginning the new year. 


UTAH.—A recently organized circle at Salina 
numbers eight deeply interested members known as 
the Wasatch C. L. S. C. 
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The juvenile reader, ever ready for 
the wonderful, will be pleased with 
“The Book of Wonder Voyages,’* in which the edi- 
tor, Joseph Jacobs, has recited representative tales 
from several literatures. From Hellas he has given 
us “The Argonauts.” The Celts are represented 
by “The Voyage of Maelduin,” while from the 


*The Book of Wonder Voyages. 
Illustrated by John D. Batten. 224 pp. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Juvenile. 


Edited by Joseph Jacobs. 
$1.50. New York: 


Arabic and the Norse there is “ Hasan of Bassorah ” 
and “ The Journeyings of Thorkill and of Eric the 
Far-travelled.” The illustrations, of which there are 
many, are in perfect keeping with the text and the 
title-page also shows the skill of the artist. 

Stories by Hans Andersen are so well known that 
they are sure to find a welcome among young peo- 
ple. Therefore no comment is necessary on the 
five tales—* The Wild Swan,” “The Ugly Duck- 
ling,” “The Little Mermaid,” “The Storks,” and 
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“The Snow Queen ”—contained in a small volume* 
illustrated by Helen Stratton. The most salient 
points of each of the stories the illustrator has 
made the subject of a picture calculated to produce 
a strong impression on the mind of the reader. A 
cover in red and black, suggestive of the contents of 
the book, large, clear type, and gilt edges are the ex- 
cellent features in the make-up of the volume. 

Where Santa Claus comes from and where he 
keeps the presents he distributes each year may be 
a matter of wonder to the children, but the secret is 
revealed in a sweet little story called “ Santa Claus’s 
New Castle,”t which shows the kind-hearted gen- 
erosity of the children’s friend. After reading the 
story every child will love dear old Santa Claus 
The publishers have shown a 
keen appreciation of the fitness of things by placing 
the tale in a cover on which the green and red of 
the holly and a facsimile of Santa Claus’ castle 
appear. 

Just how disagreeable a little fellow of eleven 
can be and how much mischief he can do is un- 
known, but little Tom Seabury, a personification of 
willfulness, in “ A Short Cruise ”{ was able to spoil 
the pleasure of a trip as well as endanger the lives 


more than ever. 


of others. 
ful, motherly little sister, who at once wins the heart 
of the gruff Captain Stubbs, an excellent example 
of the class which he represents. These are the 
chief actors in this short story, which has a lesson 
to teach. 

A glance at the covers and the title page of 
“Sunday Reading for the Young”|| immediately 
creates a desire to know something of the contents 
of a book which presents such an attractive appear- 
No less attractive do we find the long and 
short stories, the series of sketches of women men- 
tioned in the Bible, the short poems, and the delight- 
ful pictures which brighten the contents of the book. 
Several pages contain Bible texts artistically ar- 
ranged, which the young people will enjoy coloring 
with crayon or pencil. 

Every child will find much to amuse and instruct 
in “ Chatterbox,”§ one of the favorite juvenile pub- 
lications. It contains a large variety of short po- 
ems, sketches, stories, and puzzles, which are fully 
up to the standard always maintained by this annual 
An unusually large number of original il- 


In strong contrast to him is his thought- 


ance. 


visitor. 


* Tales from Hans Andersen. With Numerous IIlustrations 
by Helen Stratton. 213 pp. $1.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

t Santa Claus’s New Castle. 
With Illustrations by Dixie Selden. 
Nitschke Brothers. 

tA Short Cruise. By James Otis. 101 pp. so cts. 
York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 

|| Sunday Reading for the Young. 412 pp. New York: E. & 
J. B. Youngand Company. 

§ Chatterbox. Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. 
Board covers. $1.25. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 


By Maude Florence Bellar. 
63 pp. Columbus, O.: 


New 


412 pp. 
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lustrations by English artists, including six colored 
plates, adorn its pages. 

The life and times of Christ form the back- 
ground for the deeds of the young “ Swordmaker’s 
Son,”* recounted by William O. Stoddard. The 
central motive of the story is the Jewish expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, the disappointment in the 
character of his kingdom, and the sublime joy of 
the disciples when his mission is comprehended. 
The miracles of Christ play an important part in 
the development of the plot, which reaches its 
climax in the crucifixion and resurrection. The 
subject is reverently treated and accuracy in local 
coloring was secured by the author’s personal visit 
to the Holy Land. 

Under the title “A Wonder Book for Girls and 
Boys”t appears the myths of ancient Greece 
selected by Nathaniel Hawthorne from classic 
mythology and retold by him in a manner compre- 
hensible to children. He has embellished them in 
his own ingenious manner, infusing into them life 
and vigor which make the legends a delight to all. 
A dainty binding and fine illustrations make the 
book also attractive to the eye. 

A bright, healthy story for young people is 
Evelyn Raymond’s “A Cape May Diamond,” in 
which the Diamond is a happy, unselfish, and 
universally beloved foundling, living with an old 
German and his wife off the coast of Cape May. 
The child’s truly heroic behavior under trying 
circumstances and her devotion to her benefactors 
are finally rewarded and she is restored to her 
father, who had long mourned her as dead. 

The power to recite a story so simply that a 
child can comprehend it and yet so forcefully that 
older readers enjoy it is a rare gift. One of those 
by whom it is possessed is the author of a tender 
and sympathetic recital called “J. Cole.” || The 
first part of the narrative, in which the humorous 
predominates, is a vivid picture of the little page boy 
who was “not verry torl but growin.” As the story 
proceeds it becomes more and more pathetic until 
the climax is reached. 


A real service is being rendered to 
the literary world by the publication 
of standard literature in convenient form at a mod- 
One of these publications is a coilec- 
This edition, 


New Editions. 


erate price. 
tion of Robert Browning’s poems. 


* The Swordmaker’s Son. By William O. Stoddard. 
$1.50. New York: The Century Co. 

+A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 233 pp. 75 cts. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company. 

¢ A Cape May Diamond. By Evelyn Raymond 
by Lilian Crawford True. 325 pp. $1.50. Boston: 
Brothers. 

| J. Cole. By Emma Gellibrand. 86 pp. $1.00. New York 
and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 


300 pp- 


Illustrations 
Roberts 
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the text of which has been carefully compared with 
that revised by the author himself, contains critical 
and biographical introductions and about fifty pages 
of notes intended to aid the student in analyzing 
and obtaining an appreciative understanding of the 


poems.* 

The first American edition of Lockhart’s “ Life 
of Walter Scott ’t appears in a dress of green and 
gold, with numerous illustrations and a facsimile of 


a page of the original manuscript of “Ivanhoe.” 
A prefatory letter to Honorable William E. Glad- 
stone occupies several pages, and the text proper 
opens with the poet’s autobiography. This is fol- 
lowed by a most interesting narrative, which ad- 
mirers of Scott will delight to read. 

The famous history of Francet by Victor Duruy, 
translated by Mrs. M. Carey and continued to the 
year 1896 by Dr. Jameson of Brown University, 
appears in two volumes neatly bound in red, stamped 
in gold, gilt tops, and in excellent type. Numerous 
illustrations also add much to the attractiveness of 
the work. Students of history will find no volumes 
in which more information is comprehended in the 
same number of pages. 

The new and revised edition of 
“Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte ”’|| is in two vol- 
umes of convenient size, and they contain many 
portraits of eminent people. As the author was 
for many years a personal friend and private secre- 
tary of Napoleon he had an opportunity to know 
intimately the subject of his memoirs and was 
therefore able, as the editor, Mr. R. W. Phipps, 
says, to produce a work which can scarcely be paral- 
leled. The editor has added an interesting account 
of the Hundred Days, of Napoleon’s surrender, and 
of his stay at St. Helena, making a volume replete 
with valuable information concerning this famous 


Bourrienne’s 


man. 

A recent edition of “ Don Quixote,”§ translated 
by John Ormsby, is to be highly commended, not 
only for the excellent English into which it has 
been rendered but also for the mechanical work- 
manship which makes it attractive to the eye as 
The work of the illustrator, Lalauze, adds 
much interest to the text. A biography of the 
great Spanish author and an appendix, which in- 
cludes the proverbs of Don Quixote, a history of 


well. 


* Poems of Robert Browning. Edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. Twovols. ssopp. $3.00.—t Life of 
Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Lockhart. Prefatory letter by J. R. 
Hope Scott. Two vols. 662 pp. $3.00c.—tA History of 
France. By Victor Duruy. Translated by Mrs. M. Carey. 
Introductory Notice and Continuation to the Year 1896 by J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D. Two vols. 712 pp. $3.00.— 
| Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Louis Antoine 
Fauvelet de Bourrienne. Edited by R. W. Phipps. Two vols. 
447+448 pp. $3.00.——§ The Ingenious Gentleman Don 
Quixote of La Mancha. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 
Translated by John Ormsby. Two vols. 534+574 pp. $3.00. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 
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the work in the form of a bibliography, and an 
account of the literature which inspired Cervante’s 
great work, are other admirable features of the 
book. 

Students of English poetry will be pleased with 
the contents of the volumes which include the 
poetical works of Alexander Pope.* Annotations 
in the form of foot-notes, a memoir of the poet, 
and an index of first lines are the distinguishing 
features of the volumes, the text of which is a 
reprint of the Globe edition. 


The Chicago Woman’s Educational 
Union has done an admirable work 
in securing the compilation of Scripture selections 
bearing the title, “ Readings from the Bible.”{ It is 
especially adapted to the purpose for which it is 
compiled—for concert reading in the public schools. 

A half dozen addresses delivered before the 
Settlement School of Social Economics, at Chicago 
Commons, and afterward given in a church in 
Boston is entitled “Social Meanings of Religious 
Experiences.”{ They are both lecture-like and 
sermon-like in character, and deal with the relation 
of religion to practical problems of the day in a 
clear, straightforward way. 


Religious. 


Bible readers may learn a profitable lesson in 
methods of Bible study from the Rev. D. L. 
Moody’s “Notes from My Bible.” || It is a repro- 
duction of the notes he has made, which throw 
light on the various Scripture passages from 
Genesis to Revelation. A long list of notes on 
miscellaneous topics are also included in the volume. 

Philip Stafford Moxom is the author of a volume 
called “ The Religion of Hope.”§ It is a collection 
of sermons in the first of which by clear and force- 
ful arguments he shows that Christianity is the 
religion of hope. The remaining sixteen sermons 
have for their themes subjects of interest to every 
active Christian worker. 

The American Committee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions is to be congratulated on the 
success of its first attempt to give the general 
public an opportunity to learn about the religions 


*The Poetical Works of Alexander 
Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Litt.D. 
$3.00. New York and Boston: 
Company. 

+ Readings from the Bible: Selected for Schools and to be 
readin Unison. Under Supervision of The Chicago Woman’s 
Educational Union. 192 pp. Supplied to Schools at 25 cts. 
Mailing price, 30 cts. Chicago : Scott, Foresman & Co. 

+ Social Meanings of Religious Experiences. By George D. 
Herron. 237pp. 75 cts. New York and Boston: Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company. 

|| Notes from My Bible from Genesis to Revelation. By D. 
L. Moody. 236 pp. $1.00. Chicago and New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 

§ The Religion of Hope. By Philip Stafford Moxom, 330 pp. 
$1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Pope. Edited by 
Two vols. 625 pp. 
Thomas Y. Crowell and 
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of the world from those who have made a specialty 
of that branch of study. The first lectures for 
which the committee arranged were delivered before 
several of our prominent educational institutions by 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids on “The History 
and Literature of Buddhism,”* and now appear 
neatly bound in book form. The language is 
clear and concise, leaving no room for ambiguity, 
a quality which adds to the interest and force of 
the lectures. 

In “ Heredity and Christian Problems ”t the 
author discusses the effect of environment and 
heredity on the physical, mental, and moral nature 
of From his telling arguments, to 
strengthen which he brings apt and copious illustra- 
tions, he concludes that however one may account 
for the personality of men “it is impossible to 
account for the personality of Jesus Christ by either 
heredity or environment, or by both.” 


individuals. 


From the origin of the Wesleyan movement in 
America to the close of the conference held in 
Philadelphia in 1773 is the period of time which 
Dr. John Atkinson’s history of Wesleyanism} 
covers. Into the narrative he has brought the 
names of a large number of Christian workers 
whose influence had much to do with the founding 
of Methodism in The work they did, 
their successes, their failures, and their sufferings 
are combined into an interesting history. 

A book which sermonizers and Bible students in 
general will fully appreciate is a commentary on the 
New Testament Scriptures. The first of a series 
of eleven volumes explanatory of the New Testa- 
ment is a comprehensive exposition of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew.|| The notes are descrip- 
tive, exegetical, and homiletic in character, and 
many sources of information have been made to 
contribute to the general excellence of the work. 
Clear type, neat and substantial binding, are the 
characteristic qualities of the make-up of the book. 

Teachers in the Sunday-school always welcome 
every book designed to aid in the preparation of the 
lessons and in the presentation of the truths of the 
Scripture. Such a book is “Illustrative Notes,” § 
prepared by the Revs. Jesse L. Hurlbut and Robert 


America. 


* Buddhism: Its History and Literature. By T. W. Rhys 
Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. 243 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

t Heredity and Christian Problems. By Amory H. Bradford. 
295 pp. $1.50. New York: Macmillan and Co. 

¢ The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America and 
the Establishment therein of Methodism. By John Atkinson, 
D.D. 468pp. $3.00. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Curts. : 

| A Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. By Rev. W. Sunderland Lewis, M.A., and Rev. 
Henry M. Booth. 679 pp. $3.00. New York. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 

§ Illustrative Notes. 
Remington Doherty. 
Mains, Cincinnati: 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert 
376 pp. $1.25. New York: Eaton & 
Curts & Jennings. 
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R. Doherty. It includes a large number of com- 
ments, many of them original, illustrative stories, 
notes on life in the far East, with numerous illustra- 
tions, maps, tables, and diagrams. The suggestions 
on methods of teaching and the practical applica- 
tions to be made of the lessons are among the many 
helps embodied in this useful volume. 

“A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor”* is 
the title of a compilation of beautiful and helpful 
thoughts for each day of the year. The texts of 
Scripture are followed by appropriate selections in 
prose and verse bearing upon the subject chosen for 
the day and representing some of the most eminent 
pulpit orators and writers. The compilation is a 
mine of elevating and inspiring thought which will 
fill the life with courage and cheerfulness. 

Some of the choicest bits of truth uttered by the 
speakers at the Northfield Conferences have been 
selected to form the contents of “The Northfield 
Year-Book,” t a small volume which offers a gem 
for each day of the year. Portraits of some of the 
favorite speakers and small views of beautiful nooks 
about Northfield accompany the text. The volume 
is neatly bound in green covers stamped in dark 
green and gold. 


In “Colonial Days in Old New 

York” Alice Morse Earle has 
skilfully brought together a vast amount of interest- 
ing information concerning the habits and customs 
of the people in the colonial days of New Nether- 
land, thus helping to perpetuate the memory of 
those days when the Dutch had possession of the 
colony, the influence of which time has not been 
able to efface. The author has wisely chosen not 
only the most entertaining facts and incidents but 
those which also give the reader a clear insight into 
the character of the times. So lucid are the de- 
scriptions that the reader seems to live in the early 
days of our country’s history. 

Robert Howard Russell in “The Edge of the 
Orient” || takes the reader into a beautiful part 
of the world little visited by European travel- 
ers. Starting at Vienna the route is by rail to 
Trieste, where this mode of travel is changed for a 
steamer which takes the travelers along the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, stopping at Zara, Sebenico, 
Scardona, Traii, Spalato, Curzola, Ragusa and Cat- 
taro. At the last-named place the steamer is aban- 
doned for “a little yellow ramshackle, four-wheeled 


Miscellaneous. 


*A Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor. Complied by 
Eleanor Amerman Sutphen and Eliza Polhemus Sutphen. 


377 pp. $1.25. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 

t The Northfield Year-Book for Each Day. Selected and 
arranged by Delavan L. Pierson. [Illustrated by Mary A. 
Lathbury. 379 pp. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

¢ Colonial Days in Old New York. By Alice Morse Earle. 
312 pp.——|] The Edge of the Orient. By Robert Howard Rus- 
sell. 288 pp. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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vehicle of a nondescript type, having three shaggy 
and underfed little mountain horses, fastened to- 
gether ina bunch with ropes and strings, to draw 
it,” by means of which a visit is made to Cettinje. 
Constantinople, Damascus, and cities of Egypt are 
also included in the trip. The author proves an in- 
teresting guide, describing objects and giving bits of 
information in a taking way, and illustrating these 
with a large number of most excellent pictures. 

A collection of tales bearing the title “The Tin 
Kitchen ’* contains four autobiographical sketches 
by articles once owned by people of ancient times. 
Each of the articles—the tin kitchen, the old clock, 
the teapot, and the satin shoes—tells its experience 
and relates important incidents which occurred in 
the family to which it belonged. Unique, inter- 
esting, and well told, the stories can be used for 
select readings in entertainments. 

The new departure made by the Hoosier poet, J. 
Whitcomb Riley, in “ A Child-World ”t is sure to 
please the reading public. Though the plan has not 
the appearance of originality the material which 
he has incorporated into it is new and expresses 
with the simplicity and inimitable humor for which 
the poet is noted the tender sentiments and pure 
affections of the human heart. It is really a story 
in verse of the delightful experiences and surround. 
ings of childhood. It begins with a graphic picture 
of the home itself. The poet then presents the 
different members of the family and the childhood 
companions, following this with an account of an 
evening party at which both old and young con- 
tribute a story or music to the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The author has prevented a monotony in 
thythm by varying the meter and the whole is a 
charming picture which will bring to the reader 
memories of his childhood days. 

Something more than a dozen essays dealing with 
different phases of nature and “conceptions of the 
art of life” are collected into a volume called 
“Scholar Gipsies.”{ One of the best of these es- 
says is the first. It points out the advantages and 


blessings to be gained from a life in the open air 


in close communion with nature. Moralizings, criti- 
cisms, and delineations of character and nature give 
variety to these papers, which the author says in the 
preface “were written in youth, when a man’s 
thoughts run on diverse things.” A half dozen 
etchings appear in the volume. 

The introduction to the new edition of Izaak 
Walton’s “The Compleat Angler” || is the work of 


*The Tin Kitchen. By J. Hatton Weeks. 92 pp. 75 cts. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company. 

tA Child-World. By James Whitcomb Riley. 209 pp. In- 
dianapolis and Kansas City: The Bowmen-Merrill Company. 

+ Scholar Gipsies. By John Buchan. 205 pp. $1.75.——|| The 
Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


New 


Sir 


Andrew Lang. It gives a succinct account of the 
events in Walton’s life and many interesting facts 
concerning the ancient and modern methods of fish- 
ing. The volume is profusely illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan, whose sketches show a keen appreciation 
of the time and the work of the author. A few 
pages of notes are appended to the text and the 
covers in green and gold are artistically stamped 
with an appropriate design. 

“Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere’* describes 
a journey through Europe, taken by the writer and 
four other ladies, with a guide whom from his 
ministerial demeanor they term the Vicar of 
Wakefield. Free from the usually tiresome details 
of a book of travel, the work is a natural and 
delightful narrative in which the writer has recorded 
her impressions of the people and places of interest 
in Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
England. Entertaining and instructive, the work is 
well worth careful study. 

Teneriffe, one of the Canary Islands, is the place 
which Julia A. Dabney has made the scene of an 
interesting story entitled “Little Daughter of the 
Sun.”t After the opening pages, which are descrip- 
tive in character and somewhat stilted in style, the 
author seems to lose herself in the story; the style 
becomes more natural, and the characters, of Span- 
ish descent for the most part, act out the individ- 
uality with which the author has invested them. 

In “Saul,”{ a poem by Browning, the poet 
tells with great power how, in order to drive 
away the melancholy which possessed Saul, he 
played in succession the shepherd’s tune, the melody 
which entrances the birds, and the harvest and 
marriage songs. Each scene delineated by the poet 
is the subject of a beautiful picture in which the 
orientalism of the poem is fully brought out. The 
volume, exquisitely printed and richly bound, is a 
gift-book suitable for library or drawing-room table. 

Edna Lyall has taken up her pen in behalf of the 
Armenians and “ The Autobiography of a Truth ”|} 
is the result. The characters in the story are, of 
course, fictitious but the sad incidents portrayed are 
far from being so. Yet the book is not a sickening 
recital of horrors but a romance ending happily be- 
cause truth triumphs. Its reading ought to awaken 
increased sympathy for a persecuted race. The 
profits from the sale of the work go to the Arme- 
nian Relief Fund. 

A study of life in the Jewish quarter of New 
York is presented by A. Cahan under the title 


* Lazy Tours in Spain and Elsewhere. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 377 pp.—t Little Daughter of the Sun. By Julia 
A. Dabney. 209 pp. $1.25. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

tSaul. By Robert Browning. Illustrated by Frank O. Small. 
45 pp. $1.50. New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell 
and Company. 

|| The Autobiography of a Truth. By Edna Lyall. 
Paper, 30 cts. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 


114 pp. 
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“ Yekl.”* The principal character, Yekl, a Russian 
Jew, is in America to make a home for his wife and 
child whom he has left in their native country. 
During the three years of separation he becomes 
very much Americanized, so he thinks, and when 
his wife, Gitle, arrives he has the ungraciousness to 
be ashamed of her foreign ways. This offensive 
characteristic causes trouble from which divorce is 
the only relief. A Polish maiden also figures in the 
plot, which is not at all complicated but which has 
served the author’s purpose in presenting the un- 
pleasantness of the American Ghetto. 

Many things which a girl ought to know and 
knowing which will save her many embarrassments 
and feelings of mortification are embodied in Ruth 
Ashmore’s “ Side Talks with Girls.”t Not only does 
it deal with social life but with life in the home and 
a girl’s religious life, what she shall read and how 
she shall talk. It is full of interest. 

A book most valuable to the housekeeper and 
the cook is “Food Products of the World,” by 
Mary E. Green, M. D., a member of the American 
Medical Association. The contents of this volume 
are very comprehensive and presented in a way cal- 
culated to attract as well as instruct the reader. 
The hygienic and nutritive values of the different 
foods are explained and much is told of the chem- 
ical properties and values of certain food articles. 
The frequent allusions made to the exhibit of food 


products at the Columbian Exposition are also very 
The book is substantially bound in 
blue appropriately stamped and well illustrated. 
Elizabeth S. Tucker has written a fine tribute to 
the memory of a favorite author which she calls 
“Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing’s ‘Canada 


instructive. 


Home.’”|| It is a record, complete and entertain- 


ing, of the two years which Mrs. Ewing spent in the 
city of Fredericton, New Brunswick, to which place 
she accompanied her husband, who was ordered to 
Canada with his regiment in 1867. Mrs. Ewing’s 
letters written to various home friends make up the 
second part of the volume and they reveal the 
beautiful character of the writer. The book is 
amply illustrated, some of the pictures being repro- 
ductions of drawings by Mrs. Ewing. 

Vividly has the author of “Country Clouds and 
Sunshine ”§ portrayed life as it is in New England. 


*Yekl. A Tale of the New York Ghetto. By A. Cahan. 
pp. $1.00. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t Side Talks with Girls. By Ruth Ashmore. 260pp. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

t Food Products of the World. Mary E. Green, M. D. 
Edited and Illustrated by Grace Green Bohn. 267 pp. Chicago: 
The Hotel World. 

| Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing’s ‘“‘ Canada Home.” 
By Elizabeth S. Tucker. 145 pp. $3.00. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

§ A Book of Country Clouds and Sunshine. 
trations by Clifton Johnson. 213 pp. $2.50. 
and Shepard. 
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The farmer and his ways and village life and 
character are delineated with truth and beauty both 
by pen and camera. The author does not permit 
us to see only the sunshine of life among the New 
England hills and vales, but he brings out both the 
prose and poetry of existence there with a sympa- 
thetic touch which shows a real love for the warm 
summers and vigorous winters of that section of the 
United States. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI. 

Marshall, William. Nature as a Book of Symbols. go cts. 

Pearse, Mark Guy. Gold and Incense: A West Country 
Story. 35 cts. 

Stegpenees, James, D.D. Uncle Ben and Other Poems; 

ith an Essay on Poetry and Religion. $1.00. 
CHARLES H. KERR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 

Winston, Patrick Henry. American Catholics and the A. P. A. 
25 cts. 

WILBUR B, KETCHAM, NEW YORK. 

Gilbert, Josiah H. Dictionary of Burning Words of Brilliant 
Writers; A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Literature of 
all Ages. $2.00. 

LAMSON, WOLFFE AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 

Nodier, Charles. Trilby the Fairy of Argyle. Translated from 
the French by Minna Caroline Smith. 

LEE AND SHEPARD, BOSTON. 

Beecher, Rev. Charles. Patmos, or The Unveiling. $1.50. 

Stecher, W. A. Gymnastics: ’A Text-book of the German- 
American System of Gymnastics. $3.00. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 

Milton, John. L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 

Edited with Notes and Introduction by William P. Trent,M.A. 
MACMILLAN AND CO., NEW YORK. 

Arnold, Matthew, and Morley, John. A Guide to English 
Literature, Essay on Gray, On the Study of Literature. 75 cts. 

Browne, Sir Thomas. Hydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyrus. 
Edited A the late W. A. Greenhill, M.D., Oxon. $1.00. 

Brown, J. T. T. The Authorship of the Kingis Quair: A New 
Criticism. “$1 50. 

Brewster, W. T., A.M. Studies in Structure and Style. $1.10. 

aa a | cng Hugh, M.P. Dictionary of Quotations (Eng- 
is 2 

Gardner, Erest Arthur, M.A. A Handbook of Greek Sculp- 
ture. $1.2 

Leslie, George D., R. A. Riverside Letters: A Continuation of 
ye Letters to Marco.’ $2.00. 

Lubbock, — Hon. Sir John, Bart, M.P. The Scenery of 
Switzerland and the Causes to Which It is Due. $1.50. 

THE MERRIAM COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Bowen, Helen M. A Daughter of Cuba. s0c 
King, K. Douglas. The Scripture Reader of St. *Mark’s. 50 cts. 
THE MORSE COMPANY, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 

Ford, Nellie Walton. Nature’s Byways. Natural Science for 
Primary Pupils. 4octs. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 

Griffith, B. L. C. and Others. Monologues and Novelties. 
per, 30 cts. 

Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker’s Best Selections for Read- 
ings and Recitations, Number 24. Paper, 3octs. 

Shoemaker, Mrs.J.W. Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 
VIII. Comprising Numbers 22, 23, and 24 of Shoemaker’s 
Best Selections. 

Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W., aided by George B. Hynson and John 
H. Bechtel. Advanced Elocution Designed as a Practical 
Treatise for Teachers, and Students in Vocal Training, Phys- 
ical Culture, and Gesture. $1.25. 

THE PETER PAUL BOOK COMPANY, BUFFALO. 

Woodward, Geo. A. The Diary of a “‘ Peculiar’’ Girl. 

RAND, MCNALLY AND COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 

The Rand- McNally Elementary Geography. 70 cts. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 

Elliott, E.S. Expectation Corner or ‘‘ Is Your Door Open?’ 
Paper, ro cts. 

Gordon, Ernest B. Adoniram Judson Gordan; 
$1.50. 

Lee, James W. 
the Man. 50 cts. 

McCartney, Catherine Robertson. 
Story of the Nazarene. $1.00 

Meyer, F. B., B.A. David, Shepherd, Psalmist, King. $1.00. 
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